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I i \ no t In ,n tlfli plcnsuie, ami "ratify a 
1 'tid il>!« pi nl« . m ill iln atmir I lif^f \olmnes to a friend 
mill whom I ‘■jk nt jn\ |ti\emle \eais in distant clinics 
.lid pntu ij> tt« d in main inlen-stiu" events related 
in tin follow mi: j» iu* s i<» ' nn diese nienioiis arc 
1 , 5 , d fur s, Mi.il \ .ilualile a< (pillions, wdncli 
Vl „ M .,s p,, ninth indilid to tin nisli, i’l om having 
f \ jtlup d « otmttn s little Known to hmopeans, whilst 
• mjdov i d in t puldie , haiaittr lot the hast India 
, I1V , anil the n jut sentat i\ e ol the Ihitndi nation 
(l dil1« l ‘ nt ,\si it n joints— situations filled w till ho- 
nour to Minis, If. ad\ ant.ure to Mini emphn ci s, and 
liistr, to the naun of an Lnghslimaii. 

Mhos. |h st anjn unted with >oui talents lament 

(hit on i < t iii nintr l ( > \ om nalne tounliy in t lie pi line 

of lile. and the \j"oui of a sujienoi mind, you should 

b 
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have chosen that piivalc walk which you embellish 
with all the endeanng chaiactei islics of social life, 
the prolectoi of the pool, and cncouragcr of industry, 
throughout youi extensive influence On tins delight- 
ful theme I will not expatiate, but you must allow 
me to say, that the amiable owners of Wilbuiy House 
present a blight example of those days when genc- 
losity, uibamly, and hospitality, dignified the charac- 
ter of an English CouNTin Gentlj man, and the 
maternal viitues and charities of life were deemed the 
most brilliant female ornaments. 

Your leasons for preferring of turn cum dtgmiaic 
aie known to your fi lends, they also can estimate 
the public loss from youi not occupying a seat m 
the British senate because you possess palnolic zeal 
and virtue woi thy of those llluslrious ancestors u ho 
adorn the lnstoiy of our countiy in tlnce of Us most 
distinguished penods — the battle of Hastings, the 
signing of Magna Clnula, and the civil wais timing 
the reign of Charles the Fust. 

Notwithstanding my piomise to the National 
Institute at Pans, and thiough it to the Ficnch 
government, as mentioned m the ensuing picface; 
and notwithstanding what I once thought a duty to 
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m\ friend- and tountn,, without \our cnrnm airmen I 

ami kiwi i--i-tan< < , I -lumld lu\c hei n too diffident to 

mihh-h tin m \olunu - 1, i\i-h o'. \ ou neie with the 

former, I nm-t i \ < r n lth t tli it \uiir.i\ oration- did not 

dlow ini' more of tin I itter I ha\e now emh.ukcd too 

far to ri < « d< , \ mi mti-t In m\ pilot wh.ile\ir ma\ 

In tin' unjn rl * rtion oi the-i million*-, \otil liamr will 

iuij>r< ■■I. tin m w till tin -< d of ti nth 

\’on m < d no adulator\ < '.pre-.-ion- to com mer 

\oii of the Mim ritv with %% lilt li I -uli-cribe nn -elf 

• * 

Your -untie, and afki Inmate friend, 

o i <• i Hi * . 

Mw 1 l-l. 


JAMES FORBES 




PREFACE 


Tiiest memoirs are founded on a senes of Idlers untlen during a 
long residence in India A \anety of ncu and interesting matter 
collected from lulunblc and accurate sources, has induced me to 
alter their original form, and prcsenl them to the uorld in the 
shape of a connected narratne I consider this explanation neces- 
sary, to account for the epistolary sl^le, and occasional repetitions, 
which Mill be found to penade them 

Lcaung England before I had attained my sixteenth year, and 
being, -while in India, deprived of a choice of boohs, I lay no 
claim to literary merit I am conscious of numcious defects in a 
uork commenced at that early age, and continued for eighteen 
3 cars m the India Company’s sen ice, alien dul3 r stationed me at 
many of their settlements, and curiosity led me to other places, in 
the western pro\ inccs of Ilindostnn 

Diffident as I am of this performance, I deem myself, in some 
degree, pledged to publish it, in consequence of the following 
correspondence with the National Institute at Pans, which was 
the immediate cause of procuring the liberation of myself and 
fannty from captiuly I also asssigu as another reason, that some 
of my letters at full length, and copious extracts from others, have 
appeared in several late publications, without being ascribed to 
their real author. 
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Translation of a letter to Mons Cainot, Piesidcnt of the National 

Institute, at Parts 

“ Sib, 

In consequence of a letter which I have just received 
from a member of the Royal Society in England, I take the 
liberty of enclosing a copy of one sent to lnm by our worthy 
President, Sir Joseph Banks, in which lie mentions his intention 
of writing, to entreat your interest, with a view of obtaining an 
Order for my return to England 

“ Such an introduction from our President has induced me to 
trouble you with this address, to inform you of a few particulars 
respecting my situation, a representation which, I trust, mil have 
some weight with the members of an Institution so justly cele- 
brated for the encouragement of science 

“ In the public offices at Paris and Verdun, my name and 
situation are thus inserted, * Mr. James Porbcs, (Gcntilhomme) 
Pellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies in London, and 
of the Arcadian Society at Rome * 

“ I left England before Iliad attained my sixteenth year, mth 
a little knowledge of drawing, and an ardent desire to explore 
foreign countries, I travelled and resided upwards of nineteen 3 ears 
in different parts of Asia, Africa, and America, endeavouring to 
investigate the manners and customs of the inhabitants, to study 
the natural history, and to delineate the principal places and pic- 
turesque scenery in the various regions which I visited to these I 
added the costume of the natives, and coloured drawings of the 
beasts, birds, fishes, insects, fruits, flowers, and vegetables, pro- 
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duccd in such infinile variety in those climates. During that time 
I resided some years amongst the brahmins in Ilindoslan, at a 
distance from the European settlements, w here I had an oppor- 
tnnil) of observing the modes of life, and the peculiar tenets, of that 
singular people 

“ Twenty >cars are now elapsed since I returned from thence 
to my native country never having seen the continent of Europe, 
1 left England a few jears ago, in older to view the classical scenes 
in Italy , the romantic regions of Switzerland, and the varied king- 
doms of Germany , the late vv ar prev cnlcd me from entering France 
at that period 

“ In April 1803, when peace waved her olive over the contend- 
ing nations of Europe, I accompanied my wife and daughter to 
Holland, and from thence, ignorant of the renewal of hostilities, 
arrived at Paris the day after the English were made prisoners I 
was compelled to share the same fate, and am now with my family 
at Verdun 

“ Mj drawings, and the letters which were written during those 
travels, occupy fifty-two thousand pages, contained in a hundred 
and fifty folio volumes, the work of my own hands these ob- 
tained me the honour of being elected a member of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies of London My friends insisted upon my 
publishing them, and, previous to leaving England, I had devoted 
sometime to a selection of the most interesting parts, which I was 
preparing for the press In that stale they now await my return, 
when 1 hope to complete the undertaking 

“ Not knowing, Sir, that I should enjoy my picscnt fortunate 
access to you, aud having suffered much in my health, on the 11th 
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ofYentose I addressed a letter to General Berthier, minister of 
war, requesting permission to drink the waters at Bardges, but I 
have not yet been honoured with an answer Could you have the 
goodness to procure me this favour, and, still more, could you 
second the wishes of the President and members of the Royal 
Society, by enabling me to return to England before declining 
years render me incapable of finishing my undertaking, you will 
confer the greatest obligation on, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

“ James Porbes/’ 

Verdun, 21 st Germinal, An 12 
(Uth April, 1804 J 


Copy of the Ansrrer from the Secretary to the National Institute 

at Pans 

" A Monsieur Jama Forbes, Anglais, Membre de la Soeiete Royal, 
a Verdun, sur Meuse 

Institut National, 

Classe da Saenea, Phyiqua, et Mathematiqua 

Pans, le 19 Floreal, 

An I - de la Rcpubliquc Fran^aise. 

“ A Monsieur Jama Forbes, de la Soeiete Roy ale, et de eelle da Antiquaircs 

de Londra 


“ Je m’6mpresse de ious annoncer. Monsieur, que 
la Classe s'est mterress^e pour vous aupres du Ministre de la 
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Guerre, et qu’elic a apply 6 voire demande dc tous les motifs 
qu'elle pom oil puiscr, dans \otrcugc, dans vos Iravauv scienti- 
fiques cl surloul dans la rfciprocilb que mordent les services ren- 
ducs par lc Chevalier Banks, cl par la Socictc Romaic, au\ Fran- 
fais qui onl 6l<l dans le cas dc r6cl.uncr lour prolcclion Si les 
re clamalions dc la classe onl lc mtStne suedes que pour M j\I Os- 
borne cl Ferguson jc me halcrai dc \ous cn faire pail 

J ai riionncur dc vous salucr, 

G Cuvn n, Secretaire 


Copy of a Leila from General JViuon 

J erdttn, It CO Prairtal, An IE 

“ Comniandcmcnl Supdntur dc la place dc Verdun Exdcution 
dc I’nrrfitc dit gom crncmcnl, du ler Fnmaire, An 12 L'ln- 
speclcur dc la Gendarmerie, Commandant Supcncur A Ver- 
dun, A Monsieur Goulliol, Chef dc la 5c division du Mimslre 
dc la Guerre " 

“ Moxsu u it, 

“ J’ai riionncur dc vous addresser Mr James Forbes, 
sav ant Anglois, qm a obtenu dc sa Majcslti impcnalc I’aulonsa- 
lion dc rclourncr dans sa palric II a choisi Jc porl dc Morlaix 
pour son cmbarqucmcnl Jc vous pne dc vouloir bicn faire ex- 
p6dicr, lc plus promplcmcnl possible, les ordres ndcCssaires pour 
qu’il n'dprouvc aucun obstacle , et s'li en est besom, veudlez le 

c 
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lecommander aux mimstre de la marine. Mr. James Forbes 
voyage avec son dpouse et sa fille, ll s’est acquis I’estime g6n6rale 
pendant son sdjour d Verdun, et c’est d ce litre que jc lerecommande 
k votre obligeance En passant d Paris, Mr Forbes, a 1’intention 
de remercier les membres de l’lnslitut, par qu'il a 6t 6 recommand6 
d sa majesty imp6nale Les sciences, les arts, la peinlure, la bota- 
mque, forment toutes les occupations de cet estimable etranger 
11 vous sera conduit par mon aid-du-camp Ricard 

“ J'ail’honneur de vous saluer avec consideration, 

“ "Wihion." 


A Monsieur Cuvier, S6cr6taire perp6tucl dc la classe des Sciences 
'Physiques et Mathtmatiques. 

“ Monsieur, 

“ Pendant mon s6jour d Verdun, j’ai ed l’hon- 
neur de refevoir votre lettre de la part de 1’Institut National Je 
prends la liberty de vous prier de vouloir bien-6tre, auprfes de cette 
respectable et scavante societe, l'mterprbte de ma reconnoissance, 
pour la bontd et la promptitude avec lesquelles elle a bien voulu 
se prater d la demande de Mr le Chevalier Banks, president de 
la Soci£t6 Royale d’Angleterre, dont j’ai l’honneur d’etre membre 
Par ses soius, et par 1’indulgence de 1’empereur, la hbert6 m’est 
rendue, el bientdt, au sem de ma famdle,je jouirai dans ma patrie 
du bonheur et de la tranquillity Veuillez bien, Monsieur, assurer 
les membres de 1 Institut que je me souviendrai toujours avec re- 
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connoissance d’une si grande faveur que je dois A leur bienveil- 
lancc, ct que non sculcmcnt notre president, mais encore lous ceux 
A qui jc pourrai Ic commumqucr, spauront que l'Inslilut National 
nc doit pas sculcmcnt sa juste rdpulalion A I'dlenduc de ses con- 
noissanccs, mais A sa gdndrosild, A son humamlc, cl A. toutes les 
vertus socialcs, qu’clle spait si bicn praliqucr 


“ J’ai l’lionncur, Sec &. c. 

“ James Forbes ” 


Pans, 11 ilfmit/or, An 10 
(20th June, 1804 ) 


The manuscripts from which these volumes arc compiled, and 
the drawings which illustrate them, have formed the principal 
recreation of my life The pursuit beguiled the monotony of four 
India \oyagcs, cheered a solitary residence at Anjengo and Dhu- 
boy, and softened the long period of absence from my native coun- 
try it has since mitigated the rigor of captivity, and alleviated 
domestic sorrow Drawing to me had the same charm as music 
to the soul of harmony In my secluded situation m Guzerat, I 
I seemed to be blest w'llli another sense My friends in India 
were happy to enlarge my collection , the sportsman suspended 
his career after royal game to procure me a curiosity , the Hindoo 
often brought a bird or an insect for delineation, knownng it would 
then regain its liberty , and the brahmin supplied specimens of 
fruit and flowers from his sacred enclosures 

India formerly was not the resort of artists, when there I had 



little to excite emulation, and no other instruction than a few 
friendty hints from Sir Archibald Campbell, who, during a short 
residence at Bombay in 1768, encouraged my juvenile pursuits 

In the original letters I occasionally introduced a few remarks 
and quotations from other travellers to illustrate my own obsei- 
vations in India In arranging them for the press, I have consider- 
ably, but I trust not unnecessarily, enlarged these acquisitions 
The names of Sir William Jones, Dr Robertson, Major Rennel, 
and other respectable writers of whose supenor talents I have 
now availed myself, would add value and authenticity to a work 
of much greater merit 

I also acknowledge my obligation to anoiher author of acute 
discrimination and strict veracity, Dr Fryer, F.R S who was ap- 
pointed physician to Bombay, soon after it was ceded to the English, 
on the marriage of Charles the Second with the Infanta Catherine 
of Portugal, and on his return published his letters from India and 
Persia. Dr Fryer’s travels corroborate and illustrate many seem- 
ing improbabilities in the manners and customs of the Hindoos, a 
people who then were, and still remain, in the same state as when 
the Greek historians recorded the invasion of Alexander I shall 
conclude my own preface in the simple language of that prefixed 
by this intelligent writer to his own publication 

“ As to the method I have taken in this work, it is unconfined, 
such being the privilege of a traveller, not bounded with the nai- 
row terms of an historian, nor loosely extravagant, like poetical 
fictions, but suited both to time and place, and agreeable to the 
nature of the relation , which, though it may make some uneven- 
ness in the style, as where the ruggedness of the way interposes. 
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or the subject matter is varied, it must happen , yet the warp 
quite through is of the same thread, which being the clue to so 
many and intricate meanders, trodden by a few, I am the more 
pardonable when I slip, though I do declare my desire is, to 
shew mj diligence m collecting, and sincerity in compiling, uhat 
may make the road more easy to the next adventurers, and satisfy 
the present inquirers ” 

" Nui utile cst quod facias, JluSla cst glona " Puicd 


Bnghthclmlonc, 
March 1, 1812 
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CHAPTER I 


Ha \ inc obtained tlie appointment of a writer in the E.ibt India 
comp ms's miuko at Pouiba), I embarked with fourteen other 
p lSbcngUN for that settlement, m the month of March 1765, before 
I had attaimd im sixteenth tear, and at that earlt age 1 com- 
mcnccd un descriptive letters, and the drawings which acconipanv 
them 

After encountering the boisterous seas in the l)a) of Bisca), 
we intcred the warmer latitudes, and had a distant view of the 
islands of Madeira, Palma, and 1'erro wc next saw the Peak of 
Tiiicnfie, renting us majestic head above the clouds, and present- 
ing a scene of infinite grandeur Prom thence we steered for St 
dago, the largest of the Cape de Verd islands, for a suppl) of 
water and refreshments, and passing by the hies of Dona-usta, 
Sal, and Majo, whose barren and rock) shores arc seldom visited 
b\ stiangcrs, wc arrived at Porlo Praya the middle of Maj this 
is the principal sea-port of St dago, the city vvlicie the governoi 
and bishop reside is situated at some distance inland, but there is 
so little attraction in the manners of the Porlugueze, and so great 
a scarcit) of horses, that the passengers do not often go there 
The fortress and principal houses at Porto Prayu, are on a rocky 
eminence near the walcimg place, but below it is a beautiful 
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valley, which we daily i lsitcd Our youthful party were charmed 
with its noveltv, and regaled on the plantanes, cocoa nuts, and 
pine-apples, with which it abounded. The lofty cocoa-tree, and 
warmer plantane, were enlnened by monkeys, and a \anety of 
birds, but the weather being extremely hot, and the hills barren, 
we seldom strolled beyond the limits of the valley 

'SVe remained about a week at St Jago, and then sailed for the 
Cape of Good Hope, but on discovering a dangerous leak in the 
ship, we were obliged to alter our course, and to proceed imme- 
diately to Rio de Janeiro, a Portugueze settlement on the coast of 
Brazil, where we continued from the end of June until the middle 
of October, while the vessel underwent the necessary repairs 

If I was pleased with St Jago, I had much greater reason to 
be delighted with the Brazils the grandeur of the mountains, the 
ferlihtv of the rallies, the mildness of the climate, and the general 
beauty of animal and \ egetable nature, render this part of South 
America very interesting the \anely of trees and plants, the pro- 
fusion of fruits and flowers, and the brilliancy of the birds and in- 
jects, afforded an amp’e scope for my earliest attempts in natural 
lnslor\. One lo\eiy \ alley, over which the aqueduct passes which 
supplies the cil\ of St Sebastian with water, was my favourite 
place of report, and I seldom passed a day without visiting this 
?weet retreat, there the rose and myrtle mingled their fragrance 
with the clustering blossoms of the citron and orange trees, bend- 
ing at the same tune, under the weight of their golden produce 

“ Fc ; Here Sjr-=2 

G-st-s ih» -cl-, zzid £-c- j b omzcs b'tub, 

" 1= "czzl rretsc*!, cn tbi v^Tf- o— fcc^h. 


Miltot 



Thousand** of" nature’s choristers, m rayed m all the brilliancy 
of tropical plumage, enlivened these extensive mange groves, and 
the humnung-bird, the smallest and most lovely ot the feathered 
rate, lni//cd like the bee, while sipping the neclauous dew from 
the blossoms and (lowers Nothing can exceed the delicacy of 
these little biantus. espmalh of that, vvlndi from its minuteness, 
is called the lh-lnrd, its hill and hgs arc not thicker than a pm, 
its head, tutted with glo-.sv jet, vanes with every motion into shades 
of green and purple, the bieasi is of a bright flame colour, every 
feather, when viewed through a microscope, appeal's as if fringed 
with sdver, and spotted with gold 

The serpents m this part of South \inenca are huge and nox- 
ious, but often beuutifullv coloured, the town and country arc 
infested with h/ards, scorpions, centipedes, and troublesome in- 
sects of various kinds The wild animals gonoiully keep upon 
the mountains, and leave the v allies to the cows, sheep, and goals, 
winch were introduced into these colonics by the Portuguese 

St Sebastian, the capital ol Rio dc Janeiro, is a large city, 
with numerous churches, convents, and nunneries, but the man- 
ners .md customs of the inhabitants arc neither pleasing nor inte- 
resting pride, poverty, indolence, and superstition, aic the pre- 
vailing characteristics of these degenerate Poituguczc, and seem 
to have entirely extinguished the noble virtues of their ancestors 
their cruelly to the plantation negroes, and slaves ol every descrip- 
tion, is excessive humanity shudders at the constant smack of 
the whip, and the loud tries for mercy, vainly imploicd by these 
poor wretches, from their t>rniimc maslcis, who seem to have lost 
every sense of that divine attribute. 
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The splendor ot the chinches, the pompous ceremonies of the 
Romish worship, the various dresses of the monks and nuns, and 
the beauty of the gardens at their convents, were all attracts e I 
could enlarge on these subjects, as also on the variety of the 
animal and vegetable pioductions, which fill many pages in my 
manuscript volumes, but as I am endeavouring to condense them 
as much as possible, I shall only further observe, that the coast 
abounds with excellent fish of different kinds, a profusion of fruit 
and vegetables supplies the public maikets, and the numerous ves- 
sels which are constantly arriving in this noble harbour, beef, 
mutton, pork, and different kinds of poultry, are also plentiful, and 
at a moderate price 

The native Brazilians are seldom to be seen at Rio de Janeiro, 
the few who yet remain live at a distance from the Portugueze 
settlements, and their manners and customs are little known 
Neither could I obtain much information about the gold and 
diamond mines, loi which Brazil is celebrated, they are in the 
interior mountains, far fiom the capital, and the loads are strictly 
guarded to prevent all communication. The jewellers shops at 
St Sebastian’s make a grand display of diamonds, topazes, ame- 
thjsts, and other precious stones, brought from the mines, a 
^riat deal of gold dust is lound in the beds of brooks and torrents 
near the mountains, and eagerly sought for, especially after heavy 
rams, bj means of which a few of the poor African slaves have 
purchased their liberty, and become masters of a little plantation, 
'"here thej enjoj the sweets of freedom 

We left Rio dc Janeiro on the 12th of October, for the Cape 
<)t Oood Hope, and about the end of the month saw Tristan de 




“ E“ zxn: d acetic- czrzis ec= 

" Tr-j; c£ ui-i cz d'dzisrc s 

"Vke mere cot permitted to touch at the Cape, and therefor 
bo-e a-ny for India. Soon after leaving the coast of Africa, -w 
were amoke at b'eak of day by the cry of fire! Xo situation ca 
be ffio’e distressing; every dreadful idea -which present dange 
suggests. or future misery anticipates, rushes on the mind; an 
most o‘her tnals of human fortitude appear light in the comps 
n-on: from conflagration on sho r e there is some prospect c 
o cap ng; and re look forvard vnth hope, to the cessation of th 
severest tempest; o - . if shipwrecked on a desolate island, m 
Iran’-- Proi idence iV our p-eservation. and, like Crusoe or Selkirl 
c-'dea* 0^ to make the best of our situation, but to be m flame 
o •> the boundless ocean, is a scene fraught vrith horror! in me 
mertary expectation of the ponder taking fire, and blowing th 
\es;e! to atoms, or. ot gradually burning to the surface of th 
wa*er. ard then fonndenpg. a dreadful altematr-e 1 Providential! 
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nth her crew, in the bumble altitude of devotion, surrounded by 
the boundless ocean, the foundation of their august ten pie, and 
the cerulean expanse of heaven, its magnificent canop} ! to see 
them in the midst of this unstable element, when separated from 
all their friends, adoring the universal Friend and Father of the 
creation; who maketh the clouds Ins chariot, and walketh upon 
the wings of the wind; who raiseth the tempest, and saith to the 
raging: waves, peace! be still : — I am sorry to observe, that the 
solemnity of public worship is a duty too little attended to in these 
floating habitations, these worlds of wonder 1 Surely, in such a 
situation, it must be the highesl gratification to offer the tribute of 
prayer and praise to the great Jehovah; for the sea is his. and 
He made it f 

During the calms under the line the sea was smooth as glass; 
and everv floating substance thrown over-board, remaining round 
the vessel, we were often obliged, in ibe cool of the evening, to 
lower the boats, and tow her to some distance TVe continued 
six weeks in these sultry climates, with only now aDd then a light 
air to waft us gently on, and when most wanted, our water began 
to fail: we at last became almost spiritless from the languor occa- 
sioned by the enervating heat, and the dull uniformity of this 
part of our voyage. 

At length, after being disappointed by many deceitful appear- 
ances of imaginary shores, and when reduced to our last cask 
of water, the man at the mast-head saw land, and the coast of 
Malabar was soon discerned through the telescopes on deck, the 
powers of language fail to express the joy which thrilled in our 
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hearts at this happ} propped, tliosc onl} who ha\c been in a 
similar situation can conceive it. lavoured bj a senile brec/c, we 
gniduallv approached the cocoa-nut groves, which seemed to rise 
fiom the ocean, on the low sandy shore, near the Dutch settlement 
ot Cochin, where we anchored in the evening The ship was soon 
surionmlcd In boats, laden with cattle, poullrv, fruit, and vege- 
tables tins was indeed a most grateful visit to us all but especially 
to our poor invalids, who were immediately brought upon deck 
to cn|o) the refreshing gales from the land, and partake of our 
delicious fare The town of Cochin is plcasnntl} situated near 
the road, at the entrance of a broad river, surrounded In the lovr 
lands and cocoa-nut trees just mentioned, beyond them are woody 
Inlb and majestic mountains, forming a noble boundaiy to the 
landsc ipe 

\\ e remained onlv two dn}s at Cochin, and then sailed for 
r>omha\, aided In the lat d and sea winds, which alternately pre- 
vail on the Malabar coast, alter the breaking up of the south-west 
monsoon the former blows fresh during great part of the night, 
ami gradual!} declines a few hours after sun-rise, when the western 
brec/c sets m from the ocean, and renders the navigation delight- 
ful As the season advances towards the commencement of the 
ensuing monsoon, in the months of April and Ma} , the north-west 
winds blow strong, and the ships sailing to the northward, no 
longer assisted b} the land brec/c s, arc obliged to stand further 
out to sea, to bint up against their powerful adversaries, and thus 
the passenger loses the beauties we dad} enjoyed in this pleasant 
part of our voyage 
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From Cochin we proceeded along a dnersified coast to Calicut , 
the celebrated emporium where Vasco dc Gama landed after Ins 
perilous vovase round the Cape of Good Hope, m the first Euro- 
pean vessel which ever navigated the Indian sea s* it was then 
a place of great importance, now little more than a Malabar 
fishmg-town, with four European factories We did not anchor 
at Cahcut, but arrived the nevt day at Teluthern , a settlement 
belonging to the English, in a pleasant and heal tin situation 
From thence, sailing by a hilh tract of country . wc armed at 
Mangulore, then a principal sea-port of Iiyder Alb. Khaun, 
where, after procuring water and refreshments, we renewed our 
coasting voyage, and passing Onore. Minee, and some other 
places of little importance, we anchored m the beautiful harbour 
of Goa; a noble basin, surrounded by woody lulls and fertile 
rallies, enriched by plantations of cocoa-nuts, and fields of nee: 
the prospect was embellished by numerous churches, contents, 
and villas, whose white aspect was finely contrasted with the dark 
mango and tamarind groves which embosomed them. 1 ins 
noble harbour is defended b\ the fortress of Alguanla, and 
the city of Goa, situated a few miles up a natigable mer, 
presents some lovely scenery on its hilly shores Goa was the 
most magnificent of all the European settlements in India, and 
the churches, monasteries, and other public structures, indicate 
the former splendour of the capital of the Portugueze Asiatic 
establishments, the seat of the inquisition, and the residence of 
the governor-general, the archbishop, judges, and other principal 
officers 
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Tins 'was the last place we touched al on the Malabar coast, 
and after sailing along the mountainous shores of the Concan, we 
anchored m homba> harbour, c\actl} eleven months from the 
commencement of our vo)agc. 


SlirmlJ r lie cpti urn nil me to the finhest verge 
Of the peen earth, (n ihstant Inrlnrout chmet, 

Hum unknown to »ong, where first the mn 

(>i!ch India mountains, or lot setting bcim 

Ulanies on tli \thntic isles, ns nought to me 

——I cannot go v hero Um\ rn sal I o\ r not mulct around’ 

Tiiomsos 
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comuieice to the Persian and Arabian gulphs, the coast of Africa, 
Malacca, China, and the eastern islands 

Bombay is situated in the latitude of 18° 50' noilh, and 73° of 
east longitude from London the island does not exceed twent}' 
miles m circumference and being entirely surioundcd by the sea, 
the heat is seldom oppressive, and the climate in general healthy 
and pleasant, and the inhabitants are strangers to the hot Minds so 
troublesome on the continent The sui face ot the soil is very un- 
equal, consisting of rocks, lulls, and plains, except in one part, 
where a v ery considerable tract is overflowed by the encroachment 
of the sea, notwithstanding a veiy strong wall which was erected 
at a gieat expense to pi event it 

From being situated only a few miles fiom the Mahratta 
shores, and still nearer the feitilc island ot Salselte, the markets 
are daily supplied from thence with all the necessaries of life for 
so cucumscribed, so rocky, and so unequal is the surface of Bom- 
bay itself, that it only pioduced a sufficiency of giam in one year, 
to supply its population for six weeks Yet each spot that Mill 
admit of cultivation, and is not occupied by houses, is sown uith 
rice, oi planted with cocoa-nut fees, which, in extensive woods, 
lend their friendly shade to thousands of neat cottages, and form 
delightful rides, impervious to a tropical sun 

Of all the gifts which Providence has bestowed on the 
oriental uorld, the cocoa-uut tree most deserves our notice in 
this single production of nature, what blessmgs are conveyed to 
man! It grows in a stately column, from thirty to fifty feet in 
height, crowned by a \eidant capital of waving branches, covered 
with long spiral leaves, undei this foliage, bunches of blossoms, 



cluslcrs of giocn fruit, .iml others turned al malinil}, appear m 
mingled health '1’lic lunik, though porous, furnishes beams and 
rafters lot our habitations, and the leaves, when platted together, 
make an c\( client thatch, and common umbrellas, coarse mats 
ior the floor, and brooms, while their finest fibres are woven into 
virv beautiful mats for l lie rub The covering of the joung 
fruit is cxlromclv curious, resembling a piece of thick doth, m a 
conical form, dose and firm as if it came from the loom, it ex- 
pands aftci the fruit has burst tlnough its mdosure, and then ap- 
pears of a coarser texture 'flic nuts contain a delicious milk, 
and a kirnd, sweet as the almond tins, when dued, aflords abun- 
dance of oil, and when that is expressed, the remains feed cattle 
and pouilrv, and make a good manure The shell of the nut fur- 
nidics cups, ladles, and other domestic utensils, while the husk 
which encloses it is of the utmost importance it is manufactured 
into ropes, and cordage of cvciy kind, fiom the smallest twine to 
the largest cable, which are far more durable than those of hemp 
In the Nicobar islands, the natives build tluir vessels, make the 
sails and coidagc, supplv them with prov isions and necessaries, 
jnd provide a cargo of ai rack, vinegar, oil, jaggrcc or coarse sugar, 
cocoa-nuts, coir, cordage, black paint, and several inferior ai Uclcs 
for foreign markets, cnlircl) from this tree Gibbon, the historian, 
writing of the p dm tree, adds, that the Asiatics celebrated, either 
in verse or prose, the three bundled and sixty uses to which the 
trunk, the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the I rent, were skil- 
ful!} applied 

Many of the trees arc not permitted to bear fruit, but the 
enibijo bud, from which the blossoms and nuts would spring, 
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is tied up, to pre\cnl its expansion, and a small incision be- 
ing then made at the end, there oo/es in gentle drops a cool 
pleasant liquor, called Tarce, or Toddy, the palm-wjnc of the 
poets This, when first drawn, is cooling and salutary , but when 
fermented and distilled, produces an intoxicating spirit Thus a 
plantation of cocoa-nut trees yields the proprietor a considerable 
profit, and generally forms part of the go\ernment revenue 

The cocoa-nut tree delights in a flat sand) soil, near the sea, 
and must be frequentl) watered, while the palni)ras, or brab 
trees, grow on lulls, and rocky mountains These also abound on 
our small island, as well as the date-tree, but the fruit of the lat- 
ter seldom attains perfection These trees arc of the same genus, 
though differing according to their respective classes, the) all pro- 
duce the pahn-wine, and are generally included under the name 
of Palms, or Palmelos 

Thomson gives a very beautiful description of these oncntal 
groves, whose leaves, I omitted to mention, are used instead of 
paper, b) the natives on the Malabar coast, and the inhabitants 
of the Carnatic 


“ Stretch d amid these orchards of the sun, 

" Where high palmctos lift their graceful shade, 

" Give me to dram the cocoa s milky bowl, 

“ And from the palm to draw its freshening wine, 
" More bounteous far than all the frantic juice 
" Which Bacchus pours' 


The Banian, or Burr tree (Ficus Indica, Lin ) is equally de- 
serving our attention from being one of the most curious and 
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beautiful of nature's productions in that genial climate, where she 
sports with the greatest profusion and variety. Each tree is in it- 
self a grove, and some of them are of an amazing size, as they are 
continually mcieasing, and, contrary to most other animal and 
\ egetable productions, seem to be exempted from decay for every 
branch from the main body throw's out its own roots, at first in 
small tender fibres, several 3 r aids fioin the ground, which conti- 
nually grow' thicker, until, b}' a gradual descent they leach its 
surface, whcie striking in, they increase to a large trunk, and be- 
come a parent tree, throwing out new branches from the top 
These m tune suspend their roots, and, receiving nouushment fioin 
the earth, swell into trunks, and shoot forth other branches, thus 
continuing in a state of progression so long as the first paient of 
them all supplies hci sustenance 

A banian tree, with many trunks, forms the most beautiful 
walks, vistas, and cool recesses, that can be imagined The 
lea\es arc large, soft, and of a lively green, the truit is a small fig, 
when ripe of a bright scarlet, affoiding sustenance to monkeys, 
squirrels, peacocks, and buds of various kinds, which dwell among 
the branches 

The Hindoos aic peculiarly fond of this tree, they consider its 
long duration, its out-stretching arms, and o\ er-shadowing benefi- 
cence, as emblems of the Deity, and almost pay it dnine honours. 
The Brahmins, who thus “ find a fane m every sacred grove,” 
spend much of their time in leligioUs solitude under the shade of 
the banian-tree, they plant it near the dewals, or Hindoo temples, 
improperly called Pagodas, and in those villages where theie is 
no structure for public worship, they place an image under one 
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one of these trees, and there perform a morning and evening sa- 
crifice. 

These are the trees under which a sect of naked philosopher*', 
called Gyninosoplnsts, assembled m Ai nan’s days, and tins lusto- 
nan of ancient Greece gives us a true picture of the modern 
Hindoos, “ In winter the Gymnosophists enjoy the benefit o( the 
“ sun’s rays in the open air, and m summer, alien the heat bc- 
“ comes excessive, they pass their time m cool and moist places, 
“ under large trees, which, according to the accounts of Ncarchus, 
“ cover a circumfcicnce of five acres, and extend their branches 
“ so far, that ten thousand men may easily find shelter under 
“ them ” 

There are none of this magnitude at Bombay, but on the 
banks of the Narbudda I have spent many delightful dajs with 
large parlies, on rural excuisions, under a tree supposed by some 
persons to be that described by Ncarchus, and certainly not at all 
mfenoi to it High floods ha\e at \arious times swept aw a} a 
considerable part of this extraordinary tree, but what still remains 
is near tw'o thousand feet m circumference, measured lound the 
principal stems, the oier-hanging branches, not yet struck down, 
cover a much larger space , and under it grow a number of cus- 
tard-apple, and other fruit trees The large trunks of this single 
tiee amount to three hundred and fifty, and the smaller ones ex- 
ceed three thousand each of these is constantl} sending forth 
branches and hanging roots, to form other trunks, and become the 
parents of a future progeny 

Tins magnificent pavilion affords a shelter to all travellers, par- 
ticularly the religious tribes of Hindoos, and is generally filled 
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willi a \anely of birds, snakes, and monkeys the latter have often 
diverted me with their antic tucks, especially in their parental 
affection to their } oung offspring , b} teaching them to select their 
food, to exert themselves, m lumping from bough to bough, and 
then in taking more extensne leaps from tree to tree, encouraging 
them by caresses when timorous, and menacing, and e\cn beating 
them, when refractory Knowing by instinct the malignit} of the 
snakes, thc\ arc most ngilant in their destruction the} sei7e them 
when asleep b} the neck, and running to the nearest flat stone, 
grind down the head b} a strong faction on the surface, frequently 
looking at it, and grinning at their pi ogress When convinced 
that the venomous fangs arc dcstro}cd, thc\ toss the reptile to 
their }oung ones to pla} with, and seem to rejoice in the destruc- 
tion of the common cncni} 

On a shooting party under this tree, one of my friends killed a 
female monhev, and carried it to lus lent, which was soon sur- 
rounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, who made a great noise, and 
in a menacing posture ad\anccd towards it on presenting Ins 
fowlmg-piccc, the} retreated, and appeared irresolute, but one, 
which from his age and station in the van, seemed the head of the 
troop, stood lus ground, chattering and menacing in a furious man- 
ner, nor could nil} cfiorls less cruel than firing drive him oft' he at 
length approached the tent door, and when finding his thrcalen- 
mgs were of no avail, he began a lamentable moaning, and by 
every token of grief and supplication, seemed to beg the bod} of 
the deceased on tins, it was given to him with tender sorrow' he 
took it up in lus arms, embraced it with conjugal affection, and 
earned it oft with a sort of triumph to Ins expecting comrades 
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The artless behaviour of this poor animal -wrought so powerfully 
on the sportsmen, that they resolved never more to level a gun at 
one of the monkey race 

The banian tree I am now describing, is called by the Hindoos 
cubbcer-burr, m memory of a favourite saint, and was much re- 
sorted to by the English gentlemen from 1’aroche l’utnah was 
then a flourishing clnefship, on tin banks of the xscibuddah, about 
ten miles from this celebrated tree The chief was extremely fond 
of field diversions, and used to encamp under it in a magnificent 
style, having a saloon, dining-room, drawing room, bed chambers, 
bath, kitchen, and every other accommodation, .ill in separate 
tents, yet did this noble tree cover the whole, together with his 
carnages, horses, camels, guards, and attendants "While its spread- 
ing branches afforded shady spots for the tents of his friends, with 
their servants and cattle And in the march of an anny, it lias 
been knowm to shelter seven thousand men. 

Such is the banian tree, the pnde of Hindostan, which Milton 
has thus discriminately and poetically introduced into his Paradise 
Lost 

“ Then both together went 
" Into the thickest wood, there soon thej chose 
" The fig-tree Is’ot that tree for fruit reno in d, 

“ But such, and at this day to Indians knov n 
" In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms, 

" Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
“ The bended tnigs take root, and daughters grow 
" About the mother tree , a pillar d shade 
" High over-arch d, and echoing walks between 
“ There oft the Indian herdsman shunning beat, 

" Shelters m cool, and tends bis pasturing herds, 

" At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 
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The arcca, or betel-nut tree, the areca catechu, Linn, is one 
of the most beautiful ot the palmyra lube, it grows pcifectly 
straight, with an elegant tuft of plumy branches on its summit, 
o\ crshadovvmg the blossoms and funt which aic interspersed among 
them there is a peculiar delicacy in the proportion and foliage 
of this tree, which makes it general!} admired the Indians com- 
pare it to an elegantly formed and beautiful woman, and there is 
the same allusion m Solomon’s Song, “ How fan, and how plea- 
sant art thou, O my love, for delights! thy stature is like to a palm 
tree, and thy bosom like clusters of grapes' 

The bctcl-nul, bcllei known by the name of sooparee, is in 
appearance like a large nutmeg, enclosed in a thick membraneous 
covering, and is highly esteemed by the Indians of all descrip- 
tions .is a fine stomachic, and a preservative ol the teeth and gums 
they cut it into small pieces, and cal it with a hoi pungent leaf, 
called betel, spread over with chunam, or delicate shell lime, 
which the natives carry in bo\es, like tobacco, and chew it at all 
hours The betel is also introduced at visits ol ceremony, when 
the nut is cut into slices, uu\od with cardamoms and chunam, and 
folded up in a betel-leal, Listened by a clove, these arc presented 
on a salver to each guest at the conclusion ol a visit, and is gene- 
ral!} an indication to take have The betel-leaf, properly so 
called (piper betle, Linn ) is a plant entirely distinct and separate 
from the areca, or bctcl-nul tree, and grows m neat regular plan- 
tations, like hop-grounds, ciecpmg up the small poles, prepared 
for their protection. 

The groves and gardens on Bombay and the adjacent conti- 
nent, supply the inhabitants with guavas, plantains, bananas, cus- 
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tard-apples, jacas, tamarinds, cashew-apples, ananas, jamboos, 
oranges, limes, citrons, grapes, and pomegranates but the most 
useful, plentiful, and best fruit, is the mango (mangifera, Linn.) 
which <jrows abundantly all over Hmdostan, e\en in the forests 
and hedge-rows, on trees equal in size to a large Lnglish oak, but 
in appearance and foliage more resembling the Spanisb-chesnut. 
this valuable fruit \anes m shape, colour, and flavour, as much as 
apples do m Europe the superior kinds are extremely delicious, 
and in the interior resemble the large yellow peach at Venice, 
heightened by the fknour of the orange and anana and so plen- 
tiful are mangos, in the hot season, throughout most parts of India, 
that during im residence in Guzerat, the) were sold m the public 
markets for one rupee the culsey, or sis. hundred pounds in Eng- 
lish weight for half a crown the) are a delicacy to the nch, and 
a nutations diet for the poor, who in the mango season require but 
little other sustenance 

The auana, dignified by Thomson as the “ pride of vegetable 
life," needs no description, nor have I ever tasted pine-apples of a 
supenor flavour in the tornd zone, to some produced in the Eng- 
lish conservatones The custard-apples, of tvo kinds, are plea- 
sant fruits the pompelmose, or shadock (malus aurantia, Indica.) 
is much larger and more estimable than the orange the jaca (ar- 
tocarpus mtegnfoha, Linn ) is of a prodigious size, growing from 
the trunk and large branches of the tree; the fruit is luscious, and 
of a powerful smell, with a seed resembling the chesnut the guava 
(psidium, Linn ) shaped like a pear, has something of the straw- 
berr) flavour, some of the jamboos are palatable, and that species 
called the jambo-rosa, or rose-apple, has the scent and taste of the 
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rose The cnrambola, bihmbmg, counda, halfdluiec, and some 
of the smaller fruits, arc pleasant, particularly in tarts and 
presen cs 

Hindostnn is celebrated for a vawety of flowers and odoriferous 
plants, much esteemed by the Asiatic ladies, but generally too 
powerful for Europeans The champneh (michcha champaca, 
Linn ) which resembles the magnolia glauca, and whose blossoms 
perfume the air to a great extent, is the most highly pnzed The 
mogrcc, kcurnh, oleander, hinna, and several others, whose oriental 
names and characters it would be uninteresting to detail, logelhet 
with m\ riles, jasmins, and a few Chinese flowers, flourish in the 
Indian gardens, but two of then principal ornaments are the 
tube-rose and mhadavi (lpomoca, Linn ) the former, both double 
and single, arc extremely luxuriant, and from then alluring 
fragrance in the cool of the evening, arc called by the INIalay s, 
soondul mullnm, the intriguer of the night The mhadavi is a 
most beautiful creeper, covering our seals and ai hours with a small 
monopclalous flower, divided into fix c angular segments, like fine 
crimson \ civet, surrounded by u foliage uncommonly delicate it 
is introduced m the Hindoo diama of Sacontala, translated by 
Sir William Jones, with the blooming palalis, the balmy usnn, 
and other flowers highly prized by the Hindoo females How 
beautiful is the apostrophe o( Sacontala to this hej favourite plant, 
when about to leave the sacred groves, uheie she had spent her 
early dn}s in innocence and peace “ O mhadavi! thou lovely 
creeper, whose red blossoms inflame the grove' O, most ladiant of 
shining plants, receive my embraces, and return them with thy 
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the earth as iron," the consequences would be fatal Famine and 
pestilence, with all their dire attendants, stalk through the land, 
and spread destruction and despair on every side as those can 
testify who beheld the dreadful scenes at Bengal m the year 1770, 
and others, who have witnessed the sad effects of a failure of the 
crops in different parts of Hmdostan, where thousands are earned 
off by famine, and, from being deprived of sepulture or cremation, 
the atmosphere is rendered pestilential In such a climate, Chns- 
tians and Maliomedans, Jews and Gentiles, all unite m the hymn 
of the royal shepherd, when the rams descended on the and vales 
of Palestine* “ Thou visitest the earlh, and blessest it thou makest 
it very plenteous, thou waterest her furrows, thou sendest rain into 
the little valleys thereof thou makest it soft with the drops of rain, 
and blessest the increase of it. Thou crownest the year with thy 
goodness, and thy clouds drop fatness!” 

What renders the privation of ram at the expected season more 
dreadful on the continent, is the effect of the hot winds which then 
generally prevail, especially at a distance from the sea they are 
xery little known at Bombay m the northern provinces of Hm- 
dostan, and in the Carnatic, they are felt more or less m the best 
constructed houses, but are most distressing to travellers from 
milder climates, uhen passing through a country where no cara- 
vansera, lent, or friendly banian-tree, afford a shelter, the greatest 
alleviation is a house with thick walls, to resist the heat, and every 
door and window shut to exclude the air, or if open, to have 
screens of matted grass hanging before them, kept constantly wa- 
tered When these winds prevail, furniture of wood, glass, por- 
celaine, and metal, exposed to their blasts, although perfectly 
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shaded from the sun, arc as hot as if they had been placed before 
a fierce fire at the same time, -water in guglets from Persia, and 
jars of porous earth, hung up in the current of wind, is refreshingly 
cold, and vine, beer, and other liquors, in a cotton wrapper, 
constantly wetted, exposed in the same manner, a short lime be- 
fore they arc brought to table, arc like iced wines in Europe 

As a contrast to the \ lolcnce of the monsoon, and the unplea- 
sant effects of the hot i\ inds, there is sometimes a voluptuousness 
in the climate of India, a stillness in nature, an indescribable soft- 
ness, which soothes the mind, and gives it up to the most delightful 
sensations independent of the effects of opium, champomg, and 
other luxuries, so much indulged in by the oriental sensualist! 
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CHAPTER III. 


Put small island of Bombay docs nol afford ihe variety of ani- 
mated nature found on the adjacent continent winch abounds 
with tigers, leopards, wild-hogs, antelopes, deer of many kinds, 
hares, rabbits, and smaller animals, the elephant and the rhino- 
ceros are common in several parts ot India Aimadillos, hyenas, 
porcupines, and others of less note, arc to be seen m most places, 
but jackals, squirrels, and hedgehogs, are the only wild animals 
on Bombay Salsette, and the Mahratta shores, supply its mar- 
kets with plenty of oxen, sheep, goals, kids, poultry, butter, and 
every other necessaiy of life 

The mus malabaricus, or baudicoote rat, fiequently undermine 
warehouses, and destroy e\ cry kind of merchandize, so that they 
are a dangerous enemy The musk-rals, though small, are nearly 
as destructive, and have a most disagreeable smell, if one of these 
verminc gels into a chest of wine, e\ery bottle it passes o\er smells 
so strong of the animal, and acquires such a disagreeable flavour, 
that it cannot be diank 

Nor are the ants less obnoxious, they vary in shape, size, and 
colour, the largest aic black, near an inch long, and of great 

strength, their bile is painful, and blood frequently follows the 
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wound. They march in large armies, and ex acl heavy contribu- 
tions, parliculaily on sugar and preserves, though few eatables 
come amiss, and m a feu hours they commit terrible depredations 
But the termites, 01 while ants, make still greater ha\oc, they 
gnaw through the thickest planks, demolish beams and rafters, and 
entirely destroy books, papers, and bales of goods, which they 
perforate in a thousand places These, at a certain season, quit 
their reptile state, and become a winged insect. 

Lizards abound in the houses, fields, and gardens, they are a 
harmless race, differing in size, form, and colour, and some, like 
the chamehon, assume different hues The alligator, which in all 
respects resembles the Egyptian crocodile, is a terrible animal, 
seldom seen on Bombay, but they are found m most of the mere 
on the continent, from five to twenty feet in length The guana, 
aland animal of the lacerta lube, is the next m size, though sel- 
dom exceeding four feet, its colour is a duty green, and the skm 
covered with scales, some of the names cat the flesh, and consi- 
der it a dainty, others use it m medicine as a great restorative. 
India, like most other countiies between the tropics, is infested by 
serpents, scorpions, centipedes, and noxious reptiles of various 
kinds 

Among the serpents of India the cobra-mmelle is the smallest, 
and most dangerous, the bite occasions a speedy and painful 
death They are of a brown colour, speckled with black and 
white, though at a distance not easily distinguished from the 
ground on which they move, and happy would it be if they con- 
fined themselves to it, but they enter the houses, and creep upon 
the beds and chairs, I once found four, and at another time five, 
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m my chambci up stairs Thomsnu U uly defines this dreadful 
reptile, as 


“ Tlte small close lurking minister of tale 
“ Who«c high concocted senom through llie reins 
•* A rapid lightning darts, arrestmg swift 
" The vital current — Iorm d to humble man ' 

“ Hi, s child of vengeful nature 1 


The cobra di capello, or hooded-snake (coluber naja), called 
by the Indians the naag, or nagao, is a large and beautiful ser- 
pent, but one of the most renomous of all the coluber class, 
its bite gcncralty protes mortal in less than an hour It is called 
the hooded snake, from having a cuiious hood near the head, 
which it contracts or enlarges at pleasure, the center of this hood 
is marked in black and w lute like a pair of spectacles, from whence 
it is also named the spectacle-snake 

Of this genus are the dancing-snakes, which are carried in 
baskets throughout Ilindoslan, and procure a maintenance for a 
set of people, who play a few simple notes on the flute, with which 
the snakes seem much delighted, and keep time by a graceful mo- 
tion of the head, erecting about half their length from the ground, 
and following the music with gentle cmves, like the undulating 
lines of a swan’s neck It is a well attested fact, that when a 
house is infested with these snakes, and some others of the coluber 
genus, which deslioy poullay and small domestic animals, as also 
by the larger serpents of the boa tribe, the musicians are sent for, 
who by playing on a flagelet, find out their hiding-places, and 
charm them to destruction for no sooner do the snakes hear the 
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music, Ilian they come softly from then ictreat, and are easily 
taken. 1 imagine these musical snakes were knotvn m Palestine, 
from the Psalmist comparing the ungodly to the deaf adder, winch 
stoppelh her ears, and refuselh to hear the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely 

"When the music ceases the snakes appear motionless, but if 
not immediately covered up in the basket, the spectators are liable 
to fatal accidents Among my drawings is that of a cobra de ea- 
pello, which danced for an hour on the table while I painted it, 
during which I frequently handled it, to observe the beauty of the 
spots, and especially the spectacles on the hood, not doubting 
but that its venomous fangs had been preuously extracted But 
the ne\t morning my upper sen ant, who w'as a zealous Mussul- 
man, came to me in great haste, and desired I would instantly 
retire, and praise the Almighty for my good fortune - not under- 
standing his meaning, I told him that I had ahead) performed my 
dciotions, and had not so many staled prayers as the followers of 
his prophet. Mahomet then informed me, that while purchasing 
some fruit in the bazar, he observed the man who had been with 
me on the preceding evening, entertaining the country people with 
lus dancing snakes, the), according to their usual custom, sat on 
the ground around him, when, either fiom the music slopping too 
suddenly, or from some other cause irritating the vicious reptile 
which I had so often handled, it darted at the throat of a young 
woman, and mtheted a wound of which she died in about half an 
hour Mahomed once more repeated his advice for praise and 
ihanhsgiwng to Alla, and recorded me in Ins calendar as a lucky 
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Dr liuwll, tti las valuable ttv.iliM* on Indian has 

distinguish! d Ivetvmn the m ltoinnus and the liarinh ss spu ii‘s, m 
Un lime ti in 1 1 ol ho 1, coluber, mid unguis* lu hasgiM.nnn.it- 
i in ito tic-, uptton. mdioloimd mgi.ning-. of Uutv-thri e of tin 
pool i o muon M*rj»i'iil' in llindo'-tnn, experiments on the oflotls 
«>t tin ir lute, ’ind ih m m nl mm dn - applte d . with observations 
oi the ipp irttus po>\ nit d l>\ n it are, for pre paling and instilling 
unit poo >n In un inioio, th it i <piaiitit\ of waim Madcirt wmt 
i ihi n uitc to dlv , iv tilt in ontwaid appla ation of t an do luce on the 
pum nris, w as gi m r dlv sue n ssted in c tiring tin lull of the most 
m no'ii no vpuio ind lit it tin lntdnim railed the Tnnjorc-pill 
mi ind to In i ipi dlv (fin inons Dr Hio'-dl further observes, 
th it “of fmtv-thui Mtjuntv « \ainun d and dcserihed In him, 
nun only win found with poisonous ore ins and upon rom- 
•puing tin « fn i ts of ilu pooou of live orient il serpents on brute 
mini ih, with those producid In the poison of the mltlo-snaho, 
md iln I'mopi m \ipir, it inav in general hi tvm.it Ked, that the} 
all pr.nltn i ninth d s\ mptoins m irlv similar, how ever much they 
at t\ dim rin tin digni of the ir eltleu nous power, or in the ra- 
ptdit \ of its ojn t ition '1 lu lute of a rattle-snake in England, 
1 dl< d i dog m t" o mimiti s . the hue of the most pernicious snake 
m India *. is in \< r ohs< rn d to kill a dog in h than twenty -seven 
imimtt s 

It n’d hi enuring on too extensive a field to describe the 
iliirai.ii and hi aut\ ol the jt ipilios, hhellulte, scamhei, cte.ulte, 
e mill iridi s mil other nnei Is, w hie h animate the Indian groves, 
and *g inh ns ihroughout the dav anil ate succeeded b\ a variety 
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at moths, and nocturnal visitors, but especially the lampyris, or 
fire-flies, which glitter b) r thousands m the dark recesses of the 
banian-tree, and in perpetual motion on the external branches of 
the spreading tamarind, pioduce a singular and brilliant effect 
The locusts, which are so much dreaded in many parts of Hin- 
dostan, are seldom seen on Bombay but the creeping-leaf, and 
some others of the mantis class, are extremelj' curious, 

India also abounds with wasps and bees, the latter build their 
nests m rocky caverns and hollow trees, and produce plenty of 
wax and honey, but the best is brought from Muscat, and different 
parts of Arabia. Hie bees are sometimes very troublesome and 
dangerous, and often annoyed us m our visits to the caves at Sal- 
sette and the Elephanta, where thej r make their combs in th& 
clefts of the rocks, and in the recesses among the figures, and 
hang in immense clusters I have known a whole party put to the 
rout in the caverns of Salsette, and obliged to return with their 
curiosity unsatisfied, from haung imprudently fired a gun to dis- 
perse the bees, who in their rage pursued them to the bottom of 
the mountains 

I am surprized that commentators on the scriptures have per- 
plexed themselves about the food of John the Baptist m the wil- 
derness, which we are informed consisted of locusts and wild honey, 
and for which the cassia-fistula, or locust-tree, and many other sub- 
stitutes have been mentioned but it is well known that locusts 
are an article of food in Persia and Arabia, at the present day, 
the) are fned until their wings and legs fall off, and in that state 
are sold m the markets, and eaten with nee and dates, sometimes 
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iluv ouicd with salt and spices, and the wild honey is found in the 
clefts of the rocks in Judea, as abundantly as m the caves of 
Ilindostan 

We oflen read in scnplure of the butter of kine, the milk of 
sheep, and the fat of the kidneys of wheal, with the pure blood 
of the grape, and honey out of the rock “ I would bare fed thee 
with the finest of the wheat, and with honey out of the stony rock 
would I have satisfied thee ” There can be as little doubt what 
that honey was, as of the wild honey on which the Baptist fed in 
the wilderness, some of the greatest delicacies in India are now 
made from the rolong-flour, which is called the heart, or kidney of 
the wheal and most probably the brooks of honey and butter, 
mentioned by Zopliar, in the book of Job, were the liquid honey 
lrom the wild bees, and the clarified butter, or ghee, used through- 
out Hindostan, w’hicli pours like oil out of the duppers, or im- 
mense leather bottles in which it is transported, as an article of 
commerce, and is evcrj r where preferred b} the natives to butler 
not so prepared 

The continental woods are enlivened with peacocks, partridges, 
quails, green-pigeons, and other birds of brilliant plumage and 
excellent flavour, but under my present limitation, I can only 
describe a small part of Indian ornithology Vultures, kites, liaivks, 
crows, and a \ariety of smaller birds, abound in Bombay, and 
amadavads, and other songsters, are brought thither from Surat, 
and different countries 

The myneh is a very entertaining bird, hopping about the 
house, and articulating several words in the manner of the starling, 
and frequently repeating its own name of myneh, the sharukh, a 
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bird of the same kind, I am not so well acquainted with, but it is 
said to imitate the human voice in a wonderful manner 

The baya, or bottle-nested sparrow, is remarkable for its pen- 
dent nest, bnlhant plumage, and uncommon sagacity These birds 
are found in most parts of Hindustan, m shape they resemble the 
sparrow, as also in the brown feathers of the back and wings, the 
head and breast are of a bright yellow', and in the rays of a tro- 
pical sun have a splendid appearance, when flying by thousands 
in the same grove, they make a chirping noise, but have no song 
they associate in large communities, and cover extensive clumps 
of palrayias, acacias, and date trees, with their nests These are 
formed in a very ingenious manner, by long grass woven together 
in the shape of a bottle, with the neck hanging downwards, and 
suspended by the other end to the cxliemity of a flexible branch, 
the more effectually to secure the eggs and young brood from ser- 
pents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds of prey These nests contain 
several apartments, appropriated to different purposes in one the 
hen performs the office of incubation, another, consisting of a little 
thatched roof, and coveung a perch, without a bottom, is occu- 
pied by the male, who with his chirping note cheers the female 
during her maternal duties The Hindoos arc very fond of these 
birds, for their docility and sagacity when young, they teach 
them to fetch and carry, and at the time the young women resort 
to the public fountains, their lovers instruct the baya to pluck the 
tica, or golden ornament, fiom the forehead of their favourite, and 
bring it to their expecting master. 

Dr Fryer gives a very pleasant description of the baja, under 
the name of the todd^-bird, in bis entertaining travels “ Nature, 
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in the rainy season at Bomba}, afloids us a pleasant spcclnclc, as 
well as matter for admiration' for here is a bird, that is not only 
exquisitely cunovis m the ailificial composure of its nest with hay, 
but tumishcd ruth devices and stratagems to secure itself and 
} on ng ones from its deadly enemy, the squmcl, as likewise from 
the mjurv of the weather, which being unable to oppose, it eludes 
with this artifice, conniving the nesl like a slccple-lme, with wind- 
ing meanders before which hangs a penthouse for the ram to 
pass, tying it with so slender a tin cad to the bough of the tree, 
that the squirrel dare not venture Ins body, though Ins mouth 
water at the eggs and prey within, yet it is stiong enough to bear 
the hanging habitation of the ingenious conluvcr, fiee from all the 
assaults of its antagonists, and all the accidents of gusts and storms 
hundreds of these pendulous nests m,i) be seen on one tree ” 

Bqually curious in the stiuclurc of its nest, and fai superior in 
the vaucly and elegance of its plumage, is the tailor-bird of Hin- 
dostan, so called Horn its instinctive ingenuity in foiuung its nest 
it first selects a plant with large leaves, and then gathers cotton 
fiom the shrub, spins it to a thread by means of its long bill and 
slender feel, and then, as with a needle, sows the leaves neatly to- 
gether to conceal its nest The tailor bud (molaulla sutorm, Linn ) 
resembles some of the humming-birds at the Biarils, in shape and 
colour the hen is clothed in brown, but the plumage of the cock 
displays the varied lints of a/urc, purple, giecn and gold, so com- 
mon m those Ainciican beauties Often have I watched the pro- 
gress of an industrious pair of tailor-birds in my garden, bom then 
first choice of a plant, until the completion of the nest, and the 

enlargement of then young Ilow applicable are the following 

n 
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lines in tlie Vlusre Seatomanae, to the nidiGcation of the tailor-bird, 
and the pensile nest of the baja 


" Bebo T £ a bsti s ces' * 

“ Mark iz well, wnhia, witbcct' 

“ Xo tccl fad be tfat wrought, no kmfe to cct, 
“ Xo tad to fa, no fccckn to mse-t, 

" Xo gins to jam, ha bale beak wa, all 
“ And ret ho— naatl j fiajh d ' Wfat n.ci fand, 
“ With ere— cnplement and means of art, 

" Ccnld ccmnaa snob ttclr 


Although the last in mv collection, yet not the least in fa\our 
with all the orientals, is the bulbul, or Persian nightingale, who 
also call it hazardasitaun, or the “ bird of a thousand songs ” Its 
plumage is vanegated by shades of brown and white, with a black 
tuft upon the head, and some feathers of a bnght scarlet near the 
tail: it has a pleasing wild note, but I ne\er heard one that pos- 
sessed the charming "Variety of the English nightingale, or sere- 
naded us with its nocturnal melody whether the Indian bulbul 
and that of Iran entirely correspond, I bare some doubts, the 
Persian bulbul is celebrated by Hafiz and Khusroo, not onlv for 
the plaintive sweetness of its song, but for its passion for the rose, 
as they allege it is so enamoured with that flower, that if it sees 
any person pluck a rose from the tree, it laments and cries I 
drew a bulbul fluttering over a full-blown rose, as a vignette to 
a Persian ode, translated by Colonel lEoodburne, who presented 
me with the following copy, which has not before appeared m 
print. 
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OX THE ABSENCE OF II IS MISTRESS 

Translated from the Persian ef Imtr hlmsroo 


How, meet nyinpli, shall 1 bo gas 
Though it be (lie montli of Ma) > 

Banish d from tbe flower of spring, 

How tbe mournful bulbul sing 1 

Jos, tliat once inspir d in) lai 
Jo) and hope have fled aw is 
l’laintirc notes mint tell ni) woes 
In the absence of the rmc 1 

Looks, the language of the e)es, 

Tears ma> speak, and so mi) siglisj 
But tlic muse mutt lend her md 
To describe m) loicl) maid 

Limner, would )ou paml her fair, 

Marl her mien, her gait, her air; 

Mark the mischief of her c) e. 

Where the loses m ambush lie 

Shew the sense, the case, the grace. 

In each feature of her face, 

Lsery feeling of the nund, 

I ond, affectionate, refin d 1 

Hcmcns' how sw ifl our jo)j liavc past* 
Jo)s, which heat n might wish to last' 
Tanc), bring me back her charms. 

Bring tlitm rpuckl) to m) arms 
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Haste upon the morning gde. 

Tell her all my mournful tale. 

Tell her how my bosom bnms. 

How it bleeds till she returns ’ 

Ah 1 how happy once, and blest, 

Pantmg near thy spotless breast. 

Drinking poison from that eye. 

Breathing soft the mutual sigh’ 

Non complaining, now content. 

Free from every false restraint. 

Pleas d sve spend each happj hour. 

Under love s anspicicns power 

Shall ambition, u ealth, or pride. 

Lead me from thy path aside? 

No— sweet sovereign of my breast, 

LoTe alone shall make us blest ’ 

Kbusroo, cease tby artless strain. 

Nor suppose the numbers vain, 

If these pearls at random flung, 

Please the nymphs for whom they re strung 


The metaphor of stringing the pearls at the conclusion of these 
stanzas, is a poetical idea, common in the Persian language, and 
frequently to be met -with m the beautiful odes of Hafiz 

Having limited myself so much in the pleasing valk of oriental 
ornithology, I shall be very brief m its icthyology: the surround- 
ing ocean supplies Bombay mth a variety of excellent fish, some 
of them are similar to those m Europe, others are peculiar to India 
The pomfret is not unlike a small turbot, but of a more delicate 
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il.nour, and epicures esteem the black pomfret a great dainty 
the sable, or salmon-fish, a little resembles (lie Euiopean fish, from 
n lienee it is named the robal, the scir-fish, the grey mullet, and 
some others, arc \cry good, but the bnmbalo, a small fish, ex- 
tremely nutritnc, and caught m immense numbers, is the favourite 
with the natives, who arc allowed b) their religion to cat fish, 
they arc dried for home consumption, and furnish a principal ar- 
ticle of food for the Liscars, or Indian sailors, on board their ves- 
sels, they arc also a considerable article of commerce in their 
dried state Turtle arc sometimes caught at Bombay, and the 
adjacent islands, as arc sea era} -fish, oysters, limpets, and other 
shell fish 




CHAPTER IV. 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE HINDOOS, 

THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS Or IIINDOSTAN, AND THEIR 
DIVISION INTO CASTTS, 

WITH A PAHTICULAU DESCRIPTION or THE BUAIIMINS, 
AND HIT MOST PROMINENT FEATURES IN 
THE OTHER TRIBTS 


Homo sum, humam nihil 1 me ahcnum puto Ten 


In India a people present thcmschc. lo our ejes, clothed in Iinui garments, somewhat low 
descending of a gesture and garb, \u mav sa) , maidenli and w ell nigh effeminate , of a coun- 
tenance slip and somewhat cstrmged, set smiling out a glozcd and somewhat bashful familiant) 

Lord s Historj of the Persees in 101O 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Han ixg briefly mentioned the animal and \egetnblc productions 
of Bombay, I shall proceed to describe its inhabitants, commenc- 
ing n\ ith the Hindoos, the aborigines of Hmdoslnn From the 
northern mountains of 'I’lnbct and Tarlary, to llie southern pro- 
montory of Cape Comorin, and from the western shores of the 
Indus to the eastern banks of the Ganges, extended the boundaries 
of the vast empire of the ancient Hindoos, a country comprising 
ncarh as much land as half the continent of Europe, and con- 
laminc about seventy millions of inhabitants 

The Persians gave it the name oi Hindustan, from being the 
country of the Hindus, or Hindoos, lint in more early ages it -a as 
called b) themsebes Bharala, and sometimes Punyabhumi, or the 
land of urines a name expressive of the gentle government, and 
flourishing condition oi a mild and happy people The Greeks 
demed the name of India, which has been so generally adopted, 
from the Persian appellation, and in modern times, India has 
been used as a general name, not only for the extensive region 
abovcmcntioncd, but the still more eastern tracts of country, with 
the island of Ceylon, and those in the oriental archipelago 

The origin of the Hindoos, like that of most other nations, bu- 
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ried m obscurity, aad lost m fable, lias baffled the researches ol 
the ablest investigators. Mcgaslhenes, who a as sent .linbassadoi 
by Seleucus, to Sandracottos, king of Practri, w hose dominion 
now forms the fertile provinces of Bengal, Bahai, and Oude, a rote 
an account of his embassy, which Arrian has preserved in his his- 
tory of India, and that narrative, written two thousand years ago, 
when compared with the modern history of the Hindoos, convinces 
us how little change they have undergone m that long period nor 
have the conquests and cruellies of then Mahoincdan imaders, 
nor their commercial intercourse with the Europeans settled among 
them, been able to altei the long established manners and customs, 
so deeply interwoven with their lehgious tenets 

The Hindoos are divided into four principal tribes, the Brah- 
min, the Cshatriya, or Ketlerree, the Bbyse, and the Soodcr, and 
these chief tribes, or castes, are distinguished as the followers of 
Vishnoo, and Seeva, called Yishnoo-bukht, and Seeva-buhht 
The Brahmins study religion, astronomy, arts and sciences- 
they are the mstiuctors of youth, take care of the dewJabs, or 
temples, and perform eveiy kind of chanty The Cshalnya tube 
includes kings, nobles, magistrates, officers, and the superior orders 
of mankind The Vursya, or Bhyse, arc employed in commerce, 
agriculture, arms, and the occupation of shepherds and herdsmen 
The Sudra, or Sooder, includes manufacturers, mechanics, servants, 
and all the lower classes of society Each of these principal tribes 
is subdivided into a number of classes, or castes, amounting in all 
to eighty-four, who neither intermarry, nor intimately associate 
with each other So that each caste differs in features, dress, and 
appearance, as much as if they were of different nations, and by 
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laws mosl sluclly obscivcd, they aic separated fiom each olhei by 
insui mountable barriers 

Tlie Brahmins arc in all respects the first caste among the 
Hindoos, and by the laws arc entitled to \ery extraordinary privi- 
leges, ( specially in cases of delinquency no other tribe is admit- 
ted to the priesthood, to them aic all the m)sterics of their reli- 
gion and sacicd knowledge confined they alone understand the 
language of the Shastah, 01 Shaslras, those holy volumes which 
contain the religion and philosophy of the Hindoos, which are 
divided into four bedes, or vedas, a word signifying science These 
books the Brahmins esteem so sacicd, that they permit no other 
caste to read them , and they are w rillcn in the Saiiscrita language, 
which is now understood by \ery few except the Brahmins, and 
not by all of them for although ihcic can be no Hindoo priest 
that is not a Brahmin, yet it by no means implies that all of the 
Brahmin tribe arc priests on the contrary, they are employed in 
the political and rc\cnue dcpailments, and appear in lanous 
public characters under the governments in India, the great and 
powerful Mharatla empire, is at this da) ruled by a Brahmin 
soveieign, with the title of Peslnva others throughout the vast 
peninsula, pursue a variety of employments in the agricultural and 
commercial line, and some even cultivate their own lands 

The Hindoo religion admits of no proselytes, and is therefore 
a principal means of presemng the castes pure and distinct nei- 
ther have the Mahomedan conquests and oppressions, nor the in- 
tercourse of Europeans with the Hindoos, been able to subvert a 
system of theology and junsprudcnce, founded on a firm basis, 
and lnleidicled from all change by the most rigid law's 




so blinded will) tin* whole moral and civil obligations of life, 
lli.it it cult rs into c \ i r\ habit, and snni turns almost r\cr\ action. 

On withdrawing the veil from the sat ri tl volumes ol the Hin- 
doos. we m t Brahma, or the supreme deitv, rt presented as nb- 
sorlu d in the i ontemplation of Ins own ess ( nee, but from an lin- 
pnKi ot divine lovi , n ‘-obuiif to t reati oiht r beings to partake ol 
Ins ylnrv, and to be h ipp\ to all elermtv lie spake the word, 
and mac Is rose into esisteiui 1 lie < ommunded, and the host ot 
In neii wen fonmd! tluv wire cnatid tree, and were made 
p irtahi n ot tin dome alorv, and beatitude, on the « as\ condition 
of pnisina lliur t rnlor, and at Know h tlging him for the ir supreme 
Ia>rd lint not conti ill with tins happv state in the celestial re- 
gions, some ot the print ip d spirits n helled, and drew a number 
afu r tlu in, who wire all dooimd to lanamsh m that scene ol 
horror, so fnulv dt senht d bv onr sublime poet 


Jlf*r -it of k :nw »1 ft 1 »ln I fi |K-~rc 
A jJ tnt < ^*1 (Kir iWclIj ltoj»c nrtrr mtrci 
’ H\M t<» all, In l ittfiutr v itlmtit r til, 

* Mill l fri a>lati-I> iMll r fci\ 

\\ tilt ocr In urn- i jl,’ 1 ur unnnmm t!’ Milton 


In prort ss of turn, at the intercession ot the faithful angels, 
the fatal doom of tlu s< fallen spirits was revoked, anti the) wcie 
rt leased on the conditions of repentance and amendment, in a 
stall of probation Tor tins purpose a new creation of woilds 
took place, and mortal bodies were prepared tor the apostate 
angtls, w bull tlu) wire to animate for a certain space, there to 
be subject to natural and moral evils, llnongh winch they were 
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lignaiil spml, on llic contrarv, those animals which subsist on 
vegetable, and do not prey upon each other, me pronounced 
t.n oured of the Almighty 

That cveiy iiiiun.il form is endued with cogitation, memory, 
and ntloction, is one ol the established tenets of the Brahmins, 
indiul it must necessarily lollou, Irom the supposed metempsy- 
chosis oi the npnstJh spirits through these mortal forms they also 
belli ve that even distinct spuics of the animal creation have a 
compn liensm mode nl cointtiutm ating their ideas, peculiar to 
thcinsdus, uid that the nv lemps\( hosis of the delinquent spirits 
cMonds through rverv organized btxh, even to the smallest insect 
and n plile ’I hey lughh venerate the bee, and some species of 
the ant, and conceive the spirits animating these forms to be fa- 
voured In God, and that the intelli dual faculties aie more enlarged 
under them than in most others 

With such tends we cannot be surprized at their unwillingness 
to take aw av the life of mi) mature whatever, as the) must sup- 
pose them to possess still more acute sensations than our dramatic 
poet describes 

“ n>r implicit IxTtlr dial nr Ircaj \ijxu, 

" In cor[>oral Hlflrtm- f.rU a pa»£ n great 
" A* wli-n a gmnt din' Sihki irriu 

The devotion of the Hindoos to the Supreme Being, and the 
inferior deities, consists in a regular attendance at the dcvvals, or 
temples, especially at the solemn festivals, m performing parti- 
cular religious ceremonies m their own houses, m prayers, ablu- 
tions, fastings, and penances, but especially m oblations, which 
consist chiefly of spices, incense, rice, fruits, and flowers, and nl- 

K 



though the} ha\c been in found times accused of offering human 
sacrifices, it is certain the} now \cr\ rarel} shed even flic blood oi 
an animal in their religious seruees 

I shall not duel! pnrlicul.uh on the religious boohs of the 
Hindoos, but it would be injustice to omit the following sublime 
description of the Supicmc Being, from the writings of Goicrnor 
Holwell, who was an earl} imcstig.iloi of those subjects, before 
the field of oriental literature so laudablj engaged the attention of 
the English 

“ God is Oxe' Cieatorof all that is 1 God is like a perfect 
sphere, without beginning, and without end! God rules and go- 
verns all creation by a general proudcnce, resulting from firsl 
determined and fixed principles Thou shalt not make inquir} 
into the essence of the Etekxae One, nor by what laws lie go- 
verns An inquiry into either is lam and criminal ]t is enough, 
that day by daj, and night by night, thou sccst in his works, lus 
wisdom, his power, and his mere} — Benefit llierebj 

As applicable to this subject, I shall transcribe a few passages 
from the Vedas of the Hindoos, translated by Sir William Jones, 
to whose im aluable works we are indebted for so man} acquisi- 
tions in oriental literature 

“ By one Supreme Ruler is this unnerse penaded, e\cn c\cr} 
world in the whole circle of nature Enjoy pure delight, O man! 
by abandoning all thoughts of this perishable world, and coict 
not the wealth of any creature existing.” 

“ To those regions w'here e\ il spirits dwell, and which utter 
darkness invokes, all such men sure!} go after death, as destroy' 
the purity of their own souls.” 


392-23 
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“ Umcil, O Thou who guest sustenance to the world, that face 
of the true sun, which is now hidden by a vase of golden light 1 so 
tlinl we may sec the truth, and know oui whole dulyl” 

“ 0 Tlion w ho guest sustenance to the world, thou sole inoicr 
of all, thou who rcstraincst sinners, who pcnadcst yon great lumi- 
nary, who a p pea rest as the son of the ciealorl lade thy djjvhng 
beams and expand thy spiritual brightness, that I may' view thy 
most auspicious, most glorious, real form " 

“ Let my soul return to the immortal spirit of God! and then, 
let my body, which ends in ashes, return to dusL 1 ” 

“ O Spirit, who pcnadcst fire, load us m a straight path to the 
riches of beatitude 1 icmovc ouch foul taint from our souls, who 
approach thee with the highest praise, and the most fervid ado- 
ration!” 

“ God, who is perfect wisdom, and perfect happiness, is the 
final refuge of the man who has liberally bestowed Ins wealth, who 
lias been firm in \ irlue, and who knows and adores that Great One!” 
“ Remember me, 0 Om, Thou divine Spirit!” 

In Sir 'William Jones’s institutes of the Hindoo laws, .after 
slating some blemishes, and a few absurdities m the system, that 
excellent orientalist obscncs, “ nevertheless a spirit of sublime 
devotion, of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tenderness 
to all sentient creatures, pervades the whole woik the style of it 
has a certain austere majesty, that sounds like the language of 
legislation, and extorts a respectful awe, the sentiments of inde- 
pendence on all beings but God, and the harsh admonitions, even 
to kings, arc truly noble, and the many panegyrics on the Gd- 
yatn, the mothci, as it is called, of the Vedas, piovc the author to 
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have adored (not the visible material sun, but) that divine and in- 
comparably greater light, to use the words of the most venerable 
text in the Indian scripture, which illumines all, delights all, from 
which all proceed, to which all must return, and which alone can 
irradiate (not our visual organs merely, but our souls, and) our 
intellects Whaler er opinion, in short, may be formed of Menu 
and his Ians, in a country happily enlightened by sound philo- 
sophy, and the only true revelation, it must be remembered, that 
those laws are actually revered as the word of the Most High, by 
nations of great importance to the political and commercial inte- 
rests of Europe, and particularly by many millions of Hindoo 
subjects, whose well directed industry adds largely to the wealth 
of Britain, and who ask no more in return than protection for 
their persons and places ot abode, justice in their temporal con- 
cerns, indulgence to the prejudice of their own religion, and the 
benefiL of those laws which they' have been taught to believe sacred, 
and which alone they can possibly comprehend.” 

The fakeers, or yogees, of the Senassee tribe, arc a set of men- 
dicant philosophers, who travel all over Ilmdostan, and live on 
the chanty of the other castes of Hindoos They arc generally 
entirely naked, most of them robust handsome men. they admit 
proselytes from the other tribes, especially youth of bright parts, 
and take great pains to instruct them m their mysteries These 
Gymnosophisls often unite in large armed bodies, and perform 
pilgrimages to the sacred rivers and celebrated temples, but thev 
are more like an army marching through a province, than an 
assembly of saints in procession to a temple, and ofteu lay the 
countnes through which they pass under contribution 
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Many yogees, and similar professors, are devotees of the 
strictest order, canying then superstition and enthusiasm far be- 
yond any thing we are acquainted with in Europe even the 
austerities of La Trnppe are light in comparison with the voluntaiy 
penances ot these philosophers , who reside in holes and caves, or 
remain under the banian trees near the temples They imagine 
the expiation of their own sins, and sometimes those of others, 
consists in the most rigorous penances and mortifications Softie 
of them enter into a solemn vow to continue for life in one un- 
varied posture, olheis undeitake to carry a cumbrous load, or 
drag a heavy chain, some crawl on their hands and knees, for 
years, around an extensive empire, and others roll their bodies on 
the earth, fiom the shores of the Indus to the banks of the Ganges, 
and in that humiliating posture, collect money to enable them 
either to build a temple, to dig a well, or to atone for some parti- 
culai sin. Some swing during their whole life, in this torrid clime, 
before a slow fire, oLhers suspend themselves, with their heads 
downwards, for a certain time, over the fiercest flames 

I have seen a man who had made a vow to hold up his arms 
m a peipendicular manner above lus head, and never to suspend 
them, at length he totally lost the power of moving them at all 
He was one of the Gymuosophists, who wear no kind of covenng, 
and seemed more like a wild beast than a man his arms, from 
having been so long in one posture, were become withered, and 
dried up, while his outstretched fingers, with long nails of twenty 
years growth, gave them the appearance of extraordinary horns 
lus hair, full of dust, and never combed, hung over him in a savage 
manner, and, except in his erect posture, there appeared nothing 
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human about him This man was travelling throughout Hindos- 
tan, and being unable to help himself with food, women of dis- 
tinction among the Hindoos contended for the honour of feeding 
this holy person whereier he appeared 

I saw another of these devotees, who was one of the phallic 
worshippers of Seeva, and uho, not content with wearing or 
adoring the symbol of that deitj r , had made a vow to fix ever}' 
year a large iron nng into the most lender pait of his body, and 
thereto to suspend a heavy chain, many yards long, to drag on the 
ground 1 saw this extraoidmary saint, in the seventh j'ear of his 
penance, when he had just put m the seventh ring, and the wound 
nas then so recent and painful, that he was obliged to carry the 
chain upon his shoulder, until the orifice became more callous 
I could recite many other facts, with a variety of superstitious 
as well as indecent rites and painful ceremonies, which these mis- 
taken votaries practise, in hopes of appeasing the Beity. Such 
austerities ought to make us more highly prize the pure and holy 
tenets of the Christian religion, and should fill our hearts vitli 
love and gratitude to Him who brought life and immortality to 
light through lus gospel, and offered Himself as a complete atone- 
ment for the sms of a fallen world 1 

The Brahmins at the Hindoo temples seldom wear a turban, 
and the upper part of their body is generally naked, but they 
never appear without the zennar, or sacred string, passing over 
them from the left shoulder, and a piece of fine cotton is tied 
round the waist, and falls in graceful folds below the knee Their 
simple diet consists of milk, rice, fiuit, and vegetables, they ab- 
stain from every thing that either had or could enjoy life, and use 
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spices to flavour the nee, -which is then principal food, it is also 
enriched with ghee, or clarified butter. 

We cannot but admire the principle which dictates this huma- 
nity and self-denial although, did they through a microscope ob- 
seive the animalculae which cover the mango, and compose the 
bloom of the fig, or perceive the animated myriads that swarm on 
every i egelable the}' eat, they must, on their present system, be at 
a loss foi subsistence Some of the Brahmins carry their austenties 
to such a length, as never to eat any thing but the grain which has 
passed through the cow, which being aftei wards separated fiom 
its accompaniments, is considered by them as the purest of all 
food , in such \ eneration is this animal held b} the Hindoos 

Fiom the religious order of Brahmins, I descend to the 
cast of Chandalahs, or Pariars These people are considered so 
abject, aie employed in the vilest offices, and held in such detes- 
tation, that no other tribe will touch them, and those Hindoos 
who commit enormous crimes are excommunicated into this caste, 
■which is considered to be a punishment worse than death 

But I will dwell no longer on particular castes, being desirous 
to draw a portrait of the Hindoos, where they bear a more general 
resemblance with each other for although each caste, as I have 
already mentioned, differs something in dress, and has a few pe- 
culiar customs, and rules for ceremonial and moral conduct, yet 
they all agree in the fiindamental tenets of their religion, and the 
principal duties of life. 

They are commonly of the middle stature, slight and well 
proportioned, with legular and expressive features, black eyes, 
and a serene countenance Among the virtues of the Hindoos are, 
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piety, obedience to superiors, resignation in misfortune, charily 
and hospitality filial, parental, and conjugal affection, are among 
their dislmsuislung characteristics 'lhc\ are extreme] \ sober, 
driukino- only water, milk, or sherbet, and none but those of the 
lowest order are eier seen m a stale of intoxication They eat m 
the morning and eiening, their cooking utensils are simple, their 
plates and dishes are general!} formed from the leaf of the plan- 
tain-tree, or the nymphea lotos, that beautiful 111} which abounds 
in every lake, these are neicr used a second time* the furniture 
of their houses is equally simple, seldom extending beiond what 
is absolutely necessary for a people whose wants are \er} few, 
when compared with those of the inhabitants m northern cli- 
mates. 

The men, inmost of the Hindoo tribes, shaie the head and 
beard, but leave the mustaclnos on the upper lip, and a small lock 
of hair on the head The better sort wear turbans of fine muslin, 
of different colours, and a jama, or long gown of white calico, 
which is tied round the middle with a fringed or embroidered sash 
Their shoes are of red leather, or English broad-cloth, sometimes 
ornamented, and always turned up with a long point at the toe 
Their ears are bored, and adorned with large gold rings, passing 
through two pearls, or rubies; and on the arms they wear brace- 
lets of gold or silver. The princes and nobles are adorned with 
pear] necklaces and golden chains, sustaining clusters of costly 
gems, their turbans are enriched with diamonds, rubies, aud 
emeralds, and their bracelets composed of gold and precious 
stones. 

The inferior castes are of a darker complexion than the superior 




" Something (Inn bnuti deircr, iliould we loot 
" Or on (lie mind, or mind iliunnn d face, 

" Truth, goodness, honour, Inmion), and lose, 

“ The richest bountt of indulgent hem cn' Jno'i*c»\ 

No women can be more attentive to cleanliness than the Hin- 
doos they take every method to render their peisons delicate, 
soft, and attractive their dress is peculiar!}' becoming, consisting 
of a long piece of silk, or cotton, tied round the waist, and hang- 
ing m a graceful manner to the feci, it is afterwards brought o\ci 
the body in negligent folds; undei this they cover the bosom with 
a short waistcoat of satin, but wear no linen Their long black 
hail is adorned with jewels, and wreaths of flowers their ears 
are bored in many places, and loaded with pearls a varictj of 
gold chains, strings of peail, and precious stones, fall fiom the 
neck o\ei the bosom, aud the arms arc covered with bracelets, 
from the wrist to the elbow, they have also gold and silver chains 
round the ancles, and abundance of rings on their fingers and toes, 
among the former is frequently a small mirror I think the richer 
the dress, the less becoming it appears, and a Hindoo woman of 
distinction alwajs seems to be oveiloaded with finery , while the 
village njmphs, with fcwei ornaments, but m the same eleirant 
drapeiy, are more captivating akliough there arc verj few wo- 
men, even of the lowest families, vv ho hav e not some jew els at their 
marriage 

In these external decorations consist the pride and pleasure of 
these uninslructed females, for very few, even m the best families, 
know how to read or write, or are capable of intellectual enjoj- 
ment ~SVe learn from Homer, that the women in ancient Greece 



always kept in a retired part of the house, employed in embroidery 
01 other feminine occupations and at this day, the Indian females 
arc nc\cr seen by those who \isil the mastci of the family, they 
know but little of the world, and aie not permitted to eat with 
their husbands or brothers, nor to associate with other men 

After the girls are betrothed, the ends of the fingers and nails 
are dyed red, n ith a preparation from the mendey, or hinna shrub, 
already mentioned as a principal ornament of the Asiatic gardeus 
The}' make a black circle round the eyes with the powder of anti- 
mony, which adds much to their brilliancy, and heightens the 
beauty of the eastern ladies 

The houses of the rich Hindoos and Mahometans, are generally 
built within an inclosure, surrounded by galleries, or verandas 
not only for privacy, but to exclude the sun lrom the apartments 
This court is frequently adorned with shrubs and flowers, and a 
fountain playing before the principal room, where the master re- 
ceives Ins guests, which is open m front to the garden, and fur- 
nished with carpets and cushions 

Education in general among the Hindoos, is attended with v et- 
hnic trouble few boys in the subordinate tribes are taught any- 
thing more than to read and write, with the rudiments of the trade 
or profession, they are intended for, but many of the Brahmin 
youth are instructed m astronomy-, astrology, and physic, and 
acquire some knowledge of the civil and religious laws Nothing 
can be more simple than a Hindoo school, which is usually undei 
a thatched shed open on three sides, with a sanded floor, on which 
the boys learn to wntc, and go through the first rules of arithmetic, 
in which science some of them make a great piogtess 



The ceremonies of the Hindoos open an ample field, on which 
I can now make onl) a fen cursory obsenations The children 
are married at ihe discretion of their parents, the girls at three or 
four, and the boys at six or eight rears of age: the nuptials are 
very expensive, occasioned bj an ostentatious parade, nocturnal 
processions, feasting for several days, and presents to the numerous 
guests The bride afterwards sees her husband as a plav -fellow, 
she is taught to place her affection on this object, and never thinks 
of any other, until, when about eleven years old, she is con- 
ducted with some ceremony to Ins house, and commences the 
duties of a wife, and the mistress of a family But should the 
boy die during that interval, the girl must remain a widow for life, 
have her head shaved, be divested of every ornament, and perform 
many menial offices One delicate attention which most of the 
Hindoo women voluntarily pay to their husband, is, that when 
he is absent from home for any length of time, they seldom 
wear their jewels, or decorate themselv es with ornaments , since the 
object they most wished to please is no longer in their presence. 
Xo widow is permitted to marry a second time, but a man mav 
have a succession of wives polygamy is allowed by the Hindoo 
law, though not generally practised, except when the first wife 
proves barren Every Hindoo must marry into lus own caste, but 
among the lower classes at Bombay, I have known this ordinance 
evaded And in several parts of India, especially m Mysore and 
Malabar, the ryots, or cultivators of the land, take as manj wives 
as they can maintain, as the women there are extremely useful m 
different branches of husbandry, and are not expensive to their 
husbands 
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Alost ot the Hindoos burn their dead 'I'he funeral piles of the 
ruli are mingled with sandal-wood, ami led b\ aromatic oils, 
while tin poor are tonsunud with humble faggots Some put the 
bodies of their dicea-ed Iriuids into nvers, especially those they 
deem hols streams, and tin re are particular castes m Bengal, who 
whin tin \ dunk tin sn h past ret overv. expose them on the banks 
of the (Jamies, Idi tin ir mouths with sirred mud, and leave them 
it high-water milk, to be carried awa\ In the tide 

'1 tiromihonl the gn Her part of Ihndostau, when all hopes of 
recmirs ir< our, tin Mtk person is liken from the bed, and laid 
upon tin c uth, lint In max expire on the c lenient bum xxhich lie 
was origin ills fornu d Alter Ins death, the house is surrounded 
b\ widows, lured tor the purpose, who make loud lamentations, 
In it their breasts in a violent manner, and allecl curx token of 
cm f md despair Tilt male relations attend the corpse to the 
fum nl pile, which, if possible, is ulwuvs near the water and after 
tin both is consumed the aslns arc sprinkled with milk and con- 
st crated w Ut r, bronuht from the Ganges, or some oilier holy 
stream, and ren monies arc performed (or several days 

Although the custom of burning the dead <n generally prevails, 
v 1 1 in soim districts, on particular orcasums, they arc interred 
*1 hi* < \tr toulm try uMom of the widow burning herself with the 
body of b* r deceased husband, is never permitted under the Eng- 
lish government, and very seldom by the Mahomcdans, but is 
constantly practised among the Main atlas, and ehflercnt castes of 
Hindoos, under their own princes on the continent 

On the decease of the husband, if Ins widow resolves to attend 
him to the v. oriel of spirits, a luuoral pile is erected, covered with 
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an arbour of diy boughs, where the dead body is placed the hung 
victim follows, dressed, in her bridal jewels, sunounded by rela- 
tions, priests, and musicians After certain prayers and ceremo- 
nies, she takes off her jewels, and piesenting them with hei last 
blessing to her nearest relative, she ascends the funeral pile, enters 
the awful bower, and placing herself near the body of her husband, 
with her own hand generally sets flic to the pile, vhich being 
constantly supplied with aiomatic oils, the mortal frames are soon 
consumed and the Hindoos entertain no doubt of the soul's re- 
union in purer realms, where, howe\er false the pnnciple, they 
are taught to believe that such keioic vntue, and approved con- 
stancy, will meet with a proportionate reward During the cre- 
mation, the noise of the trumpets, and other musical insliumcnts, 
overpowers the cries of the self-devoted victim, should her resolu- 
tion fail her. but those who have attended this solemn sacrifice, 
assure us, that they always observed, even the youngest widows, 
to manifest the greatest composure and dignity llnoughout the 
awful scene 

The Hindoos are much addicted to astrology, and place such 
implicit faith in their Brahmins and soothsayers, that they will not 
make a bargain, enter into a contract, nor suffer a ship to sail, on 
a day, or an hour, which they pronounce unlucky They have 
even lucky minutes, when important business can only be trans- 
acted But Greece and Rome, even m the highest state of cm- 
hzation and refinement, produced many persons who ueie equally 
credulous in omens and auspices, and as much addicted to astro- 
logy and augury, as any of the modem Hindoos. 

Religious disputes and unavailing controversies, seldom disturb 
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’In' prut' i>! .1 Hindoo, conlentedh lie .ulopls the nice and cere- 
monies «'l Ins tnrolathots, belli \rs m then tends, pcrlenms Ins 
st iti il ablutions, .mil hot ps (In' appointed festivals nor by free 
uupurn s. iml In or opinions, dots lie tlisimb tin pence of others 
nr pi unit tin in to ink rmpt bis mm 

ll is not tin n in Hindustan that \u are to look lot the pcifcc- 
tinn ol irt mil s t lent e, |or eminent statesmen, and sago philoso- 
phic. but the Hindoos, who n side nt a distance 1 1 om capital 
citim still priu ru lmteh ol th it smipln il\ ol manners faneied by 
tin pm ts in the golden age and sci in, more than am otlic r pe’oplc 
now i \|stmti to re tlt/i the innocent and peat t fill mode ol hie*, w Inch 
tin \ iseribi to that happ\ .era Elicit 1 s.nv the Hrahinm women 
ot distinction driuing water at the Milage wells, and tending then 
i nth to the 1 ihi s and uvers, tltov recalled the transactions of the 
pelri trill el di\s \ « rs otteii ban I witnessed a scene similar to 
ih it In twn ii .\hrah nn s s ( rv ant and lie bcK ill, at the entrance of a 
Hindoo mII ig< mCin/eril “ He made his canu Is to kneel clow n 
“ without the cit\, b\ i will of water, at the tune of the evening, 
“ eve n the tune' win n tin women go out to draw water and behold 
“ lb bi k di < nine* with her pitcher on her shoulder , and the damsel 
“was vers tan to look upon and she went down, and filled her 
“ piteliu, and came up And the servant said unto her, Let me 
“ drink, I pray thee and she said, Drink, and 1 will give thy ca- 
“ mils drink also and she hasted, and emptied her pitcher into 
“ the trough, and ran again unto the well to elniw water, and drew 
" for all the camels’’ The Hindoo damsels of the picscnl day 
live m as much sunplicilv as those lormerly m Mesopotamia, they’ 
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still descend to tlie -wells, and contiuue to pour the water mto an 
adjacent trough for the convenience of the cattle 

The uatnes of the tomd zone aie not fond of exercise, walk- 
ing is bj no means considered as a pleasing recreation, they like 
to nde a wood horse, with gentle paces, or to take the air in a 
hackree, a sort of chariot drawn by white oxen, it is seldom hung 
on springs, and consists of a conical dome, supported by four pil- 
lars, covered with broad cloth, and curtains in front and on each 
side, to open at pleasure Officers of government, and men of 
rank are earned in a palankeen, or more properly a palkee, an 
Asiatic luxurj', as yet unknown in Europe It is composed of a 
shell, or frame, about six feet long, and half as broad, fixed to a 
long bamboo, forming a bold curve m the center, which there nses 
about four feet from the frame Over the bamboo is spread a 
canop) of cloth, or velvet, the length of the shell, adorned with 
fnngcs and tassels of gold, silver, or silk, and the frame contains 
a bed and pillows, covered with silk, and so disposed that you 
may cither sit up or recline, as is most agreeable The palankeen 
is carried by four men, who with relays, travel at a great rate, and 
I think there is not a more cheerful or happy set of people in- 
India, than the generahl}' of the palankeen bearers 

The Asiatics loie to retire with their women and children to 
some cool spot near a mer or tank, shaded by the friendly banian 
tree, or spreading mango, there they enjoy that sort of indolent 
repose which they arc so fond of, and partake of an innocent 
repast of herbs and fruits, on the verdant carpet 

I lie wealth} Mahometans, Hindoos, and Parsees, frequently 
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entertain their fneuds at their garden houses: but m these mixed 
companies no women are present, except the dancing-girls, or 
tolerated courtezans, uho arc accompanied by musicians, playing 
on instruments resembling the guittar and violin. These singing- 
tnen and singing-women, arc hired at festivals and grand solemni- 
ties, among all sects and professions in India Many of the 
dancing-girls arc extremely delicate in their persons, soft and 
regular in their features, with a form of perfect symmetry , and, 
although dedicated from infancy to this profession, they m general 
presene a decciu y and modesty in their demeanor, which is more 
likely to allure, than the shameless effrontery of similar characters 
in other countries Their dances require great attention, from the 
dancer's feet being hung uith small bells, which act in concert 
with the music. Two girls usually perform at the same time, 
their steps arc not so mazy or active as ours, but much more inte- 
resting. as the song, the music, and the motions of the dance, 
combine to express lo\c, hope, jealousy, despair, and the passions 
so well known to loiers, and tery easily to be understood by those 
-who are ignorant of other languages. The Indians are extremely 
fond of this entertainment, and lavish large sums on their fa- 
vourites 

Another kind of dancmg-girls are dedicated to the principal 
Hindoo temples, these are supplied by their parents, who are 
taught, that the presentation of a beautiful daughter to the deity 
is highly acceptable* they dance and smg at the festivals, but are 
not considered in the character of the vestal virgins m ancient 
Home, or of those we read of among the Peruvians, for if we 

investigate the brahmmical mysteries, i\e shall find that these 

M 
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damsels arc not only dedicated to the pnncipal idols, but to the 
pleasure of the priests They seldom leave the place of their 
initiation, looking upon themselies as wedded to the deities but 
as they fiequently have children, who partake more of a terrestrial 
than a celestial origin, the boys are taught to play on musual in- 
struments, and the girls are early instructed in the profession of 
then mothers 

All the laige cities in Hindostan contain sets of musicians and 
dancing-girls, under the care of their respective duennas, who are 
alwa}'s leady to attend for hire at weddings, artd other festivities, 
01 to finish the evening entertainment of the Europeans and na- 
tives, and many of them accompany the Asiatic armies to the 
fidd- 

The singing-men and singing-women mentioned by the aged 
Barzillai, and the daughters of music that we read of in the sacred 
pages, as well as in the ancient poets, resembled these characters 
in Hindostan The women of Isiael came out to meet David and 
Saul, dancing to instruments of music, and complimenting Saul 
•with haiing slain lus thousands, and David his ten thousands 
The choiislers of Palestine resembled those m India, who now 
celebrate a prince, 01 general, in the same manner at a public 
festival 

It is not only the introduction of dancing-girls and musicians, 
but a variety of other customs, which lemind us of similar 
scenes among the ancients The Gieeks and other nations kept 
their lehgious festivals among consecrated groves, gloomy forests, 
and sacred fountains The Hindoos do the same, and have done 
so from the remotest antiquity The Druids had their solemn 



oik* i)h ir iwtul shades, ami hole ictreals, the Pnahmms hate 
tin ir m m ril'k trees launirile tanks anil consecrated in ers, to 
wluih it ippomtod seasons, the \ repair with their followers, to 
pi rlonn dilutions to drink of tin hallowed stream and deck the 
1 ) inks with tlowtrt ohlations 'lluu is something awful in the 
glooms s\j nli , it niturdh inspirt s uligious rtfiections, and thcrc- 
tor< tin Druids uni picul priest-, alua\s held them in \cnera- 
tion 1 ml nothing in this respect ( tpi ds the bainan-tru, tlul rural 
t im , w liu h is so tulh ill -erilu d m .1 lormcr i h.ipler 

*1 In 1 1 md 00 religion requires Inqueul ablution, which is a 
1 cist 1 mi wisi|\ mtrodmid in a warm climate where cleanliness is 
\tr\ rondmivi to In iltli tlu se ablutions aic performed in the c ou- 
st 1 1 iti d t inks in ir the U niph s but 111 most ol die jirmeip d cities 

m liumimmis, 01 public baths, and people ol fortune, espe- 

ci ill \ unong tin "Mogul* line tin si eomemenccs in then own 
lioiisi s It ilium: sumptmnislc was a great lu\un among the 
C,niks mil Horn on and the buildings appropuated to this pur- 
posi , 1 (institute some ot the most magnificent tematns of autiquiU 
’I lie lmmmuni or warm-bath, is etpialb the delight of the Asiatics, 
is is tin Mibsi qm lit anointing with aromatie oils The Hindoo 
women pi rfmm their hair with oil of (lines, cinnamon, sandal, 
niognis, and other sweet-scented flowers, and those who can 
allord it use the oil, or ottar ol roses this delicate and costly 
pcrluim is made in Hernia, and the northern prminces oi JJmdos- 
tan it is the pure essential oil ol roses, rising 111 small pailiclcs 

on the surf ice ol new l\ -distilled rose-water J11 Persia, w hole 

fields are co\ creel with the Damaseus-rosc, or the scripture rose of 
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Sharon but it requires many gallons of rose-water to furnish only 
a few drops of this delicious essence. 

The Hindoos, as well as the Mahometans, are forbidden the 
use of wine and spirituous liquors, and I believe most of the 
higher classes attend strictly to the prohibition , the lower classes 
are less abstemious but rich and poor, especially officers in the 
army, aud soldiers, are addicted to the use of opium, which they 
take in large quantities, and enjoy the pleasing delirium it occa- 
sions. In battle it inspires a false courage, and sometimes pro- 
duces a phrenzy, which lasts only for a short time, leaving those 
ay ho swallow tins pernicious drug m a state of languor and imbe- 
cility, until a renewal of the dose revives the spirits but its fre- 
quent use enfeebles the constitution, and shortens the lives of its 
deluded votaries 

Opium is used to a belter purpose by the halcarras, who are a 
set of people employed as messengers, spies, and letter earners 
An halcarra takes a letter, wraps it up in some secret fold of his 
shabby garment, and with a little opium, some Tice, and a small 
pot to draw water from the wells of .the charitable, he undertakes 
a journey of several hundred miles, and receives his reward on 
delivering the letter. 
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Titr rich nid fertile Kingdoms of Hindustan weic inhabited 
eiitircU In ilu Hindoos ttnlil tlit \eir070of tin* Clirislian sera, 
when the IslnmiK, or Mnhoinodaiis, commenced their conquests 
m the northern proxmus »»d formed the empire of Gliumi 
Those imadors were Tartars, from the northern juris of Asia, who 
brought with them the most Ingotted attachment to the Mnhoinc- 
dan faith, and undir a pretence of comcrlmg the Hindoos to 
the tends of tin Konm, lhe\ destnned their temples, and plun- 
dtrid them of the wealth which had been nccuinulaling for 
ages 'llu tr< isnres of gold and jewels found in some of those 
sacred r< pnstlories, ajijnar almost meredible History informs us, 
that the Sultaun Mon/-ul-])ien, who made nine expeditions into 
Ilmdostan, left In lnnd him m diamonds alone, of xarious sizes, 
fnc hundred mniituls m weight, which is little h ss than twenty 
thomand pounds in axoirdujiois and the nwiricc and cruclt> of 
Mnlunood, the first sultaun of Ghi/ni, in consequence of an im- 
pious tow, are too shocking to relate These invaders at length 
reduced all the northern kingdoms, the Mahomcdnn religion was 
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established, and followed by the most horrid massacres and de- 
vastations during the reign of eighteen princes a period which 
presents a sanguinary picture of w r ar and famine, desolation and 
despairl arising from the frequent but ineffectual struggles of the 
■wretched Hindoos, for their civil and religious liberties 

At the end of the fourteenth century, Timur Bee, or Tamer- 
lane, a prince descended from Zmgis Khan, chief of the Mogul 
Tartars, invaded the empire, established by the former Mahomedan 
conquerors, and with atrocious cruelty plundered not only the 
Hindoos, but the followers of the prophet, although the Mogul 
empire was not completely founded until the sixteenth century; 
when Baber, a descendant of Timur, got possession of Delhi, and 
made it the capital of his dominions Most of the southern dis- 
tricts were shortly after subdued, and the tenets of the Koran 
adopted by numbers, the converts entirely relinquished the Hindoo 
manners and dress, and lost the name 

After these Mogul sovereigns were fiimly established on the 
imperial throne, they permitted their Hindoo subjects the free 
enjoyment of their lehg^on, and although, from foreign wars, and 
intestine commotions, the picture of the limes too often presented 
a scene of blood and cruelty, yet the blessings of peace sometimes 
prevailed: during those happy intervals, poetry, history, and 
music, raised their dejected heads, and with many useful arts and 
sciences, assumed a short-lived smile, convincing us they only 
wanted the aid of milder governments, and less tumultuous times, 

to flourish in the realms of Hindostan, as well as in Grecian or 

/ 

Italian climes 
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•' Can ni wr\ hul (hr imipintuin [Jn a , 

' Oi frnim uprn, midit dntnt <tic 5 

* ''id tilt (hr lurd ami hi Im cmiiitr) i lcir«, 

" \nl rrparl.rti of (hr wrraili lie nor 

• Mi 1 o.r mill or f inline- mertli -in-’ 

* The ft ter d hand inonuhljr Uril o lli- >‘nnj 


Among the sovereigns of llindoM.m, the imperial AKber merits 
p irtiiu! ir notice, and. did tin limits permit, glad!} should X at- 
tempt «i tlienu, cm winch poets and historians lm\c dwelt with 
fond delight \khtr succeeded his father Ilutuaioon, the eldest 
son of suit uni 15 tin r, in the fourteenth car of Ins age, and from 
tint early period, during a long reign oi fift\ jears, shone a bright 
example of wisdom, rlcmencv, and justice He* was supreme 
nionarrh our all the provinces of Hindustan, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and bv his mildness and equanimity diffused happi- 
ness throughout Ins extensive dominions the Hindoos enjojed 
their religious privileges without molestation, no distant governor 
was suffered to be gudtv of the smallest oppression, agriculture 
and commerce flourished, the elegant arts were cherished, and a 
princely encouragement was given to literature and science The 
A) on Ahbcrv, or institutes, compiled bj A bul l\i7cl, the secretary 
and historian of Ah her, remain a lasting monument of the justice, 
prudence, and unwearied assiduity, of this great prince, for the 
true interest of his subjects lie reigned fiom 1556 to 1C05 

The Mogul empire continued to flourish from the reign of 
Ahber until the death of Aurung/cbe, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth centurj , soon after that event, the navvabs, or gover- 
nors of the distant prov mccs, began to shake ofi their allegiance 
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to the court of Delhi, and establish themselves as independent 
princes, by which means the power of the empeiors gradually 
declined, and instead of one Mahomedan despot, a number of in- 
ferior sovereigns, styled nabobs, or nawabs, arose in different parts 
of the empire, so that there is now hardly a place of note in Hin- 
dostan, where the followers of the Arabian prophet are not found, 
being tolerated under the Hindoo rajahs, and protected by all the 
European governments. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the tenets of the Koran, ivlnch 
is the standard of the Mussulmaun faith, its rules for religious 
and moral conduct, are as much attended to in Ilmdostan, as in 
other countries professing the same religion « This book, which 
was composed by Mahomed, a native of Mecca, in Arabia, 
assisted by a monk, named Sergius, is a most extraordinary in- 
stance of imposture 

Mahomed, the only son of Abdallah, a prmce of Mecca, was 
born in that city in the year of Christ 571, and died at Medina in 
■6S 1 At the age of forty, he publicly assumed the character of 
a prophet sent by God to establish m its purity the religion of 
the patriarchs Being desirous of superseding the missions of 
the Jewish and Christian law-givers, he admitted their divine 
ongin, but from having proved ineffectual to accomplish then- 
intended purpose, the artful Arabian announced himself to be the 
Paraclete promised by Jesus Christ, and asserted that the Almighty- 
had sent him with more ample powers, and had especially com- 
missioned him to compel those by force, who resisted gentler 
means, to embrace the doctrines of the Koran, which had been 
revealed to him from heaien by the angel Gabriel By his un- 
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nmminn nr( and address, ami 1>\ (lie temporal power which lie 
li id nr<| mix’d m Arabia, Mahomed not mils spread Ins religion m 
Umteonntr\, hut throughout 1'gvpt, Stria, and 1\ rsia Ins pos- 
it nl\ wire looked upon as holj. and leigmd over some ol the 
imM ron'-idendile kingdoms m \sm 

About Un wars alter the ( oininenu’iueul of lus rtligions 
tarter, muiu of lus inoie enligliti lied rountr) men, wlio had known 
tin ptophtl trom lus \outh, hut neither approved of Ins life or 
doetnm , rt miIm d to <h strut him, and th hit r the world from such 
an impostor Mahomed nppnred of tin ir <1< 'ign, fled from Mecca 
t<> Medina, whin tin tune ot his sanrtitv procured lum a favour- 
able nit plum '1 lus ev t nt, iilneli h tppt ned m the si\ hundred 
and twi ntv-sttond vi'n tif the Chrisian ut.i, is eidled the hegirnh, 
nr (light, and (nun this period tin Mahomttlans compute their 
time, tlatuig tvt rv thing from the first vear ol the hegirah 

Mahonnd not onl\ distnlmttd to lus lollovvers the spoils of 
tin tarlh, as a nvvard tor their faithfulness in propagating Ins 
dm trims, Pm promist d tin in a ptmdiu m the world to come, so 
Insurious, th it it wrought powtrlnlh on then minds, and worked 
thi in up to a high tltgrtt of enlhusi ism \ description of tins 
sensual litkn his been given In an Ibighsh pott, with as nnicli 
<h be u \ as the subject admits of 

•• Thar, in ihr paiilrnt of eternal »jmn , 

WluV t ii’t cf pauJiv minimi you *irj , 

1 uli with lit, blooming hoilU li) lit* njr, 
shall JnnV. uch wlnrt that m full men glide] 

■ Iliruhe fragrant gala ° er fiehla of *pice tint blow , 

Amt gather fitult inimotfil ni llie) greet 
" 1 catatic him .hall )otir whole power* employ, 

■" AdJ every *cmc be lost in ncry joj I lloonrt 
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The complexion of the Mahomcdans in India, is much the 
same as that of the Hindoos; a clear olive brown their dress is 
in many respects similar, especially in the turban, the long white 
gown, sash, and shoes, but in addition, the Mussulmauns wear 
full long drawers, generally of a satin, called loncob, with gold and 
silver flowers, and a catarra, or short dagger, in their girdle The 
warriors have a broadsword, with spears, lances, and fire-arms, 
and some of the bravest troops m Hindostan are Mnhomedans, 
from Arabia, Candaliar, Scmdy, and the provinces bordering on 
Persia. Their religion permits the use of all animal food, except 
pork, and as they secretly indulge in wine and spirits, they are 
more robust and hardy than the disciples of Brahma, avarice, 
indolence, and effeminacy, mark the character of the Hindoo, and 
if, to the two former, ve unite ambition, valour, and jealousy, we 
shall have a tolerably correct outline of the Mogul. 

The Mahomedan women in India enjoy less liberty than the 
Hindoos, but m complexion, manners, and behaviour, are not 
unlike them. They adorn themselves with a xariely of jewels, 
worn over a close gown of muslin, with loDg sleeves and a short 
waist, silk or satin drawers reach to the ancles, and a transparent 
veil covers the head the education of these women, like that of 
the Hindoos, is very confined , the men do not seem to w ish them 
to be rational companions, and purposely keep them m a stale of 
ignorance I believe music is prohibited by the Koian, but the 
Mahomedans have dancing girls among them, and lure vocal and 
instrumental music at weddings, and other entertainments where 
a mixed company is invited 

The Moguls, Persians, Arabians, and the geneiality of the 



\Mtlto% lulu s< m l.< mi. angels, and supernatural agents of rations 
denomui ilions. uul dcgrws o( cvi'lcm c, their histones, talcs, and 
nominees, abound with vhi h un lgi rv Sum* arc the friends and 
gmrdi ms of the human ran . oilier-, c a lit d tin « nl "(mu, .lie in 
n const nit si He of warfare with the benevolent spans On tills 
.u count t disnians, .vniukfs, and i harms, esteemed for their 1 ltuit 
uitiKs, mil imstirious powers, an worn In the inhabitants of 
Indn, who belli u that sut h eahahstical preparations are e llectunl 
a" mist witilu rill, f run itmn, and .til the opt rations of the ninle- 
\ oli nl "cnn the\ sne iko us gu ink and protnlors of hidden 
tiriMiio wlneli an fnepnntk bnried under the earth, to conceal 
tin m Inna the i\ eric i of Asiatic di spots 

Hu (auks md Horn ins wire not exempt from these prcpi- 
diti nor is it Ion" suire the \ h no subsided in laiglatid Acts of 
pirhaminl on this subji < t, wen pissed so late as the reign of 
1 mu s thi liM In the ige of clmalrv, enchantment and divina- 
tion pn \ nil (1 throughout l'nropc, and in the oith administered 
bv tin e oii't iblt to tin comb it mis in a duel, arc these expres- 
sions , 

** \i slnll sweiu tli it vc sh ill have no stone of virtue, nor 
“ hi irln of virtiu . nor charm, nor i \pi min nt, nor none other 
“ cnehumlmint l>\ von, md that \o t rust m none other thinge 
“ properlv, Iml in God, and vonr bodv and vour bnne ipiarrcl ” 

I lonstaiitl) wi ir one of these tahsmame stones, it having 
bun hfl to me b\ an invaluable friend it consists of a convex 
oval cnn raid, is tahi n from the mine, uncut and unpolished by 
art it is set in plain gold, and shines in nativ e beaut) without any 
extraneous ornament. I pretend not to investigate the antiquity 
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and legendary tales of tins ring during the lime of its oriental 
proprietors, -winch gave it an imaginary value, far exceeding its 
real worth but the English gentleman who possessed it fifty } ears 
ago, fully appreciated those virtues He had from Ins earl} youth 
been much with the Hindoos, and although a Christian in prin- 
ciple, and possessing the amiable and benevolent characteristics 
of that dn me dispensation, yet he behcicd also in lucky and un- 
lucky days, omens, and spells, so universally accredited b) the 
Hindoos 

This gentleman had often been at Poonah, the capital of the 
Mahratta empire, and had resided much among the Brahmins: 
when a member of the council at Bomba}, about forty years ago, 
he was appointed ambassador to the Mahratta government, on an 
affair of great importance to the East India Compan}, and the 
English nation the business was so urgent, that lie left Bombay 
m the middle of the rainy season to ascend the Gaut mountains, 
and reach the Mahratta capital on a day which the Hindoo astro- 
logers had marked as peculiarly auspicious Being in a public 
character, he travelled with a considerable retinue, there being no 
choultries, or caravansaries, on that road, they generally pitched 
their tents where they found the convenience of shade and water, 
for in the rainy seasou, on the western side of the Indian peninsula, 
a senes of fair weather often holds for several weeks together, 
'when those accommodations are as desirable to travellers as during 
the fine months 

On the second evening of the journey, the encampment was 
formed under a friendly banian tree, on the margin of a lake on 
retiring to his sleeping-tent, the ambassador missed his nng, but 
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hul could not i c t ollccl w hetlicr he had taken il ofi w lien he w ashed 
his h unis alter supper the strictest search was immediately made 
for it Milhout success u was not merely the loss of the ring which 
now troubled tin owiur. lie annexed certain ideas to the event, 
which 1 shill not attempt to explain, and, notwithstanding the 
urgonev of tin unhiss\, uul the implied necessity of being at the 
Mahrilt i durbir on the uispicious hour already mentioned, he 
n mum d tin next d n at tin encampment, in search of this pre- 
cious uni, and othnd a lurg< reward tor its discovery. but in 
x am and tin follow mg morning he procicdcd on Ins tourney, 
muh i \uv unph is ml s ( ns itmns The embassy continncd about 
lliirUm months, at w huh pi nod, during the ensuing nuny season, 
the g< nth m m and his suite re turned to Hombay 

'Iln 'uhatitugi of shade and water induced them to occupy 
die ground of their forini r little mi ampments, and the tents 
wore until pitched upon the* same spot wheie the ambassador 
hid lo-t his ring it had mined hard in tin day, but the evening 
was r< marf iblv fine, and the moon .it the full while sitting at Ins 
tint-door after supper, ri view mg his late negociations at Poonali, 
and h\ an .u'oi latum of idt is, reverting to the loss of his nng 
m that \ i r\ plan, hi pirenud tin dark sale of the grove illtt- 
min He’d by thmisands ol fire-ilies, fluting among the hninclics, 
with a bnlhanex, ol which the faint light of the Lnropcan glow- 
worm gives hut little uh a Those who have travelled in Italy 
during tin suiniiu r months, and have there seen the lumpy ris, or 
lucciolt, although not so numerous as in the Asiatic woods, can 
easily conceive the nocturnal splendour of these insects in the 
torrid ^onc 1 have* seen them produce a fine e fleet m the daik 


o 
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lccesscs of the majestic coliseum, and illumine the gardens of the 
Villa Medici at Rome, on the banks of the Aino, they add much 
to the beauty of the Tuscan evening, and the Italian and the 
English poets arc fond of celebrating the “ emci aid-light” of the 
lucciola and the glow-worm 

"While the ambassadoi was amusing himself with the splendid 
appearance of these insects m the sun oundmg shades, he observed 
one of them settled among the grass, which was always stationarj 
and motionless, although shining with equal lustre. Having re- 
marked it foi a considerable time, cunosily led him to approach it 
the moon shone on the spot, he stooped to seize the insect, and took 
up Ins ring We must first enter into Ins peculiar feelings respecting 
omens, talismans, and charms, and then conceive his surpuze and 
]oy at this auspicious event It had most probably been shook 
hom the table cloth thirteen months before, and remained on that 
spot the whole lime, unobserved by other travellers during the 
fan season it was piobably covered with dust, but now a heavy 
shower combined with Cyutlua's beam to produce the biilhant 
effect on the convex face of the emerald, and to restore the lucky 
ling to its ownci , who having so highly pnzed it befoie the ad- 
venture, it is needless to say how much it was now advanced in Ins 
estimation 

My most intimate friend was not only the public assistant, but 
the confidential friend of tins gentleman, he was always Ins agent 
during Ins absence, and left the sole executor to Ins will he had 
an only son then in England for his education, and knowing that 
he would not appreciate the nng as his fathei did, he promised it 
to my friend at his death, but omitted to mention it in Ins will 
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Being aim ill at :i distant settlement when that cv uil happened, 

1 wa^ t mnmivMont il lo sell the (‘fleets of the deceased, and to 
pm dust the rum al •>»' prtt e a nninhci ol Europeans and n.i- 
tues, some ittnuted 1>\ its real value, hut more b\ its imaginary 
virtue, attended the sale , and as 1 had not mentioned my com- 
mission when tin rum was put up, it was already advanced lar 
hevond tin pru e ol sue h a |e\\il, t it In r for its si/e or lustie, when, 
ns the gi nllein m had dud woilli a (onsuh ruble fortune, and had 
onlv one child to cii|o\ it, I thought it proper to declare 1113 
friend's n solution to purchase it at nil events The company were 
onlv hurt it tin having Kept silence so long, and unanimously 
(Iceland that lie onlv ought to have the ring, for whom it was 111- 
lemhd hv its late owner loo soon, alas' it came into my posses- 
sion. ns a testamentary h gney from oik of the best of men, and 
dc ire si of friends, and has been ever since my constant com- 
panion 

The three divisions of \rahia were conquered and commanded 
by Mahomed himself Vhuhehir, his immediate successor, assumed 
the title of caliph, or vie 11 to the pmplicl, which continued m 
tint line for several gem rations In ILuiopc, and among the 
Am Hie Christians, his disciples were gencially called Saracens, 
and, timlei that appt llalion, 111 less than a century Irom the de- 
cease of llu successful impostor, they spread his religion bom the 
\tlantir ocean to India and Turin ry , and his succcssois uigncd 
in Syrn, Persia, Bgy pi* Alrica, and Spain 

The establishment of the religion of Abraham and Jshmacl, 
the great progenitors of the \rabians, was no doubt the pnncipal 
design of Mahomed, .is I haw aheady mentioned , lie wished, at 
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the same time, to extend the commerce, and increase the wealth 
of his native country The Islimaelites had always been famous 
merchants, as well as w amors m a very early state of their tribe, 
they travelled with their camels to Egypt, laden with spicery, 
balm, and myrrh, neither had they any objection to deal in slaves, 
as the history of Joseph exemplifies 

It would be foreign to my purpose to enter into a detail of 
oriental commerce fiom that transaction, until the time that “ So- 
lomon made a navy of ships at Ezion-geber, which is beside Elolh, 
on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom, and Hiram 
put m the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea, with the servants of Solomon, and they came to Oplnr, and 
fetched fiom thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents, and 
plenty of Algum trees, and precious stones' and they had at sea a 
na\y of Tharshish, with the navy of Hiram, once in three years 
came the na\ y of Tharshish, bringing gold and silver, and ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks.” 

It is not jet decided whether the island of Ceylon was the 
Oplnr of Solomon, as well as the Sciendib of the Persians and Ara- 
bians, or whether the vessels of Hiram traded to other parts of 
India but from that period the commerce of the East has been a 
most interesting and productive source of wealth "When refine- 
ment and luxury had made a rapid progress in their oxtensive 
empire, the Romans were supplied with the most cosily produc- 
tions from all parts of the known vvoild, and received by different 
channels, a vanetv of articles from India and China, but there 
w as little maritime intercourse on these seas, until after the pro- 
mulgation of the Koran, when the Arabians, with a boldness 
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unknown to former navigators, and nc\cr exceeded by- anv, until 
tlio discovert of the magnet, were urged 1)} their enthusiastic zeal 
to spread tliur new iihginn on the shores of the Indian continent, 
and its remotest islands tlict were for some lime established m 
the cilv of Canton, subnet to their own laws, and enjo\mg mam 
pm lieges tlicv indeed onh resided there as merchants, the cau- 
tious polic> of the Climoo not permitting them to colonize In 
most other places they not onh planted their religion, but m- 
crcised their tnide, and returned to their own countrv with a 
vanotv of valuable articles Thus was the oriental commcicc 
rnhrgid, and numerous converts, from the Red Sen to the re- 
motest of the eastern islands, were added to the Mahomedan 
faith 

I shall conclude tins account of the Mnhomedans m Ilnulos- 
tan, with a summary ol their general character, from the writings 
of an mt( Him nt oflicer, who travelled through the Nizam's country 
in 1?01, and ( ommunicaled his observations in the first volume of 
the oriental collections I am not acquainted with Ins name, but 
as far as my knowledge extends, I have found all Ins remarks c\- 
trenielv correct and satisfactory 

“ What is most surprising to an European, is the decorum, 
gravity, and elegance of the Moorish children They are, for the 
most part, handsomer at this age than when fully grown, and with 
all that is infantine and engaging, they can upon eases of cere- 
mony assume the unaffected steadiness of an old courtier By- 
paying attention to what was said to these children by their tutors, 
and by observing the most admired and popular characters among 
the men, 1 endeavoured to acquire some insight into what style of 
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manners was held in gieatesl icpute among the Moors, and I 
found the leading principle of external behaviour to be a majestic 
and martial deportment, a serene and steady countenance, which 
should remain calm and unaltered amidst the greatest events, 
neither manifesting signs of depression nor exaltation, but capable 
of that pliability which softens the countenance to the reception 
of friends, and accompanies good offices with a benignant smile 
This frequently borders upon dissimulation, since condemned per- 
sons of rank have often been dismissed from the presence to 
execution, -without threats or menaces, but with ever} mark of 
politeness Having discoursed upon this subject w llh the Moors, 
reminding them of similar circumstances in hislorj, the} haie 
replied, those instances were marks of collected firmness in the 
pnnee, since whatever the cause might be, he should never dero- 
gate from his own dignity, nor forget the attentions due to a man 
of rank, whatever his situation 01 conduct might be They are 
extremely careful not to interrupt one another in discourse, and 
generally possess a natural eloquence, which they utter with flu- 
ency, in a soft, but audible tone, and are peculiarly graceful in 
their action, which is so expressive, as often to forestall what they 
are about to deln er ” 

The same observant traveller makes a remark on the seclusion 
of the Mahomedan women from the society of the men, which I 
believe to have great weight in the general opinion of the Orientals. 
“ On combining together the inclinations of Mahomed with Ins 
policy, we shall find the seclusion of women from the society of 

i 

men, gives to the latter all those hours, which, in Europe, are 
generally employed by men to please the object of their wishes. 
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leaving them nl lull leisure to pursue, without distractions of 
p\ilmi\\, the business of the day It also prevents those biltci 
fuuls and lasting animosities, which poison the nnnds of contend- 
ing rivals, otherwise lormcd for mutual esteem and friendship It 
pu serves the marriage-bed not only from pollution, but also from 
the dread of it and it secures women from those delusions and 
temptations, which irritate the mind with fleeting J03 r s, leaving 
behind the permanent sting of bitter rcmorscl while never having 
tasted the universal triumph and dominion which beauty gives in 
the circles of Europe, the loss of power is not added to the painful 
sens itioti of fading charms ” 




CHAPTER VI 


THE EMIGRATION OF THE PARSEES, 

THE DISCIPLES OE ZOROASTER, AKD THE ANCIENT MAGI, 

FROM PERSIA, 

AND THTIR ESTABLISHMENT IN IIINDOSTAN R II II A 
PAR TIC DEAR DESCRIPTION OF THE PARSEES 
SETTLED AT BOMBAY 


Ho that would travel for the entertainment of others, should remember that the gTeat object 
of remark is human life Every nation has something particular in its manufactures, its works 
of genius, its medicines, its agriculture, its customs, and its policy He only is a useful traveller, 
who bnnga home something by w hich his country may be benefited , si ho procures some supply 
of want, or some mitigation of evil, which may enable his readers to compare then condition 
with that of others, to improve it whenever it is worse; aDd whenever it is better to enjoy it 

Dk Johnson 
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I 1 1 r 1 ’itMis nr Cim bre are a pirojilo whom the Mahonicdan 
pi re rutions draw from 1\ ma, the ir natiw country , m the eighth 
i t'niiin e>t tlir ChrMi in ,rn ’I lies are dt see nde d from the .indent 
I’imiii'i follower. nt Xnrnivtir, to whose religious tenets and 
J'tnnd ) no, till t ••til] pjofe " to adhiTi* 

V lnl< tin M ihotnt d tn ti ligion w as i stnbbshe. d in Persia under 
tin s\v(im of terror, tin -e people emigrated to the isle of Ormu?, 
md continued then fifteen M.irs. tin \ tlun embarked in small 
u sst K for Indii. bringing with them the aulus-b\ ram, or sacred 
fin , wlmh tin \ j>n-senc d tilth the greatest care After a dreadful 
io; age, tin % 1 tinlcd it Dm, on the' south-west point of the Cam- 
h n gt Iph, i s[ (tie meat now lie longing to the Portuguese The 3 
conlimie d it this plan lor some time, md then crossing the gtilpli, 
1 nickel at Win, near Nnns.irrte, which is a little to the south- 
ward of Sunt Here' these unhnppi Persians implored the pra- 
te e lion of the Hindoo m|tdi , and pathetic ill} related their religious 
persecutions, their flight from their natiic land, and all their sub- 
sequent misfortunes Astonished at the nppearanee of so 111.1113 
armed stringers, the riqali was doubtful how he should rcccnc 
them at length lmm.imt} prc\ ailed, he granted them permission 
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lo settle m his dominions, and to build a temple for tlieir sacied 
fire, on their compliance with certain conditions, parliculaily, that 
they should ne\er put an ox or a cow to death, nor on any consi- 
deration taste the flesh , a covenant, which both themselves and 
their descendants have kept inviolable to this day 

As their families increased, the Parsees dispersed, and settled 
at Bombay, Surat, Baioche, and other northern towns on the 
western coast of India Active and industrious, they applied 
themselves to domestic and foreign commerce, and many of the 
principal meicliants and owners of ships at Bombay ai)d Surat, 
are Parsees others learned the mechanic arts, and engaged in the 
varied manufactures of the loom the best carpenters and ship- 
wrights in India are of this tribe. 

Their number at Bombay is considerable, and at Surat they 
amount to twenty thousand families hitherto they have not at- 
tempted to establish a government of their own, and an unfortu- 
nate schism in their religious tenets has divided them into two 
separate factions 

The Parsees are all worshippers of fire, and in every temple is 
a sacied flame, lighted at first from that originally brought from 
Persia, which is still preserved with great re\ ercnce at Oodwarra, 
near Nunsarree These fires are attended day and night by the 
andaroos, or priests, and are never permitted to expire They are 
preserved in <i large chafing-dish, carefully supplied with fuel, 
perfumed by a small quantity of sandal-wood, or other aromatics 
The \ ulgar and illiterate worship this sacred flame, as also the sun, 
moon, and stars, without regard to the invisible Creator, but the 
learned and judicious adore only the Almighty Fountain of Light, 
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the author and disposci of all things, undei the symbol of file 
Zoroaster, and the ancient magi, whose memories they revere, and 
whose works the}' are said to preserve, never taught them to con- 
sider the sun as any thing more than a creature of the Great 
Creator of the universe they were to revere it as his best and 
fairesL image, and for the numberless blessings it diffuses on the 
earth, the sacied flame was intended only as a perpetual monitor 
to preserve then punty, of which this element is so expressive a 
s}'mbol But superstition and fable have, through a lapse of ages, 
corrupted the stream of their religious system, which in its source 
was pure and sublime 

Some of the Parsee tribe still reside in Persia, near the city of 
Baku, on the shores of the Caspian sea, about ten miles from the 
everlasting fire which they hold in such veneration This fire issues 
from the cleft of a rock, five or si\ feet in length, and three m 
breadth, appearing like the clear flame ovei burning spirits, some- 
times it rises to the height of several yauls, at others only a few 
inches above the aperture It has continued thus foi ages without 
intermission, and the rock is said not to be in the least affected, 
either by the fire consuming its substance, or changing its coloui 
Travellers mention, that if a hollow tube is put a few inches into 
the ground, for some hundred yards around this locky opening, a 
similar flame issues through the orifice the poorer people, who 
live in the neighbourhood, fiequenlly cook then victuals over the 
flame What the cause may be I know not, but the effects of 
subterraneous fire, winch I observed at Solfaterra, near Naples, 
greatly resemble those on the bordei of the Caspian 

In their nuptial ceremonies, and many otliei particulars, the 
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modem Payees have adopted the customs of the Hindoos, but 
their mode of treating the dead, seems to be peculiar to them- 
selves. At Bombay, soon after the decease, the body is conveyed 
toTlalabar HiH, an eminence about three miles from the town, 
where are two large cemeteries, fifty or sixty feet in diameter, 
surrounded by circular walls, twenty feet high Within this en- 
closure is a smooth pavement, sloping gradually from the side ot 
the w all to the center, where it terminates in a deep p.t, the bodies 
are laid on this pavement which is divided into three distinct 
parts, for men, women, and children, they are exposed naked, to 
be de~oured by vultures and brrds of prey, which generally bo\er 
over them: a person is appointed to watch which of the eyes they 
first pluck out; as they annex some superstitious idea, respecting the 
happiness or misery of the departed spint from this circumstance 
and the bones are afterwards deposited in the pit, to make room 
for others in this extraordinary mausoleum. Wh._n they arc carry- 
ing the corpse to the tomb which is a duty belonging to a parti- 
cular set of people, they must neither speak, nor touch wood, for 
which reason the body is laid upon an iron bier, and the draw- 
bridges at the town-gates, when they pass over them, are cohered, 
either with, sheets of copper, or with fresh earth 

The Parsees are generally a tall comely race, athletic and well 
formed, and much fairer than the nathes of Hmdostan; the 
women are celebrated more for chastity than cleanliness, the girls 
are delicate and pleasing, but the bloom of youth soon decavs; 
befo'e twenty they grow coarse and masculine, m a far greater 
degree than either the Hiuduos or Tlahomedans 

Wherever the Parsees settle throughout Hmdostan. lliev build 
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time the ancient magi retained the exclusive privilege of having 
their bodies left as a prey to carnivorous animals, and that after- 
wards the Persians exposed all the dead bodies of their friends 
indiscriminately, to be devoured by birds and beasts of prey, a 
custom, which is still in some measure adhered to by their poste- 
rity in India, and by the Guebres in Persia, although so very 
repugnant to the feelings of almost every other civilized nation 
Prom mv own knowledge and observation, I can assert nothing 
more respecting the Parsees, who are certainty an industrious and 
increasing people, and a valuable class of subjects in the Com- 
pany’s settlements, but, in addition to tins chapter, which was 
originally written m 17 69 , the following extract from Butler’s 
Horai Bibhc®, will prove extremely satisfactory to those uho may 
not have met with that interesting and entertaining work 

“ To the exertions of Mans. Anquitel du Perron, we are in- 
debted for our first knowledge of the Zend-Aiesla, containing the 
doctrines of Zoroaster and the ancient magi, his translation of that 
interesting work are deposited with his other manuscripts, in the 
national library at Pans From them we learn, that under the 
name of Zerouane, or time, w ithout bounds or beginning, the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster recognized a first and original Being that by 
him, and in him, they believed the unnerse to exist, appears suf- 
ficiently clear but they seem to ha\e considered him rather as a 
principle, giving motion to a machine, or an impulse of fate, than 
a real object, possessed of wisdom, independence, and enemy. 
From him Ormuzd and Ahriman proceeded, each independent of 
each other, each possessed of the power of creation Ormuzd is 
the being absorbed in excellence, living in primeval light, good 



in Ins essence, and the cause of all good Alirnnan was originally 
good, hut Irom cm3 against Orimml became wicked, was hurled 
into darkness, i*. u\ il, and the cause of all evil Orniu/d formed 
ninnkind lor virtue and happiness, the malice of Alirnnan plunges 
them 111 \icc and misery vvhnlcvor is good 111 the moral or phy- 
sical world, is thr production of Orniu/d, all that is bad is the 
production of Ahntnan 

“ 'I'lic morality of the Zend-Avesta is entitled to praise purity 
of word, action and thought, is repeatedly inculcated, an atten- 
tion to tnilh is likewise particularly enforced. To multiply the 
human species, increase its happiness, and prevent cul, are the 
general duties inculcated by Zoroaster to Ins disupics, agricultmc 
and the multiplication ol useful animals, arc pmliculnrly recom- 
mended to them “ He,’ says Zoroaster, “ who sows the ground 
“ with diligence, actpnrcs a greater stock ol religious merit, than 
“ lie could gam I13 ten thousand pr.^cis” 'J’hc disciple of Zo- 
roaster is eipomcd to pardon miuncs, to honour Ins parents and 
the king, who«c rights are derived from Ornni/d, to respect old 
age, to observe a general ncntloness of manners, and to practise 
11111vcrs.il benevolence Tasting and celibacy are forbidden to tbc 
men, and as far as may depend on themselves, tbc latter is dis- 
couraged 111 women if a man’s wife be not bairen, one wife only 
is allowed to lmn a marriage with Ins cousin-german is recom- 
mended to bun as an act particularly pleasing to licaVcn 

“ Tire was considered by Zoroaster as the purest symbol of the 
divinity, and the original element from which Ormu2d produced 
all beings be therefore cii|Oincd Ins disciples to keep up a perpe- 
tual fire, and to perform other devotional e\cicises in the presence 
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of fire, and every supposed corruption of fire is forbidden under 
the severest penalties. To every act of devotion purity of heart is 
necessary; and to purity of heart, Zoroaster supposes purity of 
bod} greatly contributes Every thing which related to religion,, 
or its concerns,, is placed under their pnests; thej r were formed 
into a regular hierarchy, not unlike the hierarchy of the Christian 
church 

“ From the reign of Arlaxerxes,. who summoned a general 
meeting of the magi, amounting to eighty thousand, until its con- 
quest by the Mahomedaus, the whole kingdom of Persia was 
faithful to the doctnne of Zoroaster. The Mahomedans destroj-ed 
the fire temples of the Parsees, and insulted the magi, they after- 
wards allowed them the enjoyment of their places of worship, on 
their paying tribute ” 



CHAPTER VI J 


\N ACCOUNT or Tin: PORPUGUEZE, ARMENIANS, AND 
01 HER INIUBITANIS OF BOMBAY 

WITH A VII U Ol Till DRA11MINICAL R1LTGION, 

IV ITS COVriKM UIO\ OTTIIL TRUTH 01 Tlir SACKED iriSTOIUr 
AVI) ITS INI LIU VC I ON TUT MORAL CHARACTER 


No hypothesis cin lie lightly esteemed, which Ins for its object the confirmation of revealed 
truth, nor can the philosophy of that man ever be useless, which brings him nearer to God, 
which either nrvngthens Irn faith, or animates Ins piety It has for its reward what is far more 
valuibk than the praise of men, that reward which shall remain when tonguej shall cease, and 
I now ledge shall mush, which indeed can only receive its full accomplishment when our pre- 
sent limited attainments shall be ripened into perfection, when hope shall be recompensed b/ 
smjormcnt, and when our capacities shall be fitted for ibe comprehension of infinite truth 

Carw itufn 






CHAPTER VII 


Such as I hate cndea\ourcd lo describe, m the preceding chap- 
ters, was the state of Ilindostan, and such the character of its 
inhabitants at the close of the fifteenth century, when the passage 
to India, round the Cape of Good Hope, was discovered by Vasco 
de Gama, the celebrated Portuguese navigator That nation soon 
extended her commerce to its remotest shores, and established 
settlements m different regions, especially on the Malabar coast, 
and island of Ceylon the excellent harbour at Bombay caused it 
to become one of the principal ports it continued under their 
government until it was ceded lo the English, on the marriage of 
the Infanta Catherine lo Charles the Second The Porlugueze ha\ e 
left numerous descendants there, who live under the protection of 
the English laws, and enjoy the free exercise of their religion they 
arc generally styled Portuguese, retain their European names and 
dress, and speak their original language, although greatly cor- 
rupted, but from their inleimarnages with the natnesof inferior 
tribes, their complexion is darker than the high castes of Hindoos, 
and llicir education is very contracted 

The proselytes made by the Romish missionaries in the East 
are generally among the lowest tribes of the Hindoos, or such 

R 



v ho'C misconduct liaung caused them to lose their caste, are glad 
to unbrace Christianity, as a religion w Inch is open to all Bat 
whenerer the Hindoos or Mahomedans are baptized into the 
Christum faith, the women la} aside their becoming eastern dra- 
per}, and put on a jacket and petticoat, and the men wear as 
much of the European apparel as their encumstanccs will admit 
of a coat and stockings seldom foim part of their d less, except 
on a religious ftslual, or some particular occasion 

Man} respectable Armenian merchants, with their families, 
reside at Bombay and other Bnlish settlements m India, they 
iarr} on an cxicnsnc trade, and are \aluablc subjects, conforming 
to the laws, and cnjojing the exercise of their ichgion, which is 
that of the Greek church their complexion is as fair as that of 
the southern Europeans, and their conversation and manners are 
gra\e and polite The dress of both sexes, in many lespecls, re- 
sembles that of the Turks, except that the meii, instead of a 
turban, wear a high cap of black \cl\ct, and the women conceal 
the mouth with a muslin haudkci chief 

A few Persians Turks, Arabians, and Jews, occasionally reside 
.it Bomba} , but the Hindoos, Mahoniedans, and Parsecs, form 
the •'real mass of the inhabitants Tearful of prolixity, I have, in 
tin (ongoing pages, omitted many things inserted in my original 
htUrs, but I hare endear oured lo gne a faithful portrait of these 
mkr< sting people, c\cr} thing I hare asserted was dictated by as 
impaitial a judgment as I was enabled to form, during a long 
ruult me among them I uewed them with an unprejudiced mind, 
ml wherew r I went, I sought foi knowledge at tiic best souiccs of 
inform ilion among the natnes tlicmsehcs but in that icspcctl 
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find ni) own opinion confirmed by an intelligent obseivcr, that 
“ to -whatever counliy of Europe the traveller dnecls Ins steps, lie 
meets with people ready to gi\c him information, and proud to 
display their knowledge, in Asia the ic\ eisc occuis, the natives are 
difficult of access, avcisc to stiangers, and icscrved in their man- 
ners shoes to their own customs, they hold Lhosc of other nations 
in contempt E\er desirous to preserve their owndigmt), they 
arc too apt to consider the unstudied manners and familial ity of 
the English, as marks of disicspccl, and will never conceive we 
dare to conduct ourselves in like manner to oui own supeuors ” 
Since my icturn to Europe, the researches into Asiatic hislor), 
the investigation of oriental manncis and customs, and especially 
an inqmr) into the moral and religious s)slem of the Hindoos, 
have engaged general attention much valuable information has 
been given to the public within these few )ears, by those who 
made their observations in Hindoslan, or by literati, who dented 
their knowledge from physical and philosophical studies at home; 
who have compared the transactions of remote ages, with the 

occurrences of the present da) , and from the stores of sacied and 

/ 

profane history, have produced such documents and pioofs in 
favom of the formci, as must satisfy ever) candid and unpreju- 
diced nund I shall therefore close this subject with some inte- 
resting cxliacls fiom lccent publications, and especially from 
Eutlci’s Ilora: Biblicm, and the Bamptonian lectures at Oxford, by 
Mr. CaruiUicn, on a view of the Brahmimcal lehgion, in its con- 
firmation of the truth of the sacred lnstor), and its influence on 
the moral chaiaclcr Tram these sources I can lllusliatc and finish 
my own geneial character of the Hindoos with satisfaction , the 
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extracts are necessarily unconnected, and it not entirely conclusive 
to every reader, they will not. I trust, be deemed irrelevant to the 
general tendency of these v olumes 

It is remarked m the Hone Bibhcre, that “ Sir 'William Jones 
traces the foundation of the Indian empire above 5800 years from 
the present time, the highest age of the Yajur Veda to 1580 yeans 
before the birth of Christ, or 100 years before the birth of Moses ; 
and the highest age of the Institutes of Menu, to 12S0 years before 
the birth of our Saviour.” 

“ The Vedas contain one hundred thousand stanzas, of four 
lines each , they treat of div malion, astronomy . natural philosophy, 
the creation of the world, religious ceremonies, prayers, morality, 
and piety, and include hymns in praise of the Supreme Being, 
and in honour of subaltern intelligences ” 

“ The geography of the Brahmins is admitted by all to be fan- 
ciful and absurd in the extreme, now, if the Brahmins could gire 
so much loose to their imaginations m the severest of all sciences, 
if they could be so grossly ignorant in things which lay perpetually 
before them, how much more extravagance and error must be 
expected from them in the sciences of astronomy and chronology, 
as loosely as all those sciences have ever been treated in India? 1 ’ 

u Considering Hmdostan, in the very largest sense m which 
that word is used, it answers to the India infra Gangem of the 
ancients, or the country bounded on the north by the Tartarian 
and Tlubedan mountains, on the south by the sea, on the west 
by the Indus, and on the east by a supposed line extending to 
the north from the Ganges The country bordering on the east- 
ern side of the Indus made a part of one of the satrapies of Darius 



Ilyslaspes , bul, speaking genciall>, the Indus was the easlermost 
boundary of llie Pusian empire, and all the country beyond it 
was diudcd into a number ol kingdoms and slates 51 

“ About a hundred and si\ly years aflei llie reign of Darius 
Ilyslaspes, Alexander llie Grcal adianced wilh Ins army into 
India, that point of llie Hyphasis, or Bceyah, where it receives 
llie Sctlege, or Seloodcr, was the scene of llie inemoiable refusal 
ol Alexander’s army to follow him On Ins dealli, Seleucus made 
himself master of the Persian empire, and tinning Ins attention to 
India, sent Mcgasthcneb m the character of ambassador to Pali- 
botlira, the capital of the Prasu, 01 the country watered by the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges ” 

I shall make no further quotations lrom the Hone Bibhcte, as 
the Bamptonian lectures oflcr a rich mine of information 

“ In the countries of the East, where the serenity of the climate 
is peculiarly faiourablc to the obserialion of the celestial lumi- 
naries, we might naturally expect to discover an early attention to 
their magnitude and their motions It was by their periodical 
lcvolulions, indeed, that the necessary concerns of human life were 
formerly regulated the constellations were not only in after times 
rendered subservient to the purposes of a blind and trembling 
superstition, they were not only regaided with emotions of fear 
or transport, as they were supposed to bear an aspect malignant 
or auspicious to the interests of man, but they weie originally 
instrumental to more useful and noble ends they directed the 
course of agricultural labours, and of maritime adventure Astro- 
nomy, instead of being the offspring of solitude, leisure, and 
contemplation, may be termed more propeily the child of necessity 
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and of nature The simple occupations of pastoral life, not less 
than the uninterrupted repose of philosophical abstraction, the 
plains of Chaldea, as vrell as the obsen atones of Egypt, were 
favourable to its cultivation ” 

“ While the calculations of the Egy ptians and of the Chinese 
have been generally given up as untenable, many of the astrono- 
mical teras of the Indian Brahmins have been supposed to dis- 
play an accuracv, which could not have taken place, unless they 
had been founded on actual observation The astonishing pro- 
gress of the ancient Indians m science, from which their descend- 
ants have so far degenerated, appears to indicate the superior 
accuracy of their system. Their astronomy is found to be more 
correct the higher we ascend, and its inferiority is the most evident 
as we approach the present times- in its original perfection, it 
claims a decided superiority over the system of any other oriental 
nation ” 

The superior knowledge and early civilization, to which India 
lays claim, is readily admitted as a strong proof of the veracity of 
the ^losaical history. “They shew that we must look for the 
first dawmngs of intellectual light in the countries adjacent to the 
spot, which the concurrent v oice of history and tradition represents 
as the first abode of man, and the theatre on which the memorable 
events that occurred m the infancy of the postdiluvian world were 
transacted They demonstrate the arrogant and unfounded pre- 
tensions of the Greeks and Romans who represent their ancient 
progenitors as the immediate descendants of heaven, and who 
arrogate to themselves the honour of being the inv enlors of science, 
as well as the arbiters of taste The falsehood of these prenlension^ 
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is cleally discernible, irom the lustoiy oi the piogiess of know- 
ledge, and from the caily lefinemenl of oriental philosophy If 
Greece could once boast of her Athens, India still preserves the 
remains of her Benares, where thedoctimcs of the Egyptian school 
Mere, pci haps, understood and taught, long bcfoie they Mere heard 
fiom the bps of Pythagoias and Plato In the Institutes of Menu 
mc discover traces of enlarged policy and legislative wisdom, 
m I nch Mould not disgrace the laws of Solon and Lycurgus, and 
these were promulgated at a tunc when the Grecian states Mere 
hordes ol Mandcrmg baibanans It is to the East that Me are 
indebted foi the grand outlines of those metaphysical and political 
ihconcs, m I nch, being transfused into the writings of the Grecian 
sages, arc still perused with aridity', and regaidcd with vene- 
ration ” 

“ If the calculations of the Indian Brahmins now' appear more 
exact than the early obsciv ations made m Egypt, Greece, or other 
ancient nations, yet they arc not sufficiently correct to establish 
any ccilain conclusions, and still less to invalidate the authority 
of the only authentic history oi the woild The Grecians were 
the first practical astronomers to whose obscivations we are in- 
debted , and the sucucc of the Egy plian, of the Chaldaean, or even 
of the Indian school, would have been involved in enigma and ob- 
scurity, ll it had not been reflected to us by the labours of Ptolemy 
and Hipparchus ” 

“ Though a difficulty may occur in fixing the precise period, 
when the reveries of fancy and fiction were substituted by the 
Hindoos in the place of historical truth, yet it is ceitain, on the 
authority of Albumazar, a celebrated astronomer, that before the 
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ninth century their chronology was as complete, or perhaps en- 
tirely the same, as we find it at present ” 

“ The supposition has been hazarded, that as India can now 
indisputably assert ber title to the invention of the numerical 
figures, which had once been attributed to an Arabian origin, she 
will hereafter be found to ha\e formed the first zodiac, which is 
generally supposed to have proceeded from Egypt ” 

“ The facts stated in the second leclure tend to establish the 
following important conclusions, that the strongest presumption 
arises, both from the testimonies of ancient authors, as far as they 
can be collected, as well as from internal evidence, that the chro- 
nological system of the Brahmins has suffered a material change, 
and that their present scheme is of comparatn ety modern inven- 
tion, that, in earlier times, this system had some obvious and 
stnking similarity to that of the Mosaical history, that even if the 
reality of the mra from which their present age commences, and 
which is now generally supposed to be founded on retrograde cal- 
culation, were established, this admission could not, in any degree, 
affect the truth of the sacred writings, and that the only pro- 
bable origin, which can be assigned to the imenlion of the primeval 
zodiac, expressly conti adicts the unwarrantable assumption of an 
Egyptian sphere, formed at the immense distance of sixteen 
thousand years before the present time ’’ 

The author then naturally asks, to what cause it can be as- 
signed, that in all the historical documents which have hitherto 
been brought to light, they should ascend to nearlj the same point 
of time, and then become em eloped in obscunt} , and degenerate 
into fable'’ whence happens it, that these fables, m nations, the 
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most distant and dissimiim, lion ever they may be disguised by 
diflcTcncc of language, howevci incumbered by the adhesion of 
foreign circumstances, which the diversity' of national character 
mn> have engrailed on them, should still retain such an evident 
similarity .is to be clearly traced to the same souicc? what cause 
can be assigned, that the whole fabric of pagan mythology', whe- 
ther suriounded by the gaudy, but lmshapen ornaments of eastern 
magnificence, or rising in the graceful elegance and exact sym- 
metry of Grecian taste, or frowning terrors in the poudcious and 
massive grandeur of northern architecture, should be raised on the 
same foundation, however the superstructure maj be modelled or 
varied, by the influence of national manners? If this globe had 
been inhabited bv nations of a separate and independent origin, 
could Uns uniformity m their traditions possibly have existed? It 
mankind had reached that perfection, both m science and refine- 
ment, which is pretended, would there not have occurred some dis- 
tinct and diversified events, which would have clearly characterized 
these periods, and would have found their way to future gene- 
rations?” 

“ Prom every investigation it clearly appears, that no compu- 
tations have been able to invalidate the only historical narrative, 
which, independently of the stamp of divine authority, presents a 
rational account of the formation ot the universe, of the creation 
of man, and of the infant stale of the world, which, in accuiacy 
of description, not less than in sublimity of language, stands un- 
nv tilled In vain have they been applied to invalidate that ever- 
lasting covenant, which was established before the foundations of 

the world were laid, before ‘ the morning stars sang togcthei, and 

s 



•dll the sons of God shouted for joy’ In vain have they been 
applied to invalidate that covenant, which, as it had a retiospect 
to the period before cieation evisled, shall leceive its full and 
glorious accomplishment when creation shall be no more, when 
the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall withdraw her shin- 
ing, and the stars shall fall from heaven for thus its Almighty 
aulhoi has declared concerning it, c Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away/ 

“ The variety of fables to which the awful event of the deluge 
has been accommodated, the diversities m the narrative, adapted 
to local prejudices or to theological opinions, prove that they are 
taken fiom uncommumcated fragments of some original tiadition 
The incident is recorded, not by construction of philosophical 
theories, but by simple narrators of facts It is also observable, 
that the accounts of a deluge still to be found among the more 
eastern nations, are as strongly marked by truth, and aie equally' 
conformable to the history of Moses, as those which are presen ed 
in Egypt” ' 

“ But although the concuirent voice of antiquity thus loudly 
lesponds to the testimony of the Hebrew historian, though the 
memorials of an event, so interesting to the early world, must ha\e 
been treasuied up with care, and recollected with sentiments of awe 
and giatitude, though they have been recorded on the tablet of the 
skies, and shadowed out m hieioglyphic sculpture in monuments 
on the earth, though the combined powers of fancy and erudition 
have been successfully employed, m refeinng, to this souice, many 
of the pagan symbols and devotional ceremonies, yet vague and 
unsatisfactory would all these evidences appear, if they had not 
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so eminently characterizes the exuberant fertility of an oriental 
fancy, yet we cannot fail to discover m it eudent traces of the 
more simple and succinct account transmitted to us in the Mo- 
saical history The cause of this signal display of dume ven- 
geance, the number of persons who were miraculously presen ed 
from this com ulsion of nature, the manner by which Omnipotence 
interposed to effect their delneranee, are all clearly defined, and 
remarkably correspond with what we are accustomed to consider, 
as the words of inspired truth ” 

“ As has been now shewn, we can clearly proie the reality of 
an universal deluge, not from the Jewish oracles, which relate the 
event in its connection 111th their national history, not from the 
phenomena of the natural world, which are in harmony with those 
oracles, not from the nations of Arabia and Tarlary, who liaie 
preserved many of the facts related in the sacred history, but who 
also retain a \eneralion for the Jewish law-giver, but from the 
arrogant and presumptuous Brahmin, who disclaims all kindred 
with the less favoured nations of the earth, who regards Ins own 
country as the spot on which the Dmnily has displayed a peculiar 
manifestation of his presence, as the centre of terrestrial creation, 
and the ‘ land of urlues/ and who news, with a consciousness of 
superior sanctity, the professors of that faith which Ins own records 
ha\ e shewn to be historically true ” 

The civil history of mankind, contained in the remaining 
fragments of the earliest annalist, agrees with the narratne of 
Moses They concur in placing the theatre of the first memorable 
eients that befel the human race, within the limits of Irdn, under- 
stood m its true and extended signification, between the Oxus 
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and the Euphrates, the Armenian mountains and the borders of 
India 

'What, however, is still more decisive, and confirms the accu- 
racy of the Hebrew historian, is, that the literature of India, lately 
explored, records the establishment of the Brahminical religion in 
Irdn, previously to its adoption m Ilindoslan We are informed, 
that a mode of fuilli and worship, essentially different from that of 
Zoroaster, was anciently professed in Peisin, and continued to be 
secretly entertained by manj' eminent men, long after the general 
predominance of the latter 

“ That Ir&n, understood in its true and enlarged signification, 
was the country from which the three original and distinct races 
of men first separated, is rendered still more probable, from its 
central situation It was from this part of the globe, that the 
ndienturous progeny of Japlict could best transport themselves to 
those countries, which, on account of their being separated from 
Judea by the sea, are emphatically styled in the writings of Moses, 

‘ the isles of the Gentiles/ in contradistinction to Asia, which to 
Palestine was strictly continental It was nearest to this quarter 
that the peaceful descendants of Sheni settled themselves in Arabia, 
where so many of their names inay now be discovered, and it 
was from this quarter, that the Ammoman race, so famed for 
daring exploits, subdued the vast and fertile countries of India, 
Ethiopia, and the countries situated on the Nile, where they have 
left so many vestiges of their scientific excellence, and of their 
martial prowess ” 

“ From an accurate survey of the Brahminical religion, as we 
find it established in India, it is impossible not to perceive its 
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essential identity with that of the Egyptians, and therefore that 
both must hav e emanated from a common origin Both nations 
rrere distinguished bj r a division into lanous orders, of which the 
philosophers were the most honourable Each tribe adhered to 
the profession of its family, and never invaded the department of 
another The fundamental principles of their astronomical sys- 
tems, would also incline us to suppose, that their sciences were 
derived from the same source J ’ 

“ From a comparison of different facts, the following will 
appear to be the result at the time of the general dispersion of 
mankind, some tribes migrated towards the East to India, while 
others diverged towards the 'West to Egypt, and some still re- 
mained in their original settlements in Chaldma Egypt, therefore, 
we might expect to find the source of knowledge for the western, 
and India for the eastern parts of the globe The few general 
traditions which they had received from their ancestors, it is 
reasonable to imagine, would find a place in the religious systems 
of all These traditions would remain unaltered, chiefly in coun- 
tries like India, insulated from the rest of the world by continued 
and almost impregnable barriers. From the unrestrained inter- 
course wlucb so long subsisted between India and Egypt, it is 
probable, that a communication might have taken place on sub- 
jects of religion and science, that we have the strongest reason to 
conclude that large bodies of Hindoos have settled themselves m 
Egjpt, hut that there is no reason to imagine, that the Bralimi- 
mcal system was transported, at a recent penod, from Egypt into 
India ” 
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Wc find, tlial the most common method ol accounting for the 
origin of evil is the dcgcnciacy of man fiom a slate of punty to a 
stale of coriuplion a doctrine which has lclamed a place in the 
popular creed of every nation Oi Brahminisni, iL ma} be almost 
said to form the basis It is this idea which has regulated its 
elaborate scheme of chronology, it is this idea, which causes its 
followers to submit to the most c\cruciuting penances, in ordei to 
purge the soul Irom the stains which she has contracted during hei 
abode in this polluted bod} The} have indeed corrupted and 
obscured this doctrine, the} have engrafted on it additions winch 
do not proper!} belong to it, the} lime carried it so fai, as to in- 
spire them with a ha' red of life, and a dcichction ol every worldly 
enjopnent, the} have continually placed before their c}es the 
accomplishment of that melancholy period, when a total decay of 
bodtlv strength, as well is an entire degeneracy of moials, shall 
increase the sum of present misery, but these deviations Horn the 
truth could novel have happened, unless the} had tiulh itself for a 
foundation These arc phantoms of the imagination, which would 
never have existed, if they had not been derived from some corre- 
spondent rcalit} 

“ From the fall of man, wc arc naluially led to the considera- 
tion of a positive ordinance immediately connected with it, and 
springing out of it, tiil custom or sacrihcial oblations, 
as an em'iation tor sin In whatever point of view this 
custom may be regarded, vvhclhci as cuchanslical 01 propitiatory, 
whether originating in the idea that it was a proper mode of ex- 
pressing sentiments of gratitude to the Deity, foi the enjoyment 
of the bounties of nature, or as a proper atonement for guilt, still 
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from some pouth e command, ana could never have been the dictate 
of natural reason.'" 

<* The Vedas themsehes. on some occasions, enjoin the obla- 
tions of men. as well as animals, and that the sacrifices of the 
latter were anciently practised, we have tLe authority of Strabo 
and Aman. It is also well knovn, that one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, that of Buddha himself, is described by the Brahmins, as 
]:n\’n 2 taken place for the purpose of abolishing the sacrifices 
cnioincd in tne Vedas; and whatever difference of opinion may 
be enlertamed concerning the time, or the genuineness of this 
descent, it ts a decided proof, that the custom of sacrificial offering 
must have been universally prevalent.” 

“ In the Brahminical religion, we behold a system, subsisting 
at the present time in the same form, b\' which it has been known 
mi ce the earliest period of authentic history. We have taken a 
rcriev of its doctrines, from a companion of foreign testimony 
"ith Us own sacred records, and these haie afforded mutual 
illustration; and the one proves the veracity of the other. We 
1 avc seen the regal government, which was established under this 
rchpon, lo ’g since overthrown, we ha\e seen its bierarcbv par- 
te 1 mg in the same destruction, but e\en m this disjoined state, 
uu. "mg t! me inherent seeds of vitality which have preserved Us 
t’nvmton o\er a\ast and refined population. We have, in the 
f-U place, shewn on vl at a baseless foundation those claims to 
unf ilium aide antiquiU , v Inch its professors assume, must at 
mngtli re-t that there is the strongest reason to suppose, that their 
( ‘ o o o_ cal ‘■creme, m tt s pure stale, was not widelv different 
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from the moderate computation which the Mosaic writings give 
concerning the age of the world, that before this limited pcuod, 
we sec nothing hut cycles of artificial construction, and an im- 
mense space of unoccupied l acuity We ha\c seen, that the first 
cunt, which its records clearly and unequivocally attest, is the 
renovation of the present world from destruction by a flood, and 
that the modern Hindoos, however solicitous to conceal or deny 
the fnv t, can never rational^ explain many of their fables, but by 
an allusion to this catastrophe In the sequi 1 of our researches, a 
striking coincidence has been discovered, between the geography 
ol the Pnranas, and the Mosaical account of the origin and settle- 
ment of nations, branching from three different slocks and the 
geography of the Pnranas, however disfigured by wild allcgor}', is 
in man) instances, strikingly confirmed b} the Grecian historians 
and geographer' In the last pl-ire, we line attempted to shew', 
that man w is never left I13 his Creator without some rcvol.il ion to 
direct his steps, and what that revelation was, wlml promises it 
unfolded, and what doctrines it was designed to inculcate, may 
be collected from the concise information contained in the lnsloiy 
of Moses, compared with those traditions, which arc 3 cl to be 
discovered in all the mythologies of the ancient world ” 

“ In contemplating the moial character of the Hindoos, as taking 
its complexion from their religion, vre observe, that as their super- 
stitious ritual presents a strange mixture of images, sanguinary and 
voluptuous, an mlimntc union between obscene mirth and austcic 
devotion, so the manners of its followers have been actuated by 
contending and contradictory principles, a circumstance which 

T 
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has exerted much wonder, and given birth to much erroneous ant! 
unprofitable speculation While, on the one hand, the native of 
Ihndostan has been represented as shuddering at the sight of 
human blood, as carrying this terror to the most troublesome ex- 
cess, to an excess, which prevents him from destroying the most 
noxious animals, or of partaking of such as were designed for the 
use of man, and while he has been represented as sunk iu the 
most degrading mactnity, on the other hand, the same character 
is distinguished by such acts of deliberate cruelty, of undaunted 
resolution, and of painful and continued exertion, as sometimes 
astonish, and sometimes disgust, such acts as surpass all credibi- 
’ity, and even exceed description. This union, so unnatural and 
discordant, can ne\er be distinctly 7 explained nor understood, but 
by tracing the steps which led to its formation, by shewing m 
what manner the different kinds of superstition haie been su 
blended w ith each other, as, at length, to compose one confused 
whole ” 

“ The facts which hare been adduced, wall contribute tb decide 
how far the national character may be influenced by climate, and 
and how far the power of religious enthusiasm may exclude 
climate from any share in its formation We here behold a people, 
bring under a temperature favourable to voluptuousness, and, in 
some measure, taking the complexion of their national character 
from Us influence hung in that state of oscitancy, which arises- 
from natural imbecility, or oppressed by that lassitude winch pro- 
ceeds from intemperate gratification But we also see the same 
people, when the force of religious impressions stimulates their 
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natural indolence, displaying instances of self-denial, of laborious 
•and painful exertion, ivlucli almost exceed belief." 

“ We may behold the native of Hindostan, whose form is na- 
turally of a tender texture, and whose body is enfeebled by age, 
patient of fatigue, careless of danger, taking his long and painful - 
journey from the Ganges to the Volga, to offer up a prayer at the 
shrine of Ins god We may behold him at another time, relin- 
quishing every worldly connection, subduing every feeling of self- 
love, and all the sympathies of social life, “ motionless as a tree, 
and fixing his eyes on the solar orb” until exhausted nature sinks, 
or despair prompts him to devote himself to the fury of the flood 
or fire ” 

“ In a country, whore the superior orders have repressed every 
hope, and precluded even the possibility of advancement m those 
below them, where indolence may be indulged without any call 
to activity, and where tyranny may be exercised without fear of 
resistance, it is impossible that there should not be, on the one 
hand, capricious rigour, and, on the other hand, ignorance and 
servility Though such a variety of opinion on religious subjects 
is prevalent throughout Hindostan, and though even the Brahmi- 
mcal hierarchy itself is, at the present time, nothing more than an 
oligarchical form of government, yet its power is not less arbitrary 
because its operations are desultory and partial Its influence is 
felt in a greater or less degree throughout India, and wherever it 
is felt it is converted into an instrument of evading just demand, 
or of enforcing immoderate exactions ” 

“ Happy then are they, who live under the benign influence of 
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a religion, in which ihe Deity is represented, not as a stern and 
inflexible tyrant, delighting m the sufferings of his slaves, but as 
a kind and compassionate parent, who rejoices in the happiness of 
his offspring, in which human life is represented, not as a stale of 
servitude, but as a stale of discipline, in which the Almighty does 
not address himself to man in the accents of terror, but speaks to 
lnm in the same consolatory voice in which he once proclaimed 
himself to Ins chosen people of old, “ The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long suffering, abundant m goodness and 
truth ” * 

These illustrations form an excellent answer to the queries put, 
thirty years ago, by Bishop Watson, when Archdeacon of Ety, to 
the clergy of that diocese, and seem such a fulfilment to the 
almost prophetical spirit in which he then delivered the following 
part of his charge, as must afford a high gratification to that \ cne- 
rable prelate, whose life has been preserved to witness the light of 
truth dispelling pagan darkness, and withdrawing the veil from 
the traditional fables, and erroneous data of the Hindoo chro- 
nology 

“ To men whose minds ate chained to the earth by the sordid 
pursuits of wealth, or the empty ones of ambition, who are debi- 
litated by sensual pleasure, or rendered torpid to every arduous 
exertion, by habitual inactivity , who, unconscious of its import- 
ance, fritter away this short period of existence in a frivolous at- 
tention to trivial concerns, m a slavish subserviency to the uniform. 


* Canvithcn s lectures 
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prejudices of the age 01 country m winch they happen to be bom, 
to men of this complexion every attempt to investigate the nature 
of this earth, or the history of its inhabitants, will appear a chime- 
rical undertaking, originating m idle speculation, and terminating 
m useless conjecture But notwithstanding the mdifierencc which 
many men feel respecting every intellectual accomplishment, w-hicli 
happens not to fall in with their particular mode of study, or 
apprehension, I doubt not but there are manj of a contrary turn, 
who would jealously sacrifice their health, riches, and repose, m 
support of any liberal and enlarged plan, which might be con- 
certed for bringing us acquainted with the general history of our 
species 

“ Concerning the \anous colonics, which, in process of time, 
after the deluge, traversed the plains of Asia, from the Indus to the 
Ganges, from the Ganges to the extremity of China, Taitary, and 
Japan, protane history is wholly silent, or speaks with extreme 
diffidence and uncertainly There can no possible reason, I think, 
be assigned, wh} the descendants of Noah should have all gone in 
one direction, lor the part of the globe to the east of the settle- 
ment of Noah and his family, after the flood, was peopled in all 
likelihood as soon as that to the west Arts and sciences have 
been as successfully cultivated, and the contest for power may 
haic been as sharp, and may have produced as many gieat mo- 
narchies amongst the inhabitants of the eastern portion of the 
globe, as we know they did in the western. 
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" Medua adermt 

« Assyno, Medoque tulit raoderamma Perses 
" Subjecit Persen Macedo cessurus et ipso, 
u Romanis '* 

These lines of Claudian contain a compendium of all the ancient 
history, which the Greeks and Romans, and we, through them, 
have had any account of but we have good reason to believe, 
that could the synchronous histones of Hindostan, Thibet, Siam, 
and China, be obtained, they would be well worthy of our atten- 
tion For if a skill in manufactures be a sign of civilization, we 
know from various authonties, that the Indians and Chinese were 
as much superior to the most ancient nations of the western world, 
in the arts of dying, japanning, weaving of silk, and linen, and 
other trades, as they are at present to us And if we may be 
allowed to draw any conclusions from the immense buildings now 
existing, and from the little of the inscriptions which can be inter- 
preted on several of the choultries and pagodas, I think it may 
safely be pronounced, that no part of the world has more marks 
of antiquity for arts, sciences, and civilization, than the peninsula 
of India, from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. 

“ We yet know nothing, or next to nothing, of the treasures of 
eastern learning, but, from what we do know, theie is no reason 
why we should be deterred from endeavouring to know more. 
Proverbs and poems have their graces and their uses, but from 
eastern leamiDg we derive more substantial benefits than what can 
be expected from such compositions. We owe algebra entirely to 
the Indians, or Arabians chemistry, medicine, natural history, 
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geography, nnd nmm of the abstract sciences arc indebted to the 
Arabians, if not lot their birth, .it least for their support and pro- 
tection, when tliev were abandoned b} all the states of Europe 
41 'Ihi writings of Moses hate hitherto been considered as the 
oldest in the world, but m tin preface to the Code of Gentoo 
I „\vv s, wi arc told of a curious history of India composed four 
thousand sears ago, and from thence tracing mankind upwards, 
through several millions of tears This, and all the rest that is 
delivered concerning the great antiqmtv of the annals of India, 
\ou nnd I mn\ prohibit be disposed to consider as a mere fable, 
but there are m inv, neither profligate m their manners, nor dcsti- 
tut< of talents, who have not the same veneration for the writings 
of Mohs that we have, tnd thc\ ma) consider the Indian annals 
delivered down bv tin* ancient Brahmins, to be as authentic as 
thos ( of the Bible, it hnst diet will be perplexed with an uneasy 
scepticism, from which nothing but a further c Nomination into the 
Indian writings cm frie tin m God forbid, that the search of 
tmth should be di>cotimgi d for (car of its conseipicnccs! The con- 
sequences of truth m it Ik subversive of systems of superstition, 
but tlav never can be miunous to the rights, or well founded 
c \peclations of the human r ice AVe believe the Scriptures, and 
our hojics of eternal life are built on their truth, but we trust, that 
no faith can be acceptable to God which is not grounded on rea- 
son, and as reasonable beings, we wish not to entertain any hopes, 
the foundations of which can be shaken by the most rigid inquiry 
into the History of mankind 

But the antiquity of the Indian annals is not the only cir- 
cumstance which seems to militate against the Mosaic history: we 
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are told, that the Gentoo scriptures make no mention of the de- 
luge, and that the Bramms affirm, that the deluge never took 
place in Hmdostan Now, I look upon the deluge to be a circum- 
stance of such a singular nature, that, supposing it to have hap- 
pened, the memory of it could never have been extinguished 
amongst the generality of the nations which inhabit the earth It 
is not, according to the most received chronology, much above 
four thousand years since that great event Look place, and if any 
individual had the means of tracing back his pedigree through less, 
perhaps, than an hundred and forty generations, he would find 
either Shem, Ham, or Japhet, to have been his great progenitor 
It is very possible for a tradition, winch has passed through so 
many hands, to have been much altered, yet the tradition of so 
signal a calamity as the destruction of the human race by a deluge, 
could not, I conceive, have been wholly lost, except perhaps 
amongst a few nations utterly buried in barbarism And, in fact, 
learned men have abundantly proved, that a tradition concerning 
a deluge has prevailed in every quarter of the globe, not only 
amongst the Romans, Grecians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Scythians, but amongst the Iroquoix, Mexicans, Brazilians, Pe- 
ruvians, and other nations of America, and I have been informed 
by one of the navigators to the southern hemisphere, that the 
inhabitants of Otaheile being asked concerning their ongm, simply 
answered, that their supreme God, a long time ago, being angry, 
dragged the earth through the sea, and their island, being broken 
off, was preserved Now if a tradition concerning a deluge has 
prevaded m almost every part of the globe, except in India, may it 
not be reasonable for us to hesitate a little, till we know more of that 
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countix, beloie mo positixcl) .1 flu in tli.it the) luxe no such tradi- 
tion, i-pccu!l\ when there is a dixcrsitx of testimony upon the 
Mib|c e. t 5 

“It, therefore, mo should he able to find in the history of the 
(iMirn nitions, as retlain traditions concerning a deluge, and as 
certain proofs ol the imaliehtx of tliur pretensions to an) great 
antiepulx, as arc (onlessidh to be mi t with in e\cr\ other quai- 
tcr ol the globe, should no not luxe great reason to acquiesce 
in the account c'i'eii In Moses ol the deluge, and the subsequent 
spreading of the descendants of Noah oxer all the earth, notwith- 
standing the dilhculties xx Inch max attend our endeax ours to ex- 
plain the manner 111 which the delude xxas t fleeted, or the doubts 
which sonic luxe suegeMed concerning its ( xer lux mg taken place, 
from their not being able to discoxcranx xestigisof it on the sur- 
f ice of llu earth ’ 

Ilappilx smci' this learned Prelate de lixeicel his excellent charge 

to the e lergx of J'lx , Sir W ilium Join «, anil main other gentlemen 

of taste and |uelgment, luxe nude dee p ic searches into the sacred 

books of the Hindoos, .mcl luxe sob eel all these dilhculties and, 

as is eleurlx stated in the preceelmir extracts Irom a xicw of the 

Bmhminical religion (of w Ine h I hope to he excused the repetition 

of a few words), it is proxcel, “ (hat in common with all other 11a- 

“ lions, the Hindoos luxe pie'serxcei some indistinct icmcinbrancc 

“ of the antcdilux tan geneiations, and the anledilux un pcisonagcs 

“ mentioned m the Jewish seiipluies But the hrst great and im- 

“ porlanl cxenl which the*) attest rl<<nh/.\ nel uncqimoadly, is the 

“ atrful catastrophe of the g cm ml distinction of the xvoild by a flood , 

v 
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“ and theiefore it is from that point, that the monuments of profane 
“ antiquity are properly called m, to confirm the truth of the 
“ sacied history " 



CHAPTER VIII 


V VILW OF THE SOCIETY AND MANNERS OF THE 
ENGLISH IN INDIA, 

AND PARTICULARLY IN TUT ISLAND Of BOMBAY 


Quictb ct pure atque cleganlcr acta- -ctatis placida ac lenis reeordatio 

The toothing and calm remembrance of a life passed with quiet, innocence, and elegance 

ClCEBO 


In all my wandering round this world of care. 
In all my gnefs — and Gon has gisen my sliare 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 

In Albion s liappy isle to lay me down 
My antious day to husband near tlie close. 

And Keep life s flame from wasting, by repose 
l cherish d hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst my English friends to shew my shill, 
Around my fire an csenmg group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, nnd all I taw 


GoLDSMiTn, altered 
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I ■•ii it i tout huh in % ]t tit p> on ihmihtv w uh a short at t mint ol 
tin I tiropi m mli ihitant'. uul tin ir iinnli* of living at tiut settli* 
tm nl Tilt ptmrip d tow n l ikt s its u.imt from (ii.it of the island, 
mil i* Min lit d in ir tin li irlioiir, at tin southern i \tn mit\ , on the 
north Mth i v i sin tli( r town, t illt tl M limn, ntnl s ( w r.il \ ill . icjo in 
tin 1 ! r< m p iris <,j tht c ountrv 

11k town of Honilin is iliotii two miles in nrrtniifert in e. 
stir'titmtlt ti l>v modi rn fo nlii itions, with a lo'si, draw -bridges, 
lliric p iih ip il i itt s 'mil set cr.il s.tllv -ports, Imt tin works Inning 
In t n t onsirtirtt d tniih r ilith n lit t ngint t rs, without ,m\ rcgul.ti 
pi in, r nmol hoist ot tin strt noth or uiiiforiiutt which would 
othti\|s{ hiti t h irieti u/t tl tin in 

‘lIu h irlmiir is 1 trot , mil s. i un hotn tin storms and burnt. mis 
whit 1 1 m virv Irt quint .toil distinctive at Sunil hur, and on the 
M d ih.tr ro ist in ir it win three t \ci Hull tlocks, w Inch I believe 
in sun i mui.isid mi n u in hi r, and a spacious marine-) ard, nmpl\ 
raipplu d v nh n tv d stores of evuv dt scription here tliev Iniild 
viss,|s of ,dl si/is, from a ship ot the line, to the smallest grabs 
and gallivals, implo\ed m the Compands servue the timber 
list tl ist hit ll\ ti ak (Tec Iona gr, mills), the most valuable of the 
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oriental forest-woods, and more durable than the oak the master- 
builders and shipwrights of the Parsee tnbe, are very skilful, and 
exact imitators of the best models from Europe 

When I left Bomba}, the generality of the public buildings 
were more useful than elegant the goi ernment-house, custom- 
house, marine-house, barracks, mint, tieasury, theatre, and prison, 
included the chief of these structures, there were also three large 
hospitals, one within the gates for Europeans, another on the 
esplanade for the sepo}s, or nalne troops m the Company’s ser- 
vice, and a third, on an adjacent island, for com alescents 

The only Protestant church on the island stood near the centre 
of the ton n , a large and commodious building, with a neat low er 
there was also a chanty school for bo}s, and a fund for the poor, 
belonging to the cliurcb of England there were seldom more than 
two chaplains belonging to the Bombay establishment when I w as 
in India, the one resided at the Presidencj , the other, alternately 
at Surat and Baroche, where were considerable European gamsons 
The Roman Catholics had sei eral churches and chapels m different 
parts of the island, and enjoyed eier} indulgence from the English 
government 

The English houses at Bombay, though neither so large nor 
elegant as those at Calcutta and Madrass, were comfortable and 
well furnished, the} were built m the Euiopean style of architec- 
ture, as much as the climate would admit of, but lost somellimo- 
of that appearance b} the addition of rerandas, or covered piazzas, 
to shade those apartments most exposed to the sun, when illumi- 
nated, and filled with social parties in the eienmg, these verandas 
gaie the town a rery cheerful appearance but since I left India, 
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the European and name merchants settled at Bomba}, totally 
independent and unconnected with the trade of the East India 
Company The exports consisted of English woollen-cloths of 
every description, with copper, iron, lead, and other European 
staples, purchased at the Compaq's sales b} the native merchants 
both at Bombay, and from the continent A great deal of cotton 
imported m boats from Surat, Baroche, Ahmood, and Jamboseer, 
was shipped m large vessels at Bombay for Madras, Bengal 
and China The Portuguese from Goa, Damaun, and Europe, 
earned on a trifling trade with Bomba} , but the Trench, Dutch, 
and Danish ships seldom touched there, the Amencan intercourse 
vulh India was then in its mfanc} 

The government of Bombay, m its civil and military depart- 
ments, courts of justice, and other arrangements, was established 
by the East India Company under the royal charier, but the 
system has of late years been so often changed, that I decline 
entenng upon the subject Dunng my residence there, a simple 
and regular sj stem in the different establishments seemed to an- 
swer all the necessary purposes of government, and every thing 
was conducted with order and propnel} . 

I never visited Bengal or Madras, but I have been at all the 
settlements subordinate to Bombay, from Ahmed-abad to Anjengo, 
and I can assert, that the character of the English in India is an 
honour to their country in pnvate life, they are generous, bind, 
and hospitable, in their public situations, when called forth to 
arduous enterprize, they conduct themselves with skill and mao-- 
nammity and, uhetber presiding at the helm of the political 
and commercial department, or spreading the glory of the British 
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nrinc, with courage, moderation, and clemency, the annals ol 
HuuiosUin will transmit to future ngi s names dear to fame, and 
dooming the applause ol Ihirnpe As husbands, fathers, mastcis, 
lho\ c umot casih In evcilled, and in pronto friendship, the.) 
act with true nobility of soul ] riemMnp, illustrated in its more 
general sense, 1»\ unostentatious a< ts of humantt> and benevolence, 
slimes in India with conspicuous lustre, distress never pleads m 
\ mi, and tin milk ol human kindness lions in ample streams 
lion often have the sons and daughters ol misfortune experienced 
the* blessed edicts of oriental benevolence! lion often have the 
nmud merchant, the di<c onsolnte widow, and the helpless orphan, 
hem relieved In the <h lie ite and silent subscription, amounting 
m a An hours to several thousand pounds, without the child of 
sorrow knowing its benefactors' And here, with all the milder 
virtues belonging to their sev, mv amiable countrywomen arc eo- 
lith d to the lr full sh ire of applause This is no fulsome panegyric, 
it is a tribute of truth and alii clion, to those worthy characters 
with whom I so long issociatcd It will be' confirmed by all who 
hive resided in India, and Mr lUulworth, m his pleasant llamble 
to the Uke s, mentioning the kindness of Colonel Duff, and sev end 
of Ins brother ofheers, during his distresses m Bengal, pislly ob- 
serves, that “ similar instances arc not unusual in India the heart 
expands in proportion to the distance from their native country, 
and the fre ejnent warfare they arc engaged in, and vv a r cv cr brings 
home the soldier's leelmgs to the noblest cflecls A systematic 
cold-blooded Indian is almost a phenomenon in llicir armies” 

I have not the smallest intention of praising the Anglo-Indians 
at the expense of mv country men at home the seeds of philan- 




Bombas arc genemlls < died Pursocs, a faithful diligent class, 
tmn h attain'd to tin ir cmploscr. carelul of Ins intucst, accurate 
in tin ir u( e onnls and sei \ oltcn such c\.irl imitators of Ins lianci- 
ssriting, that it is impossible in a long letter to disci nninatc the 
fic-'-nnih Irom the autograph such an amanuensis is peculiarly 
um fill in > eountn win re tin com chance of letters was then so 
pm irious, tint Imth in public and pm ate dispatches, it was 
nu(ssir\ to s ( nd duplicate and In pile ate copies 

lit n I it suhd at ItiPinfiiu, carls hours presailcd throughout, 
the presidents and its subordinate settlements these arc now 
alien d to the inori fashionable routine of Bnglaud The morning 
w .is then dedicated to business, even bods dined at one o’clock, 
on lire thing up, the rompnns went to their resputne houses to 
ui|o\ i siist.i, and return after a walk or rule in the country, to 
p ns the re mainde r of the csemng, and sup where they had dined 
Our rurd escursiotis in that climate are earls in the morning, 01 
iftertlu sun decline s the twilight, so near the eepintor, isshoit, 
but tlu mildness and sere nits of the moonlight nights render them 
peculiarly delightful there indeed we hclmlel the nocturnal luim- 
liars “ w liking m her brightness,” without a sapour to dun the 
“sweet influences ol the Pleiades, 0 r set! the bands of Orion” 
Such a spec lac le natural 1 \ disposes the mind to solemn musmgs, 
end while ni|oymg the western breeze on the Hat roofs of the 
orient el houses, and beholding the celestial canopy so gloriously 
adorned, it is impossible not to meditate with pious awe on the 
(ireat Parent of the uimcrsc. 


Who ptvti jU lustre to (lie imrcl * wmp 
And fill* with the cclrstnl world 1 
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Having now given an account of the natural history of Bombay, 
and of its native and Euiopean inhabitants, towards the conclusion 
of the eighteenth century, it may not be uninteresting to contrast 
it with a few particulars respecting that island about an hundred 
years before, from the letters of Dr Fryer, who went there in ]673, 
ten years after it had been ceded to the English, as part of the 
marriage portion of Catharine of Portugal 

“ On the English taking possession of Bombay in 1664, they 
found a pretty well sealed, but ill fortified house, lour brass guns 
being the whole defence of the island, unless a few chambers 
housed in small towers in convenient places, to scour the Malabars, 
who heretofore have been more insolent than of late, adicnturmg 
not only to seize their cattle, but depopulate whole \ illagcs b} their 
outrages, either destroying them by fire and sword, 01 compelling 
to a w-oise fate, eternal and intolerable slaicry 

“ About the house was a large gaulen, \oiccd to be the plea- 
santest in India, intended rather for wanton dalliance, lrnc’s artil- 
lery, than to make resistance against an minding foe for, the 
Portugals generally forgetting their pnstinc urtuc, lust, not, and 
rapine, the ensuing consequences of a long undisturbed peace, 
where wealth abounds, are the only remarkable rehques of their 
ancient worth, their courages being so much eflcmmatcd, that it 
is a wonder to most how they keep any thing, if it were not that 
they have lived among mean-spirited neighbours But to return 
to this garden of Eden, or place of terrestrial happiness, it would 
put the searchers upon as hard an inquest as the other has doue 
its posterity The walks which before were coveicd with nature’s 
verdant awning, and lightly pressed by soft delights, arc now open 



to the Min, nid lo uird Midi linrdj minion dir bond's dedicated 
Ions! .uni i im>. are turned into bold rnmpircs for die watchful 
rciilim I to look out on. e\cr\ triL dint the any choristers made 
dn ir t banning t lioir. tienibli s. .md is extirpated at the rebounding 
1 1 lto of die il inning druin . .uni those slender fences, onlj designed 
to oppus( die s\h in herd, are thrown doun, lo erect others of a 
more n .trlilo ton e 

“ Not I.ir from the fort lies the toun, about a mile in length, 
da lions( s are Ion, and tliatrhid with olas of the cocoa-nut trees, 
ill blit i tin the Politicals life, and some few the Company have 
built, tin < iistoni-home and narelioiisi s are tiled or plaistercd, 
and mst( id of el iss tin \ ti«e pines of ouster-shells for their win- 
dows, ninth, as tin \ are t nt in squares, and polished, look grace- 
ful eunuch Tin re is also t ri asouable handsome ba/ar 

“ \t the end of tin town, looking into the field, where cows 
ami bull does gni/i , tin Portugals hate a prt tt\ house and chinch, 
with on hods of Indian fruit adjoining The English ha\c onlj a 
bin \mg-plur< , cdhd Mend. mi’s Point, from the hist mail’s name 
tin re intern d, win re art num* few tombs lh it make a pretty shew 
at entering the h irhmir, but neither church nor hospital, both 
whirli are mightih to be desired. There me no fresh-watei incis, 
nor falling s(n anis of hung water that usiiallj drank is ram-wntcr 
priMned in tanks, nlucli (let .nine, I lie \ arc forced to dig wells, 
into which it is strained, hardl> le.umgits brae Kish taste, so that 
tin belter sort hate it brought from Massagon, where there js only 
one fresh spring 

“ In tin gardens of India, arc gourds of all soits for slews and 
pottage, herbs for salad, and some flowers, as jasmin, for beauty 
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and delight, there also flourish pleasant tops of plantains, 
cocoas, guavas, which are a kind of pear, jacs, with a coat of 
armour o\er it like a hedge-hog’s, to guard its weighty fruit, oial 
without from the space of a span, w illnn in fashion like unto squills 
parted, mangos, the delight of India, a plum, pomegranates, 
bananas, which are a sort of plantain, though less, jet much more 
grateful, betel, which must not be slipped b} in silence, it rises 
out of the ground twelve or fourteen feet in heighth, the bodj of 
it green and slender, jointed like a cane, the boughs flaggy and 
spreading, under whose arms it brings forth from its pregnant 
womb, which bursts when her month is come, a cluster of green 
nuts, like walnuts m green shells, but different in the fruit, which 
is hard when dried, and looks like a nutmeg 

“ Near the towns of Bombaim and Malum, arc woods of 
cocoas, these liorloes being the greatest purchase and estates on 
the island, for some miles together Up the baj a mile lies Mas- 
sagon, a great fishing town, peculiarly notable for a fish called 
bumbdlo, tbe sustenance of the poorer sort here the Portugals 
have another church, and religious house, belonging to tbe Fran- 
ciscans Beyond it is Pared, where they ha\e another church, and 
demesnes belonging to the Jesuits, to winch appertain Siam, or 
Sion, upon a lull Under these uplands the washes of the sea 
produce a lunary tribute of salt, left in pans or pits, made on pur- 
pose at spring tides, for the overflowing, and when thej are full, 
are mertstated by the heat of the sun At Mahim the Portugals 
have another complete church and bouse, the English a pretty 
custom-house and guard-house the Moors have also a tomb m 
great veneration for a peoD, or prophet, instrumental m quenching 
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llie flames that were appioaclnng their prophet Mahomet’s tomb 
at Mecca, by llie fervency of Ins prayers, he being at that time at 
Malum, in the island of Bombay At Salvesong, the furthest part 
of this inlet, the Franciscans enjoy jnolher church and convent, 
this side is all covered with trees of cocoas, jacs, and mangos in 
the middle lies Vcrulcc, where the English have a watch. On the 
other side of the great inlet, to the sea, is a great point abutting 
against Old Woman’s island, and is called Malnbar-hill, a rocky' 
woody mountain, )ct sends forth long grass A-top of all js a 
Parsec tomb, lately reared, on its declivity towards the sea, the 
remains of a stupendous pagod, near a lank of fresh water, which 
llie Malabars visit it mostly for 

“ The President has a large commission, and is vice-regis, he 
has a council here also, and a guard vv hen he walks or rides abroad, 
accompanied by h part.) of horse he has his chaplain, physician, 
chyrurgcons, and domestics. Ins linguist and mint-master at 
meals he has Ins trumpets usher in Ins courses, and soft music at 
his tabic if he mov cs out of Ins chamber, the silver stav es wait on 
him, if down stairs, the guard receives him, if he go abroad, the 
Bandanncs and Moors, under two standards, march before bnn 
he goes sometimes in Ins coach, drawn by large milk-white oxen, 
sometimes on horseback, and at other times in a palankeen, 
always having a sumbrero of stale carried over lmn and those of 
the English inferior to lnm, have a suitable train But for all this 
gallantry', I reckon they walk but in charnel-houses, the climate 
being extremely' unhealthy 

“ Happy then aie those, and only' those, brought hither in their 

nonage, before they have a gust of our Albion, or next to them, 

v 



such as intoxicate themselves w ith Lethe, and remember not their 
former condition When it is expostulated, is this the reward of 
an harsh and severe pupilage' 1 Is this the elysium after a tedious 
waftage! Lor this will any thirst, Mill any contend, mil any for- 
sake the pleasures of his nalne soil, in his vigorous age, to bury 
himself alive here? Yet this abroad and unknown is the ready 
choice of those to whom poverty threatens contempt at home 
Avhat else could urge this wretched remedy^ For these arc untrod- 
den paths for knowledge, little impiovcmcnl being to be expected 
from barbarity Custom and tradition arc only venerable here, 
and it is lieiesy to be w'iscr than their forefathers, — whereby society 
and communication, the characteristic of man, is wholly lost 
What then is to be expected heic, whcic sordid thrifl is the only 
science? After which, notwithstanding there is so general an in- 
quest, few there be aequnc it (or in fne hundred, one hundred 
sumve not, of that one hundred, one quarter get no estates, of 
those that do, it has not been lecordcd, above one in ten years 
has seen lus counliy.” 

I will not make any fuilhcr extracts from Dr Foci’s interest- 
ing letters, noi particularize the numerous diseases, lticom enienccs, 
and unpleasant manners and customs which then prc\ ailed among 
the European inhabitants of Bombay When I arrived theic, most 
things w'eie on ti pleasant medium between the evils of that period, 
and the present lefined and luxurious mode of living comfort, 
hospitality, and urbanity, then characterized the settlement some 
of the younger classes thought there was rather too much subordi- 
nation and economy, no government can exist without a proper 
^degree of the former, and theie was no alternative bclw’ecn living 
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with the greatest economy, or conli acting debts, whiph, at the 
common interest of nine per cent annually compounded, soon 
swelled the amount to an enormous sum, and imolved the bor- 
rower in distress and difficulty (or many years The small salaries 
then allowed bj the Company to their junior scivants, occasioned 
much inconvenience and anxiety to those who had no other re- 
sources (01 their maintenance, and caused us, at different limes, 
to address two letters upon the subject, to the government of 
Bombay, which will hardly be credited by the j r oung gentlemen 
who now occupy the same situation in the Company’s sen ice I 
introduce them m c\ idcncc of these assertions, and to convince 
the English leader, that those who dedicate their best years in the 
torrid zone, in the service of their country, are not to be emied 
their independence when they return to their natu e land and it 
must also be remembered, that very few', comparatively, ever 
enjoy that blessing how many of that fortunate class may now 
be reckoned, I am not competent to decide, but thirty or forty 
years ago, the average of the calculations at the India House, re- 
specting those of every descnption who went to the different 
settlements in India, including the Company’s recruits, and of 
those who returned home, was, I am informed, in the proportion 
of eighty-three to one 
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To the Honourable Tiiojias IJodgls, Esquire , President and 
Goiernor, $ c Council on Bombay 

Honourable Sir, and Gfntllmtn, 

We the undersigned, w ho l\a\c the honour to be employed 
as writers on this establishment, to the Honourable East India 
Company, do humbly beg leaie to prefer to 3 our Honour, Sec a 
request, which we assure oursehes will not be deemed unrea- 
sonable. 

The Honourable Companj hare been gcncrousl} pleased to 
allow an ample increase of pa3 to their servants, milling and 
marine, by which they are enabled decently to support themselves, 
and with their usual and known goodness, have at the same time, 
unsolicited, thought proper to grant us an increase of salary of 
ten pounds per annum, for which our warmest acknowledgements 
are due, and we take this opportunity of expressing our liveliest 
sentiments of gratitude, and animated bj- a proper sense of their 
kind indulgence, shall make due return, b\ constant and punctual 
obedience to their orders, and perseverance with stead} and unre- 
mitting application to business 

Eearful, lest it might be construed into an abuse of our Ho- 
nourable masters 1 generosil}', it is with peculiar reluctance we do 
at such a time, take the liberty of assuring jour Honour, Sec that 
their generous and free donation, added to our former pittance, 
managed with the strictest econom}-, is not nearlj- adequate to 
the expenses we are necessarily and unavoulabl} subject to we 
think it needless to remind your Honour, Sec of the dearness of 
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every kind of provision and necessaries, and that their rates are 
daily enhancing, as 3011 cannot but be thoioughly sensible of the 
same, we are therefore under the necessity of troubling your 
Honour, &c with this address, most earnestly entreating you mil 
be pleased to give us such farther provision as to your Honour, 
Sec shall seem meet 

We cannot help observing, that we deem it peculiarly hard 
that an ensign on this establishment, shall recene sixty, nay, many 
of them u ho have double posts, one hundred and twenty rupees 
per month, while the generality of us have only thirty, that a 
subaltern officer shall enjo}' such an income as will enable him to 
lne genteelly, while too man}' of us are obliged to run in debt, 
mere!} to subsist and flattering oursehes that we are (at least 
conscious of having endeavoured to lender ourselves), equally de- 
serving of encouragement, arc emboldened to trouble you with 
the above request, relying on your conviction of the justness of it, 
we beg leave to subscribe ourselves, 

Honourable Sir, and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and faithful servants, &c 

Signed by mj’self, and sixteen 
other writers 

Dated Bombay, 

1st November, 1768 


I am sorry to observe, that although the preceding letter was 
strongly recommended by the Governor and Council of Bombay 
to the Court of Directors, they took no notice of it at home, nor 
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did ire obtain any redress At that time, I can safely affirm, I 
hied in the most sparing manner, a w liter’s income altogether not 
exceeding sixty-five pounds per annum I never drank vine at 
my own table, and often went suppcrlcss to bed when the d.iy 
closed, because I could not afford either supper or candle as the 
dinner hour was one o’clock, and a writer’s age generally between 
sixteen and twenty-one, the abstinence was not occasioned by a 
want of appetite During the bright moonlight evenings, I in- 
dulged myself in reading on the flat roof of the w liter’s apaitmcnts 
at the bunder, where, through the medium of a cloudless atmos- 
phere, I could peruse the smallest edition of Shakespeare without 
inconvenience 

Those to whom these details may be uninteresting, will 
have the goodness to pass over a few of the following pages, 
to many, the next representation made by the civil sen ants 
at Bombay, and the remarks accompanying it, will be grati- 
fying they' will there see a candid statement of the cnil esta- 
blishment at that presidency, and a faithful account of the insol- 
vencies, deaths, and fortune, of those gentlemen who devoted 
themselves to the service of their employers at Bombay, and its 
subordinate settlements, dunng a senes of more than twenty years 
most families aie now interested in the affairs of India, and have 
some endeared connexion in that part of the world although the 
general system of the Company’s service may, m some respects, be 
altered, most of the facts stated in the foUow’mg representation, 
respecting the civil servants at the different settlements m India, 
are analogous to the curtailments and deprivations of the present 
day 
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liming received no salisfactoiy answer to the lctlcis, 01 repre- 
sentations, repeatedly made by the civil servants at Bombay, as to 
the inadequacy of their salary, to the unavoidable expenses they 
were liable to, on the 8lh of October, 1777» the senior-merchants 
nt the Presidency, addiesscd the following letter to the Governor 
and Council 

To the Honourable Wiiliam IIoRN T nv, Esqunc, Eicsidcnt and 
Goi n no ) , <5 c. Council on Bombaij 

IIonouraiii Sin, and Gcvurvn n, 

'fur justice and necessity of appointments to the civil 
servants ol the Company in general, more adequate to their real 
wants of life, have been already' so frequently and so feelingly 
represented by you to the Honourable the Conrl of Directors, that 
we should have remained longer silent on this subject, in hopes of 
relief from them, but as it is now four years since the last refer- 
ence was made, and not a line yet received in answer, we imagine 
more matcnal allairs have so engrossed their attention, that your 
representations hav e utterly' escaped their memory' For this reason, 
and because our real necessities press so hard on several of us, as 
to require instant relief, we have made bold to trouble you to 
apply some immediate remedy' to the peculiar hardship of our 
present situation, which is that of senior-merchants, most of us 
out of employ, and, of comsc, fiom the nature ot the service, 
without means of subsistence from the Company, in the least ade- 
quate to the common and indispensable necessaries of life 

Obvious as the hardship we complain of must be to every' 
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member of your Honourable Board, yet as they may not so for- 
cibly strike e\ery person, ire think it would be wanting in justice, 
both to ourseUes and to the other servants of the Company, who 
in their turn must fall into our situation, if we let pass by this 
opportunity of pointing out very clearly the nature and cause of 
the peculiar hardship of it, that the Honourable the Court of 
Directors may feel the justice and humanity of approung and 
continuing the means, which we trust you will be pleased to apply 
for the remedy of them 

To cs. plain this matter clearly, it will be necessary to recur to 
what we conceive to have been, and still to be, the spirit and 
meaning of the Honourable Company in their appointments in the 
ci\ ll line of their service 

Trotn the ideas we ourselves set out to this country with, and 
from those we find to be generally entertained both here and in 
Europe, we couccne that the term of the first station in which the 
end servants of the Company are introduced into their service, is 
meant as a term of probation, a kind of apprenticeship, to qualify 
them for the future conduct and charge of affairs The orders of 
the Company justify this description, as by those ordeis, a writer 
cannot be entrusted with any office where there is a responsibility, 
nor is lie admitted of council at any of the subordinates, or e\en 
joined with a lesident 

Pursuant to this idea, wc conceive the Company regulated 
their appointment to them of llmty rupees per month , which to 
c\ cry member of your Honourable Board must appear lather 
meant as a token of their sen Unde, than as an adequate means of 
subsistence indeed wc ha\c better authority to ground our sup- 
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position on llian these speculations, relatne to the meaning of the 
Company, there is hardly a writer sent out, but what the indivi- 
dual gentlemen of the Direction, friends to then paienls, recom- 
mend those parents to send some money with their children, and 
to make them some allowances, because of the insufficiency^ of the 
appointments of the Company during their wntership, to the real 
necessities of life here We can speak for a certainty as to our- 
selves and there are of us, who can affirm, that having mentioned 
to gentlemen of the Direction this insufficiency, the answer con- 
firmed the ideas above attributed to the Company in their ap- 
pointments it was, that the writership was esteemed as an 
apprenticeship in Europe, and that, conformable to the practice 
there, young men must look to then fi lends for assistance during 
that period 

It may at first appear strange, and even absurd, that this allow- 
ance to a wnlei, not held adequate even to his subsistence, should 
yet continue the same through every gradation of the service, even 
until they arrive in council to explain this, it is again necessary 
to have lecourse to the ideas en lei tamed of the Company’s service, 
and of the advantages ausiug from it 

It is almost needless to remind you, Gentlemen, that, after the 
expiration of Ins wntership, a sen ant of the Company becomes 
by their orders capable of trust, that in consequence of this he is 
admitted to be of the council at subordinates, where he of course 
holds some office of trust, that Horn the emoluments of these 
offices a senior servant of the Company could acquire a decent 
maintenance until Ins arrival at council, when lie would be enabled 
to acquire that independent means of subsistence in the latter part 

7 
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of life, and in our native county, the hope of which brings us all 
to this 

These we believe are the ideas generally entertained of the Com- 
pany’s service for had not the Court of Directors understood, and 
even allowed, the emoluments their servants become possessed of, 
in course from then arrival at the rank of facial's, progressively m- 
cieasmg, till their arrival at council, we repeal, that had they not 
supposed these things, it seems impossible that they should have 
given into the most palpable contradiction to the nature of all 
other services, and even of their own, in eveiy other branch but 
the civil, by not increasing the allowances of their servants The 
pay of the military keeps inu easing, from a cadet to an ensign, to 
a lieutenant, to a captain, a major, a lieutenant-colonel, a full 
colonel, to a general, proportionally as they advance m rank The 
manne does the same through eveiy gradation, and even with 
that exactness, that a ship of a lesser or greater rate occasions a 
maleiial diffeiencc of pay whilst, by a contradiction to common 
sense, without the supposition above alluded to, the subsistence of 
a civil servant continues the same through every rank, whether a 
writer or a senior mei chant, whelhei he has seived the Company 
one hour or one and twenty years, whether he is fiesh aimed, 
and without acquaintance, oi whetlici lus first wants me increased 
by a climate-worn constitution, a decent regaid of appearances, 
and a degree of conformity to the manners of the place, requisite 
to preserve acquaintance, and the good opinion of the woild, 
whether married or single, m short, whalevei may be his situation, 
this diet money, which was never thought of as an adequate sub- 
sistence, and is below the salary of the lowest clerks of the offices 



in England, these thnly rupees per month, and this tnfliug salary, 
are to be the sole dependance of an unemployed civilian for all 
the necessaries of life In this statement we have omiLted the 
allowance you were pleased to make for house rent, to those who 
could not be furnished with apartments by the Compan} r , because 
it is rather a deduction than an increase as you must well know, 
Gentlemen, there arc no habitable houses to be hired at so small ii 
rent as forty rupees per month 

It would be necessarj' to apologize to your Honourable Board 
for the detail we ha\e been led into on this occasion, had not the 
reason for it been before assigned From what has been advanced, 
'one endent conclusion, we think, may be drawn, viz. that, in com- 
mon with other gentlemen in their service, the Honourable Com- 
pany alwaj’s meant and understood, that their ci\il servants should 
possess adequate means of subsistence, proportionably to the rank 
they boie by the course of the service, lL was so formeily but by 
the number of servants, and llie late contraction of the s}stem 
heie, speculation and fact are in this case at variance, and we 
who now address you, after having labouied in the service of the 
Company from twehe to upwards of fourteen 3eais, are worse than 
expelled from it, as to the present, for we are left without ade- 
quate means of subsistence from our employers, and precluded 
fiom benefitting by the opportunities that offer to those who are 
not in their service 

We beg leave to obsene here, that the Honourable the Court 
of Directors foresaw the distress that many of then servants would 
infallibly be invoked in, by the new modelling of this presidency 
That from a feeling for this distress, they pointed out* what 
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If wlial wc lia\c learnt of the opinions expressed by some m 
England of the general refusal of tins ollci be line, our surmises 
arc perfectly just we have heard that this icfusal has been attri- 
buted to mere motives of pride, and inferences drawn from our 
neglect of the benefit that must ansc by a removal to Bengal, that 
there arc some secret advantages in the service here, which rendei 
it not so unprofitable as it is represented to be Wc hope there is 
no pist ground for this report But m justice to ourselves, we 
tlnuk it requisite to cndcavoui to remove opinions that may here- 
after prove prejudicial to us, should an opening be afforded to 
belter our situation bj a removal to one of the other presidencies 
As to the first cause assigned for oui refusal, wc beg leave to 
obscivc, that the distinguished character which the Honourable 
Company maintain in this part of the globe, renders their servants 
an object ol attention to the first men of it, quite inconceivable 
to those who have never been in live vvnj to observe that attention 
It is also notorious, and casdj accounted for, that this attention 
increases in proportion as the) advance to povvci it cannot then be 
longer wondered at, that under such ffatteiing circumstances, a secret 
piulc of rank should grow in the servants of the Company, in pro- 
portion also to the years they have numbered in their seivice but, 
in our opinion, it is a pride that the Company ought to cherish for 
you will allow us, Gentlemen, that the attentions which give rise 
to it arc also grcall) proportioned to the character and conduct of 
the servants themselves, foi it is well known, that there have been 
men on whom rank could confer no respect, and who have passed 
equally despised through almost every station of the service On 
this ground, which is the true one, wc confess our pride, and we 




believe wire the cause that onh one ol tluir sen mils of (lie rank 
of I. ii tor m re pled them, ami lie was well assured of the patronage 
ol Mr liamis now lives with him, at el we suppose, b) such 
powerful interest, will soon leeetve the rcwarel e>l his sacriliccs 

\s to the st renal assertion, that tin re are' sonic secret benefits 
in the m rv a e , wlneli n nth r it not *>0 unprofitable as n is repre- 
st nte el to In, we wish to (uni, (u nllnnen, we coulel eliscovcr 
th s to In tnn to rut short the* miller, we beg lta\e to present 
tin Heinonrtbli the Court of Diree tors with a list of their sen ants 
toi tin -1 twenh-two ve.irs past, and how ehsposetl of the true 
ntti rent 1 will tin u stnbc the m, \ 1/ tint there is a want at this 
settle me ill ot ui v t iml letril opportuiulie s lei acejmrc an uulepcu- 
eh lire , unless thev suppem (which tlicv bate no right to do), that 
tin m rv mts ot this sddumnt hate wanted pirls and industry to 
< mhrae e them hut it the Honourable the Court of Directors will 
fait ph i'i* to e\ inline tin it counts fiom this place, the) will not 
lie snipiise d at it for the \ w ill at one e puce iv e the few oflices at 
this preside nr\ tint ue hi am emolument to their sen ants, and 
to the misfortune of those who have nei mteiest in laiglanel, c\cn 
thi'e* < moluim ills e an no hinge r lie reckeuieel 111 the general csti- 
111 ete of their service lor the illiniums that have been paid to 
some of the tumor se rv mts, sunn to them, elm ing their nsc to 
coune 1 1 , the lie st prov mom hi the untie r pal t of the scrv ice, to the 
i\elnsioii of all other . whale vet ma> he their ahilit) or deserts 
It is foreign, C»< nth me u, to our Mihiecl to animadvert on the 
biel e fleets of this, m eh stroking a leading motive with ever) junior 
servant to sign, di/c lmnsclf to) 011 b) mihistrv , a ml by an attention 
to the Compam’s allaiis, but we hope to stand excused, if we 
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W< niii-d again apologise to 3011, Gentlemen, for tins long 
dnpcssion, and return to our subject 11c iepe.it, that from -u hat 
wc lia\e advanced one conclusion m 13 lie dnntn, that m common 
with other gentlemen in their service, the Honourable Company 
alwav s me int and understood, that their end servants should 
possess adequate means of subsistence proportional^ to the rank 
t he s bear It is evident to 3011, Gentlemen, that our receipts from 
the Complin will not supply tin most common wants of life it 
is a truth notorious to the whole settlement, that our micssities 
press ver) hard upon us, tli.it we line not a lupee moie than 
what we receive from the Compain, nor the means to aiqune 
one is to those whose better fortunes in former times have plated 
them in sucli a state that their picscnt situation is not a rase of 
absolute distress, the 3 still foci it as crmllj hard and unjust, that 
their little savings should be wasting avv.13 to administer to those 
necessities which 1I103 have certainty aught to expect should be 
supplied bv their employers 

In this situation, Gentlemen, wc have no other resource but in 
3 our justice and humanih , which wc hope 3011 will be pleased to 
afford us, b> granting us foi the present such allowances as 3011 
ma3 deem adequate to the real wants of life here Wc feci, with 
its due force, the repugnance that cvc^ gentleman m station must 
have to innovations tending to increase the expenses of the Com- 
pnnv , nor would wc have pul 3011 on the disagiccablc task, if wc 
saw .1113 hopes of relief Horn aii3’ other mode, or even from time 
itself for the continual appointments of the Honourable Compai^ 
to the subordinate stations in the scivicc, cut us ofl from any 

issurance of employment in any reasonable lime. 

2 A 



Although you have been unfortunately prevented from placing 
the Company in such a situation, that the iclicf we request would 
hardly have been pciceived in then c\.penscs, yet uc hope you mil 
also beat in mind the present prosperous stale of the Company's 
affairs, in the general system, of which this presidency is a neces- 
sary part, and though unfortunately not profitable in itself, yet, 
as it contributes to the safety and defence ol the other tuo, the 
individuals who compose this pari of the general system, should 
be considered as contributing to the general prosperity , and not 
reduced to a situation of distress fiom a partial uo« of the stale 
of affairs From these circumstances we hope, Gentlemen, you 
will considei, that if, on one side, to giant om request is an inno- 
vation, yet on the other, with exery man of humanity, the distress 
of our situation will xiariant it. 

Wc remain, with the greatest respect, 

Honouiablc Su, and Gentlemen, 

Youi most obedient, and xery humble sen ants, 
(Signed) Cl X J A 51 1 N lioLlAMlU 

W illiam Gamut Farjier 
Richard Price 
"William Ardix 
Geokgl Sun exsox 
Jamls Foruts 
John Griifitii 
Patrick Cn \m iurd Bruce 
John Dalton 


Botnbay, 

8lli October, 17/7 



To the preceding lctkr was ,mnc\cd a particular statement of 
the Compam’s umI wimts from 1 755 to 1777, amounting to- 
gether to 137, which it is uniicceis.il> to mserl nol so the fol- 
lowing remarks which were annexed to the melancholy catalogue 
presented to the Governor and Council 

“ In tin < nurse of twenty -two yean, from February 1755 to the 
present period, three gentlemen have gone to England with for- 
tunes tequued in the service , of the seventy-five gentlemen that 
belonged to the establishment in 17 ">5, forty -eight have died in 
I ndn ol these unlit had acquired, or had a prospect of fortunes, 
but twenti-fne died positive bankrupts, and amongst these, were 
those who had served the Com pan} from twenty-four to thirty- 
three vears, and were of the council at Bombay the remaining 
fifteen dud possessed of very little moie than was sufhcicnl to 
dcfmv the ir lmi ill ilitrgis, nil hough many of them liad been from 
twelve to twentv wars in tin m mu 

Previous to the yeai 1715, and until the year 1767, the general 
rise to louiuil was from eleven to fifteen vears from that period 
it has become more tedious, the two gentlemen who arc at pre- 
sent next to council, have been twenty-two years m the Company’s 
service, and those who entered the service of late years have little 
prospect of gaming that station under thirty years " 

On reading the preceding letter, the list of the Company's 
servants, and remarks annexed, the Ilonouiablc M illiam IIoinby r , 
Esquire, President and Governor, made the following minute, 
v 1 7 

« On perusal of the adchess from sundry of the scnioi mer- 
chants, the following reflections ausc to me 
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“ That the conclusion they have drawn regarding the intentions 
of the Company, seems a veiy just one, and wanantablc both 
from common justice, and the former stale of the scivice, for it is 
certainly but reasonable to think, that in common with other gen- 
tlemen in their service, the Honourable Company always meant 
and understood, that their civil servants should possess adequate 
means of subsistence, proportionably to the rank they bear I 
must also agree with them in another point, that by the course of 
the service it was in general so formerly. 

“ I think also, that the gentlemen hare been \cry moderate in 
confining their request merely to a sufficiency lor the real wants 
ot life the situation of the senior civil servants seems to me rery 
haul, and so very dispioporlionatc to that of the gentlemen on the 
othei establishments, and even in the olhei lines of, their sen ice 
here, that common justice moves me to enter on this sub|ect, and 
to point out some ccitam fact, which, by lending to comincc the 
Honourable the Court of Directors of the truth of this, will at 
least induce then acquiescence to the relief we may now think fit 
to administer to the senior merchants, and I hope to some further 
consideration 

“ There are only two methods by winch a civil servant of the 
Company can possibly be imagined to benefit I mean by the 
emoluments he receives from the Company, and bj commeicc as 
to tlielaltei, ,the list produced with the address, and om general 
knowledge, so strongly confirm the truth of their observations, ‘ that 
to a servant of the Company this is rathei a road to ruin than la 
fortune/ that it rendcis any comment needless. And m the estimate 
of the service, I shall confine myself solely to their hopes from the 
benefit of it- 
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“ Throughout the service, under Council, there are not more 
than ten or twelve appointments, which, by local advantages and 
the emoluments of oflice, will yield any thing more than a main- 
tenance, and these, I must concur with the address befoie me, 
cannot now justly be reckoned m the general estimate of the ser- 
vice, for, by the special appointment of the Court of Directors to 
them, lhe> arc no longer a common chance It follows then, that 
m general the servants of the Company have nothing but their 
immediate pnj to depend on, and the trifling advantages of the 
few offices on the island, which are noL more than adequate to 
their common expenses, without being in the least extravagant 
If then a decent competence to retire with to their native country 
is but what cvcr^ man who enters the service of the Company may 
pistly look to, how hard is their situation, for it is but too pre- 
sumable, that, in the pitscnl state ol things, they must be thirty 
3 tars rising to council, and then they must wail foi some time 
before the most reasonable wishes in point of foilune can be 
gratified 

“ The whole sjstcm here is on so different a scale from what it 
is at Bengal, that I would not be thought, with such a deficiency of 
means, to wish to place the senior seivanls ui the situation they are 
there 3d I cannot help remarking the liberality of the Company 
to their servants at that presidency in the common article of salary 
the mcic salaries of the provincial councils of revenue, I am in- 
formed, are as follow, the chief, 1200 rupees per month, the 
second and third, 800 each, and the fourth and fifth, 700 rupees 
each these councils, I am also infoimed, are composed of senior 
and junior merchants 
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“ But we have within ourselves a sinking instance of disparity 
I mean in the military hue in the mode established by Lord 
Clive in the distribution of the profits of salt, senior merchants 
rank with lieutenant-colonels, and considering the yeais they may 
have served, I think that in point of emolument this parity is but 
a just one in this view we shall peiceive the striking difference 
betwivt the civil and military lines 

Rupees 

A lieutenant-colonel is m the annual receipt of 8994 or £. 1124 5 
A major ... do . . do 6455 or 806 18 

A senior merchant, unemployed do . 1080 or 135 — 

“ Besides these ceilain and constant receipts, the field officers 
have a balta in the field in propoition to Lheir increased expenses, 
the chance of prize money, and are equally at liberty with every 
other person to accumulate their savings, either at respondentia or 
common interest 

“ I am very fai from wishing to infer, that the appointments of 
these gentlemen are moie than adequate to the rank they bear, or 
to the utilit} r of able and experienced field officers but as ap- 
pointments in every service should beai some proportion to the 
length of the service of individuals, it strikes me as very inadequate, 
that, whilst these gentlemen are receiving fiom 800 to 1100 pounds 
a year, a civil servant, who may have served the Company upwards 
of twenty years, should receive only 135 pounds per annum 
which is precisely the leceipt of the senior merchants who sign the 
present address 

“ To return to the mam subject of this letter, viz the relief 
requested by the subsenbers of it fiom their present distress In 
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lcflcctmg on (lie mode o( effecting tins, it occuis tome, thnL of 
the share of the Dewannee lcvcnuc, with which the Honourable 
Company have been pleased to favour the membeis of the board 
and the field ofheers, thcie icmauis non unappiopriated the sum 
o( seventy thousand rupees, it seems but just and leasonable, 
that the unappiopriated part of a sum intended lor the benefit 
ol their servants aL Horn hay, should be applied to the relief of 
the gentlemen who have now requested relief bom us I there- 
loie propose, that from the first of this month they icceive an equal 
shale ol the Dewannee from this unappiopriated fund with a lieu- 
tenant-colonel , which, considering all tilings, will render their 
lcccipts but adequate to their expenses 

“ It becomes not me to dictate to ni} r Honourable omploj’crs 
the degree ol bounty they should conlci on then civil scivants, but 
1 cannot help obscrv mg, that, by the contiac tion of the sj'slcm heie, 
there must at all times be some senior servants at the presidency, 
who will have only their staled receipts from the Company to 
depend on and that these receipts should (as in olhei cases) bear 
some propoition to their time ol service, considcung also that 
senior merchants of fiom twenty to thirty years standing in the 
Company’s scmcc may be in this predicament, and that the pro- 
posed addition will rcndci then receipts no more than adequate to 
their real wants, it seems to me but just and leasonable, that all 
such as may hereafter be in the situation of the picsenl gentlemen, 
and arc found desciving, should at least he entitled to this relief 
particularly as sonic of them, but foi the reduction of the numbei 
of the members of council, might have been slnclly entitled to tins 
share of the Devvannee 
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« I therefore propose that tins point shall be slnctly recom- 
mended to the Honourable Company, and I do it with the greater 
confidence, because from the present amount of the unappropriated 
fund, and the savings that will constantly arise fiom the sum now 
appointed, by the reduction of the members to shaie in it, the fur- 
ther sum to be occasionally gianled from the Dewannee will be 
very trifling, and, being from Bengal, will not be perceived in the 
superabundant means they possess of administering to their own 
charges, and to the Company’s imestment there 

William IIoukdt, 
President and Governor" 

On a due consideration of the preceding addiess, and accom- 
panying statement, with the minute made by the governor, when 
they were read in council, the board unanimously agreed to allow 
the senior merchants uho signed the address, a share in the Dew- 
annee-fund from Bengal, equal to that of a lieutenant-colonel, 
being about 3600 rupees pel annum, and they lesolved also, that 
the same allowance should be made to the chaplain, secretary, 
and deputy-accomptant, in addition to then other salaries Tins 
rendeied our situation comfortable, until we obtained an appoint- 
ment at a subordinate settlement, and enjoyed the emoluments 
annexed to such a situation 
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I conceive ciery trasellcr docs well to submit to lus country observations which have arisen 
from lord know lodge , since out of mucli dross it is possdile some pure gold may be extracted, 
and bj wliatcicr cmiums or prejudices mankind arc cnslaied, that iery circumstance renders the 
knowledge of importance Asox 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Arm: residing fnc a cars .it Bomba), a sliglit indisposition 
orrasmned me to go for a few weeks to the hot-wells at Dazagon, 
a Milage belonging to the M ihritlas m the Concan, or Cokun, 
near the JLngjli^h m lllement of l’orl \ irlnria a small fortress si\ty 
miles from Bomlm garrisoned b) a company of sepoys, for the 
protection of a few villages, ind a small district m its wemit) it 
was then the rcsidv nee ol two gentlemen in the Company’s civil 
service, who colli cted a trifling revenue, and procured cattle and 
other artidis for Bomba) This settlement was ceded by the 
Mahratlas m 175b', for Ghereah, a plaer of far more lmjiortance, 
then lately coniiuered b) Admiral Batson and Lord Clive during 
the subsequent w trs between the English and Maharattns, it has 
nev cr been molested 

Tori Victoria is situated on a lofty lull, near the entrance of 
Bnncootc river, where there is also a lower batter)’ tins nv’cr vras 
formed) navigiblc foi large ships, but the sand bank at the 
mouth constantly increasing during the south-west monsoon, it nowr 
only admits a passage for small vessels Its source is among the 
eastern mountains, at a considerable distance from whence, wind- 
ing through woody lulls and fertile valleys, it receives some tnbu- 
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tary streams, affords many delightful prospects, and abounds with 
a variety of fish and wild fowl 

The western lulls near Fort. Victoria, fiom being exposed to 
the sea wind, are bleak and barren in the interior the loft}' moun- 
tains are covered with trees and underwood, winch soften then 
craggy p r ecipices, and exhibit nmneious springs, not common 
m the torrid zone’ these not only add considerable beauty to the 
landscape, but cause an agreeable freshness in the atmospheie, 
and add to the luxuriance of the cultivated vales, abounding with 
ncc, natchnee, and other Indian gram 

The villages in the Company’s districts, generally inhabited by 
Hindoos, are suironnded by cocoa-nut, tamarind, and mango 
tiees the houses are small, seldom more than a thatched cottage, 
but some of the dewals, 01 temples, situated in deep glens, over- 
shadowed by the burr-tree, have a solemn appearance These 
secluded spots are occupied by Biahmms, whose religious ceremo- 
nies are strangely contrasted by the antic tricks of the monkeys, 
which, with green pigeons, bulbuls, and other birds, enliven the 
sui rounding groves 

We sometimes extended our rides for several miles into the 
Mahratta country, and frequently visited the \ dlage of Harrasar, 
celebrated for the sanctity of its temple, the beautj of the women, 
and for having been the residence of the ancestors of the Brahmin 
family who at present govern the Mahratta empire It is inha- 
bited by a high caste of Biahnnns, the women are certainly ex- 
tremely beautiful, characterized by an elegant form, antelope eyes, 
and a fairer complexion than the lower classes of Hindoos their 
jetty locks are richly adorned with jewels, their garment consists 
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of a long piece of silk, or muslin, pul on m graceful folds, falling 
like the drapery of the Grecian statues 

The simplicity of the patriarchal age was realized m the rural 
occupations of the women at Harrasar the pastoral lives of the 
Mcsopotniman damsels, and many customs described by Homer, 
still oust in the Brahmin villages of the Concan there women of 
the first distinction, like Rebeha and Rachel, draw water at the 
public wells, lend the cattle to pasture, wash their clothes in the 
tanks, and gather the flowers of the nymphea, for their innocent 
sacrifice at the dcwal, and its foliage for plates and dishes, which 
arc renewed every' meal from the lotos, or some other vegetable 
with a large leaf The young women washing on the margin of 
the lakes, resemble Ilomer’s picluic of Nausicaa, a Pheacian 
princess, washing her brother’s nuptial garments 

" They seek the cisterns, where Pheacian dames 
“ Wash their fair garments in tlie limpid streams, 

" 'Where gathering into depth from falling nils, 

" The lucid ware a spacious basin fills 
" alien emulous the roj al robes the) lire, 

" Arid plunge the scstures in the cleansing wnics j 
" Then ivitli a short repast relieve their toil, 

" And o cr their limbs diffuse ambrosial oilj 
" And while the robes imbibe the solar raj, 

" O er the green mead the sportno urgins play ’ Homers Odyssey 

These delightful recreations soon restored me to health, so that 
I had little occasion to bathe or drink at the hot-wells, which I 
afterwards visited, more from curiosity than necessity 

The wells are situated in the Mahratta dominions, thirty 
miles from Port Victoria, and two from Dazagon . there are several 
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hot springs, and three baths of different dimensions; varying in 
heat from 104 to 108 degrees the cases in which the external and 
internal use of these waters has been most successful, are visceral 
obstructions I am not acquainted with their component parts, or 
particular classification, being chalybeate and purgatnc, their 
general effect in drinking and bathing, is to carry off superfluous 
bile, create an appetite, and promote perspiration* by Tcla\mg 
the fibres, without exhausting the strength, they seem peculiarly 
adapted to invigorate the system, and counteract the languor in- 
cident to Europeans in the torrid zone The Dazagon wells are 
m essential respects similar to those at Visraboy, in another part 
of the Concan, nearer to Bombay, and much lesorled to by the 
ladies and gentlemen from thence 

The voyage from Fort Victoria to Dazagon affords an inland 
navigation of great variety the river, seldom wider than four or 
five hundred yards, winds through a chain of lulls, stored with 
timber, or covered with jungle, and the banks are fringed with 
salt-wopd, an ever-greeu lescmblmg the laurel* an opening i alley 
sometimes presents a. view of arable land, ullages, and cattle, 
succeeded by woody mountains, water-falls, and precipices m 
the narrow parts the branches unite over the stream, which is 
enlivened by monkeys, squirrels, and various kinds of birds, all 
familiar, from being seldom molested among the halcyon tribes, 
displaying all the vivid' tints of azure, green, and orange, common 
in other countries, is a black and white kmg-fisher, with an elegant 
tuft of the same- plumage, not seen at Bombay 

Few prospects exceed that from Dazagon lull, where the Eng- 
lish resident of Fort Victoria had a small villa, in which we spent 



a few da}s iL commands a view of (lie nvci meandering through 
an extensive vallc}, and forming a nunihci of islands, clothed with 
wood, and aliounding in villages, cattle, fisheries, and agriculture 
this beautiful landscape is bounded b}’ verdant lulls and lofty 
mountains It was at sun-rise I first beheld this lovety scene, I 
seated mjsell under a mango-tree with my sketch-book, wondei- 
mg how an}’ one could remain m a house, where nature was so 
lavish of her charms but slioit are all rural pleasures between the 
tropics, situated under the immediate influence of the sun, in less 
than an hour the sky appeared as in a glow of fire, at that time I 
had never felt the cflccts of what arc emphatically called the lio(- 
; rWs, nor had I cxpciicnccd any thing to equal the heat of Da- 
zagon on the sc.i-coast the atmosphere is tempered by its breezes, 
but their refreshing influence docs not extend to the interior di- 
stricts of the Conenn, or Guzerat, where the hot winds generally 
prevail from the middle of March until the commencement of the 
rainy season, and Bombay, from its insular situation is happily 
excluded from their effects These scorching blasts begin about 
ten o’clock in the morning, and continue till sun-set by noon, the 
black wood furniture becomes like healed metal, the w r aler more 
than tepid, and the atmosphere so parching, that few Europeans 
could long support it, if the delicious coolness of the nights did 
not in a great degree alleviate the heat of the day In the house 
at Da/ugon, Farhcnhcil’s thermometer, at sun-rise, seldom exceeded 
eighty degrees, at noon on the same day, it often rose to one hun- 
dred and twelve. The European convalescents sent from the 
hospitals at Bombay for the benefit of the hol-vvells, complain 
much of lassitude, diminished appetite, and impaired digestion, 
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since the pievalencc of the hot-winds, which seem to counteract 
the efficacy of the waters those s)mptoms, m a greater or lesser 
degiee, affected all oui party, after Jcaung the coast, refreshed by 
the salubrious breezes from the ocean 

My stay at Dazagon and the hol-wclls, afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing moie of Indian farming and agriculture, than the 
contracted limits of Bombay admitted of The cullnalion in the 
Concan, and adjoining distncts of the Deccan, is similar to what 
is generally practised in the western parts of Hindustan, at least 
as fai as my knowledge extends The soil vanes considerably m 
the same tracts, in some places sand}, others marly, 'and often a 
rich black earth sometimes manured with wood-ashes, mixed with 
horse and cow-dung, which is placed in small parcels o\cr the 
field, and afterwards worked m by a hariow, consisting of only 
three or foui teeth, like an oidinaiy lake, diawn by two oxen, the 
plough, rather an aukwaid and simple instrument, composed of 
three or four pieces of tvood, is drawn by two or three }oke of 
oxen, agreeably to the natuie of the soil In other parts of the 
Concan, they manuie with leaves and small branches of trees, 
spread ovei the land, and burnt to ashes, mingled, wdien procur- 
able, with the dung of cattle, but so much of that is made into 
cakes, dried, and used for fuel by the Hindoos, especially the 
Brahmins, that not much of it comes to the farmer’s share. 

The soil, generally shallow, badly ploughed, and slightly har- 
lowed, produces juanee, bajeree, nalclmee, and some inferior 
grams, with various kinds of pulse, melons, cucumbeis, gourds, 
seeds foi oil, and indigenous vegetables but I bebere neither 
cotton nor wheat grow in the southern distncts of the Concan. 
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Fori Yictona is chiefly’ useful lo llic Company for furnishing 
Bomba}’' with o\cn, by which the markets are supplied with 
tolerable beef for the Emopcan and Muhomcdan inhabitants, and 
especially the English garrison a number of buffaloes and horned 
cattle arc bred m this pail of India, the latter, though small, are 
\cr\ scmccablc in agriculture, and thousands are employed in the 
mercantile carmans The sheep of the Concan, as in most of the 
other provinces, aic long, lank, unsightly animals, instead of the 
snowy wool and silk} fleece of the English flocks, they are covered 
with a coarse brown or grey hair, possessing very few qualities of 
the wool in some places they make caineleens, a winter covering 
and blanket for the poor, from this hair, by twisting it into a 
thread, and weaving lL in a sort of loom but a considerable ma- 
nufacture in the Cone in, or more propeily the Deccan, is the 
spinning and dying cotton thread, which is sold lo the people of 
Merilch, and wove by them into pieces of cloth called leugra, 
which forms the principal part of the Hindoo female diess 

In most of the tow ns and considerable villages is a weekly 
market, to which the inhabitants of the neighbouring country bring 
their commodities, cither for sale or barter there is also a collol, 
or distiller, who pays a duty to government for the pnvilege of 
distilling spirits from rice, jagrcc, mow ah, and -various other ar- 
ticles in the Concan there seems to be no prohibition to drink- 
ing spirits, except to the Brahmins it is more generally inter- 
dicted in the Deccan, and the decree rigidly enforced A pecu- 
liar species of the brab-tree is thinly scattered on the Concan 
hills, from wdnch they draw a quantity of nerah, similar to that 
from the common palmyra, from which this materially differs, the 
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leases and branches beanng a much grealei resemblance to the 
suparee, or betel-nut liee 

As these lulls approach the Deccan mountains, the scenery 
assumes a sublime aspect the landscape is varied bj stupendous 
heights, narrow glens, dark woods, and impenetrable jungles, the 
haunt of beasts of prey, monkeys, and buds among the latlei is 
the jungle-fowl, 01 cock of the woods, piobably the domestic fowl 
in a wild slate, being of their size and shape, with the head and 
some plumage of the partridge, which it also lesembles in 
flavour 

The lower part of these mountains is shaded by a varietj r 
of trees, and softened by many flowering shrubs, their sum- 
mits present a curious kind of stones, which are found m much 
gieuter abundance on the Deccan mountains, near Poonah, and 
piofusely scattered in other parts of the country, they aie sta- 
lactical, grow in large masses, and are of a flinty nature fiom 
the upper and lower surface of these stones proceed crystalliza- 
tions, winch denticulate with each other in a \ery singulai man- 
nei in many, from a single base, or bed of pure flint, shoot 
forth angular chequers of great lustie and beauty, while others 
consist of a common soit of stone, not very bard, encrusted by 
a sparry substance from a close examination, flint appears to be 
the matrix of ihe majority, and as the crystallization advances, the- 
flint diminishes 

Most of the jungles, or wild foiests of underwood, abound with 
tigers, bysenas, hogs, deer, and porcupines the foimei are as large 
and ferocious as in oilier pails of India, and lender a solitary 
excursion dangeious they approached , close to oui habitations 
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nursery of alligators, and othci amphibious animals* on the banks 
are serpents, guanas, chamelions, and the large scroor, or lacerla, 
commonly called the bloodsuckei some of them, though hideous 
in shape, are most beautifully coloured in some the shoulders 
and deulap take every intervening shade between the palest yellow 
and bughtest scarlet, in others, the dewlap is of the brightest 
azure, contrasted by yellow, scarlet, and orange, m other parts of 
the bod}* 

The greatest curiosity is the chamehon (lacerta charmeleon, Lin ) 
found in every thicket I kepi one for several weeks, of which, 
as it differed in many respects from those described in Arabia, and 
other places, I shall mention a few pailiculnrs The chamehon of 
the Concan, including the tail, is about nine inches long, the body 
only half that length, varying in cncumfeience, as it is more or less 
inflated the head, like that of a fish, is immoveably fi\cd to the 
shoulders, but eveiy inconvenience is removed by the structure 
of the eyes, which, like spheres rolling on an invisible axis, are 
placed m deep cavities, projecting fiom the head tlnough a small 
perforation in the extenor convexity appears a bright pupil, sur- 
rounded by a yellow iris, which, by the singular formation and 
motion of the eye, enables the animal to see what passes before, 
behind, or on either side, and it can gi\e one eye all these mo- 
tions, while the other remains perfectly still a hard rising protects 
these delicate organs, another extends from the forehead to the 
nostrils the mouth is large, and furnished with teeth, with a 
tongue half the length of the body, and hollow like an elephants 
trunk, it daits nimbly at flies and other msecls, ’which it seems to 
prefer to the aerial food gencially supposed to be its sustenance. 
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The legs lire longer than usual in ihe laccrla genus, on the fore- 
feet arc llnec iocs nearest the body, and two without, the lnndei 
exactly the retersc, with these claws it clings fast to the branches, 
to which it sometimes entwines itself by the tail, and temains 
suspended the shin is gianulalcd like shagreen, except a range 
of haul excrescences, 01 denticulations, on the ridge of the back, 
which arc always of the same colour as the bod} 7 , whereas a row 
of simil.u projections beneath continue pcrlectly while, notwith- 
standing ant metamorphosis of the animal. 

The general colour of the chamclion so long in my possession 
was a pleasant green, spotted with pale blue from tins ll changed 
to a bright yellow, daik olnc, and a dull green, but ne\er ap- 
pear d to such adianlagc as when irritated, or a dog approached 
it, the body was then considerably inflated, and the skin clouded 
like tortoise-shell, in shades of yellow 7 , orange, green, and black 
A black ob|crt always caused an almost instantaneous transforma- 
tion the room appropiiatcd for Us accommodation w r as skirted 
by a board painted black, this the chamclion carefully avoided, 
but if he accidentally drew near it, or w 7 e placed a black hat in 
his way, he was reduced to a hideous skeleton, and from the most 
lively 7 tints became black as jet on lcmocing the cause, the effect 
as suddenly tc.iscd, the sable hue was succeeded by a brilliant 
colouring, and the body was agun inflated 

The Concan abounds with serpents, similar to those already 
described one of the most dangerous is a long snake of a beau- 
tiful green, in form resembling the lash of a coach-whip, from 
whence it is called the whip-snake This insidious animal conceals 
itself among the branches of trees, from whence it darts rapidly on 
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the cattle glazing below, generally at the eye One of them, near 
the hot-wells, flew at a bull, and wounding him in the eye, threw 
him into a violent agony, he tore up the ground m a furious 
manner, and foaming at the mouth, died m about half an hour 
Marre was the nearest Main alia town of consequence to the 
hot- wells, by crossing the 1 n or, it uas within a pleasant walk, and 
we made frequent excursions to an excaiated mountain in ns 
vicinity Marre is fortified, large, and populous, the governor 
resided at Poonah, inattentive to the misery of the people, uliom 
his duan, or deputy, oppressed m a cruel manner indeed the 
system of the Mahratla government is so uniformly oppressive, 
that it appears extraordinary to heal of a mild or equitable admi- 
nistration, venality and corruption guide the helm of slate, and 
pervade the departments if the sovereign requires money, the 
men in office, and governors of provinces, must supply it, the 
arbitrary monarch seldom mqunes by ubat means it is procured 
this affords them an oppoi lumty of exacting a larger^sum from 
then duans, who fleece the manufacturers and farmers to a still 
greater amount than they had furnished thus the country is sub- 
jected to a general system of tyranny From the great chieftains 
and nobles of the realm, to the humblest peasant in a village, 
neither the property nor the life of a subject can be called his 
own, all bow to the iron sceptre, having no law to protect them 
from oppression, no clement soiereign to ledress their grievances. 
When Providence has blessed the land with the former and the 
latter rain, and the seed sown produces an hundred fold, the Indian 
ryot cannot, like an English farmer, behold his ripening crops with 
joyful eyes, conscious that the harvest may be leaped by other 
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hands- his entile arc in the same predicament, liable to be seized, 
•without a compensation, for warlike scmcc, or any olliei despotic 
mandate 11101103' he must not be known to possess, if, b} r superior 
talent, or persevering mdustr}, he should have accumulated a little 
more than Ins neighbours, lie makes 110 lmpiovemenls, lives no 
better than before, and through fear and distiusl buries it m the 
earth, without informing Ins clnldicn of the concealment this 
occasions the frequent discoveries of hidden trcasuie m Hindos- 
tan Often during these excursions m the Mahratla districts did 
I recollect Lord L3ttclton’s patriotic lines, 


" Hail, lnpp) Hntnin' dear parental land’ 
" \\ lu-rc lilxrt) maintain? her latest tLand' 
' O' a? lule amidst ttranme ivalms J ro\L, 
11 I.namour d, let me pour m) filial Iosix 
" Into tlij bosom' 


The excavated mountain is about a mile from the town of 
Marre, of great height, and difficult ascent, like the excavations 
at Salsctte and the Elcplianta, there arc temples and habitations 
hewn out of the solid rock, whose origin is lost in fable, and the 
purposes of such laborious and expensive w r orhs are left to vague 
conjecture The principal temple is sixty feet long, tlmty broad, 
and ten m height the roof and sides are not ornamented, but at 
the termination is a large image, sealed on a throne, with a smaller 
figure on each side, and two mutilated animals under his feet, the 
light is admitted through a range of pillars, forming a grand 
entrance 


2 n 
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In one of these caverns I met with an aged Senassee, under 
vei} stud \ons of abstinence and austerity, which he had observed 
foi man} 3 ears among those subterraneous regions, with no other 
companion than a lark and a parroquet fiuit and watei weie, I 
believe, llic only aliment of the family, nor was the head of it 
incumbered with furniture, apparel, 01 any of what are usually 
deemed the comforts of life the people of Marrc revered him for 
Ins sanctity, and religious Hindoos resorted to his cave from a 
great distance. Ins most constant usitois \\ ere the monkeys, who 
seemed in possession of all the stuiounding tcrnlor} 

Not fm from these sacred caverns, was a spot set apart for 
swingers, a sel of very cxliaoidmary Hindoo fanatics, to be met 
with m different parts of the counliy particular villages aie ap- 
propriated for this ceremony, where the swingers assemble at 
stated seasons In the centre of an area, surrounded by numerous 
spcctatois, is erected a pole, fiom twenty to thirty feet in height, on 
winch is placed a long horizontal beam, with a rope run over a 
pullc} at the cxlicmil} to this rope they fix an iron hook, which 
being drawn through the integuments of the devoted swinger, he 
is suspended aloft in the an, amidst the acclamations of the mul- 
titude the longer he is capable of this painful exertion, and the 
moic wolcntl) he swings himself round, the giealer the merit from 
the flesh giving way, the performer sometimes falls from his 
towering height, and breaks a' limb, if he escape that accident, 
from the usual temperance of (he Hindoos the wound soon heals 
this penance is general!} voluntary, m perfoimance of a religious 
vow, or inflicted for the expiation of sins committed, either by 
himself, or some of his family 
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In these exclusions I saw a variety of tumbleis and vaulleio of 
a different dcsciiption, being in general young Hindoo women, 
educated for the purpose, who travel in companies throughout 
Hmdoslan, and perfoini surprising fcals of agility on the tight 
lope, turn themselves round with a girdle of drawn swords, on 
the top of a tall upright bamboo, and exhibit many other spec- 
tacles, iihilc the ciders of both sexes who accompany them, fill 
up the interludes by sleight of hand, uncommonly dexterous and 
entertaining Sometimes a set of people, moie resembling the 
combatants in an ancient g) mnasium, exhibit athletic exercises to 
the assembled crowds they generally perform in the large court 
of a dui bar, or some open place selected for the purpose 

At one of these exhibitions m the Concan, where a prodigious 
number of spectators surrounded the square, four pclvans, or com- 
batants, suddenly entered from the left side, mill a bnsk bounding 
step, and a shrill yell, or shriek, peculiar to themselves, something 
like that uttered by the Bheels and wild mountaineers, when they 
make their sudden attacks, and which in a solitary place w ould 
be dread full} alainung they were dressed alike in white turbans 
and short-draw ers, n llh a strong cotton sash, bound tight seieral 
times round the loins, and passing between the thighs their tur- 
bans were ornamented mill chaplets of mogrees and champahs, 
and their wrists mill bracelets of other fragrant flowers they 
were all large full-bodied men, not remarkably lull, after a few 
manoemres they made a respectful salam to the company, and 
retired Presently after four other men, who, we weie informed, 
were to be their antagonists, came in fiom the opposite side of the 
area these were tall, lank, and bony, with much darker com- 
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plexions. and a grader deportment than the former One of each 
set appeared to be a youth of nineteen, the three others from 
thirty to fort_> years of age These also having made their obei- 
sance, withdrew, and were succeeded by an old man, who it seems 
was a celebrated teacher of the gymnastic art, and received a 
pension from the ZVIabratla government for that purpose* he was 
received with great respect by the populace, and by a profound 
reverence from the eight combatants on re-entering the area from 
their respective portals The contest, which lasted a long time, 
consisted of wrestling, boxing, and similar feats, m boxing, one 
hand was guarded by a case of horn or wood, with a convex pro- 
tuberance over every knuckle they commenced the attack by 
raising the hand unarmed in the attitude of beckoning, with the 
other the} strike desperate blows, particularly at the fingers of their 
antagonists, when attempting to catch hold of them. 

After a feu weeks residence at Fort Victoria and the hot-wells, 
I joined tv o other gentlemen on a journey from thence to Bom- 
bay. I rode on horseback, being invalids, they travelled in palan- 
leens our retinue consisted of more than fourscore persons, 
besides horses and pack-bullocks This number of attendants for 
only three .Europeans, raa) appear extraordinary to those who 
have never been in India, but they weie all indispensably neces- 
sary in a country, uhcre no caravansary, or house of refreshment, 
is to be met with, a traveller must therefore carry every* thing 
with him, even a bed and kitchen utensils, which renders an Indian 
journey troublesome and expensive 

'flic distance from the hol-vells to lUandava, where we em- 
barked lor Bombay, was one hundred and thirty miles, yet from 
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necessity it could not be accomplished in less than four days We 
commenced our journey at sun-rise, the latter end of May, and 
after three hours halted at a Mahratta village, unable to piocure 
a house for our accommodation, or to find one shady tree, we 
shelteied ourselves under a com rick, which, until the hot-winds 
blew, was more eligible than a low cottage, as the stacks of corn 
in the Concan are generally fixed upon a platform of bamboos, 
suppoited by strong poles, seven or eight feet from the ground, 
this being open on all sides underneath, sheltered us from the 
scotching rays of the sun, and afforded a free circulation of air, 
which we en]oyed until noon, when the hot-winds set in, and blew 
Molently for many hours clouds of dust, burning like the ashes 
of a furnace, continually overwhelmed us, and we were often sur- 
lounded by the little whirlwinds called bugulas, or devils, a name 
not ill applied to their peculiar characteristic of heat, actiuty, and 
mischief 

We left that uncomfoi table situation early in the afternoon, 
and travelling through a parched country, reached the village of 
Candhar, soon after sun-set. here a friendly banian-tree afforded 
us all ample accommodation, we supped and slept under its 
verdant canopj r , with more comfoit than in the best house in the 
village Near Candhar the country was well cultivated, and 
watered bj r a serpentine river the stream so late in the season, 
was nairow and frequently fordable dui mg the rainy months 
it fills an ample bed, which was now adorned with a plant 
called jexrassee, from which they make the taltas, or screens, 
fixed in bamboo frames, and placed round the verandas and 
apartments exposed to the sun these screens constantly supplied 
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with walet tuchhng iu small streams, admit a cool refreshing air, 
when the exterior atmosphere is in a glow of heat The beds of 
many Indian livers abound with thejewassee, as also with a beau- 
tiful shrub named kuseernee, very much resembling a small 
cypress tiee 

Candhai, eighteen miles from the wells, is pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the river, and a place of considerable trade, being 
a great thoroughfare fiom the sea coast to the Gaut mountains 
We met theie a number of vanjarrahs, or merchants, with large 
droves of oxen, laden with valuable articles from the interior 
country to commute for salt on the sea-coast immense caravans 
of oxen aie employed in the salt trade, in this part of India, ivhere 
theie aie no roads for wheel carnages, and all merchandize is 
tiansporled by these useful animals, especially up the sleep ascents 
and difficult passes of the Gaut mountains, which bound the Con- 
can to the eastward, from whence commences the Deccan, an 
extent of feitile plains on their summit, containing populous cities, 
towns, and -villages, situated in a fine climate, surrounded by na- 
tuie’s choicest bounties In some parts this tract is called the 
Balla-Gaut, 01 high mountains, to distinguish them from the lower 
Gaut nearer the sea, and connecting with the Concan 

These Gauts, or Appenmes of the East, extend from Cape 
Comorin to Surat, thiough thirteen degiees of latitude, m some 
parts only fort}’ or fifty miles from the sea, in others seventy their 
use is frequently gradual, but all then summits are lofty, and gene- 
rally visible many leagues at sea This stupendous barrier occasions 
the phenomenon of summer and winter, or the wet and dry sea- 
sons, to be directly opposite m places exactly m the same latitude. 
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separated onlv In these tnounl.uns, sometimes within a feu miles 
ol < uli olhir The diversitv ol seasons is caused by llic monsoons 
which blow alternateh on the ( oasis of Malabar and Coromandel, 
collec tmir >lie (loads, and earning them towards these alpine 
regions w la re In mg arrested m the ir pi ogre ss, the} become con- 
(h im d, md rehesh the plains with abundant, showers, to for- 
w ird cultivation. and insure a harvest On the western side of 
tin p( nnisul i, the south-west monsoon continues this blessing, 
m a greater or h ss decree, Irom June to October the norlh- 
( ast monsoon tlun ( nniim nets on the coasL ol Coromandel, and 
prodtuis those fructilving rams over the whole country to the cast 
ol tin Ci nits In Heng-il and the noitheni provinces of Ilindos- 
t m where the mountainous regions no longer e\ist, the soulh-wesL 
monsoon extends its influence » and wafts health and plenty to the 
“ paridise of nations ” 

Ikuly the next morning we proceeded on our journey by 
torch-light, md travelled lor soim hours, through a barren rocky 
eouulrv , after sun-use we intend .i (ultivaud plain, cneireled by 
v( rd int lulls, forming a pastoral lamhe tpe enlivened by villages, 
and a busy piasantrv lklorc t('ii o’clock the intense heal com- 
pelled us to hall it Cotai, a village on the banks of Choulc river, 
where we found a number of travellers and drove's of oxen, re- 
freshing themselves under a mango grovi we joined their patty, 
and after a slight repast enjoyed a comfortable' repose, until the 
declining sun permitted us to continue our route along the delightful 
banks of Choulc river, winding through a populous and cultivated 
country, protected by two Malualta fortresses on the hills 

Several of these small towns and villages were adorned with 
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Mahomedan tombs and mosques, m a good style of architecture, 
like the Hindoo temples, they were covered with a coat of fine 
chunam, m whiteness and brxlhancy equalhng the purest marble, 
or porcelame, which it most resembles these polished domes form 
a striking contrast to the mango and banian-trees, by which they 
are surrounded. 

The Mahomedan mausoleums generally stand in a garden of 
pomegranates and custard apple trees, which take oft’ from the 
gloom of a cemetery, the Hindoo temples in the Concan are also 
frequently surrounded by a garden, sometimes of singular beauty 
The brahmins evince as much taste and judgment in the situation 
of their seminaries and temples, as the monks m the disposition 
of abbejs and priories m England, where some of the most lovely 
spots are still graced by their rums In this respect the monkish 
and brahmmical taste exactly corresponds- to the latter, shade and 
water are indispensably necessary, and, contrary to the general 
restrictions of the monastic life, the Concan shades are enlivened 
b} the songs and dances of the female choristers appropriated to 
the temples; the number of Brahmins engaged in their religious 
rites, and the concourse of people assembled to morning worship 
iSor are these gardens deficient in flowers, fruit, and vegetables; 
the latter indeed compose the principal part of the brahmin’s food; 
their best orchards contain guavas, plantains, jambos, and every 
■variety of Indian fruit, with grapes, figs, and mulberries, superior 
grapes, oranges, peaches, and apples, are supplied from Poonah 
and Aurungabad, in the Deccan The whole country produces 
mangos and tamarinds the mango season in the Concan com- 
mences in April, and ends soon after the heavy rams fall m 



June the lx m crape <e iM>n m the Dm an is lrom March till 
Unu 

'1 in most jmtilin tin gardens m tlx Comm in on the* banks 
o! tmts, and in tin lx iK ol null ills, or mulcts, w Inch inn from 
tlif- mount mis In tin *r situations, nt tin In ginnmp of I'ebninrv 
thn sow the 'nils ol mush mnl w ill t -me Ions, rtu timbers, pourds, 
mu! jmmhms m t,n it \ nu t\ tin m c ontinur to supph tin ir table s 
until the llumrs, wlmli ptinrilh prm di tin i.um siason, then, 
on tin lirl swelling ol tltc unis, tin nil ie* fs tnhi a litrncc to 
tub ntnl plunder tin pi intattons, to the print dcinnnnt of t lie* 
on in t *1 iic-\ luvr two cxcill'itt s,n(s of pumkm, tin* nil and 
wlnli mid a ptotusion ol In ms and w pi tubl« s, indigenous to tins 
p itt of hull i 

Mam of tin* mns in tin rum *i ison ilnnmd v till pood fish 
tin bln ni‘l tit, in pi tn nl appi innii and ll it our, re 'i mblcs the* c.trp, 
)ui\ nu* t 1 ug« minitb, witliout tn tb, ami stronp scales, thes weigh 
ft mil fifinit to in cuts pounds tin pmt! ill is of i smiil ir Kind 
but 'in dli r 'Jin mu rail is an i xccllent fish, without scales, it 
h is a 1 itc* mo ult, s, v, r d rows of teeth, and \u iphs n n or iwe he 
pound 'linn an tin or »ix otln r *orls of fish m llum waters, 
si Ini’ r Hindoo n o in s im of no romi queue ( , and 1 am not ictln o- 
lo jet *ni1i<Kiii to I now win re to class tin m the jv abo iibonnd 
with c tt-feli, and n r\ pood e-els 

J did not olisr n t am w In at or i utton in Ids m the Concan , in 
tin uppi r lotmirv tins cultivate both our |ourne> was not ni- 
di i d in tin s, |s„|, K, s(.c mam crojis on the ground ns the nee, 
tturric, and most other grams, an sown at the beginning of the 
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rainy season, in giound already prepaied for the purpose and 
during the fail nilenals of the wet months they plow for w heat, 
gram, pease, and othei ailicles, which they sow in October and 
leap in February the wheat thuves best in ground wheiein no- 
thing has been produced the preceding year foi gram and pease, 
which they sow broad cast, they piefer low rice-grounds, 'and 
other wet places for all the lest they use the drill The juarrec 
geneially springs out of the earth on the fifth or sixth day, about 
a foitnight afterwards they weed it by a machine called coalpah, 
and repeal the opeiaiion m ten or fifteen da^s 

At the earliest dawn of morning in all the Hindoo towns and 
villages, the hand-mills are at work, when the menials and Widows 
grind meal sufficient for the daily consumption of the family 
There is a windmill at Bombay for grinding coin, but I do not 
recollect seeing another in India, where the usual method of 
grinding is with mill-stones, and always performed by women, 
who resume their task every morning, especially the forlorn Hin- 
doo widows, divested of every ornament, and with their heads 
shaved, degiaded to almost a state of servitude Very similar 
must have been the custom in Judea, fiom the pathetical lamen- 
tation of the prophet, alluding to this very circumstance “ Come 
down, and sit in the dust, 0 virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on 
the giound, O daughter of the Chaldeans, foi thou shall no more 
be called tender and delicate take the mill-stones, and -grind 
meal, sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness, O daughter of 
Chaldea, for thou shalt no more be called the lady of the king- 
doms! Thus when the Hindoo female, who had perhaps^bccp the 
pride and ornament of the family, is humbled on the death of her 
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husband, it is not sui prising to see hci picfcr Ins funcial pile to 
such a stale of degradation and we must cast the mantle of cha- 
rily o\ei the ^oung virgin-widow, who mfimges the celibacy im- 
posed on her by such cruel and impolitic laws 

Soon after the day closed, we forded Choulc river, and armed 
at Usiom, a considerable tillage at some distance from its banks, 
which we found a great incoin enicncc, all the wells and tanks 
being cvhaustcd, c\ccpt one belonging to a mosque still further 
thither we repaired to pass the night, and the fakcer who had the 
care of it, alloltt d one of the largest tombs for our accommodation 
These arc often elegant structures of marble, or polished chunam, 
consisting < ithcr of a donu supported bv columns, or a sepulchral 
chamber with only one entrance to the tomb, generally placed in 
the centic under the dome it was one of the latter to which we 
were conducted, but the stagnated .ur, and disagreeable smell of 
the bats, soon compelled us to retreat to a clump of custaid-apple 
trees, where we lighted fires, dressed a curry, and enjoyed a sound 
repose amid the graves of departed Mussulmans, until break of 
da> 

AYc then continued our journcj through a pleasant cultivated 
part of the Concati, which afiorded nothing particularly interesting 
until we met a Brahmin of consequence coming from a celcbialed 
temple in the Deccan, whether lie was a secular chieftain, or one 
of the priesthood, I did not learn The road we w ere now trav elling 
was a great thoroughfare from the low country to Poonah, the 
residence of the Brahn in peshwn, and the resort of all castes of 
Brahmins, especially the Gurus, a very select body of priests, of 
the highest dignity and authority in the brahmimeal hierarchy, in 
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some respects sinnlai to the bishops and archbishops in the Chris- 
tian church, as they travel thiough their respective dioceses, at 
stated seasons, to visit the infcnor priests, and administer particular 
rites at the Hindoo temples. Those of the gieatcst sanctity make 
more extensive pilgrimages, to perform the upaseyda, and other 
solemn ceremonies in their senunanes and sacred gro\es The 
Guru is lepuled a being of so holy a nature, that he is not onty 
venerated, but woislnpped when he appears in public on some 
occasions their splendid processions unite the insignia of orien- 
tal giandeur, with the fascinating thauns of the Hindoo religion, 
bearing a great lesemblance to the former magnificence of the 
-sovereign pontiff on the great festivals m the cliuich of Rome 
These sacred shrines arc frequently visited by female senassees, 
brahmacharrees, and other devotees, who have entered into reli- 
gious vows, and are highly respected many of these devout 
iionien, as also of the Gums and exalted Brahmins, arc supposed 
to have arrived at such perfection and purity, as to be actually an 
incarnation of the deity, and consequently an object of worship 
So much sanctity is annexed to the Gums, that all of inferior 
caste to the Brahmins are expected to retire from the public road 
when he passes by in public pioccssion, that the air may retain its 
punty, unpolluted by plebeian bieath "\Vhate\er might be the 
sacerdotal or civil station of the Biahmin we encountered, hu- 
mility of spirit was not his pievailing characleiistic, if we may 
judge from the pompous titles, and high-sounding praises ascnbed 
to him by the chopdais and heralds for, like other great men, he 
had these precursors, and a number of pioneers to clear the road, 
and “ make his paths straight,” by removing obstacles, and filling 
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up the ravines and the hollow-nays in his route All eastern po- 
tentates affect these distinctions, nor do they e\er travel without 
their heralds and pioneers this pervades the magistracy, from 
the poorest Hindoo rajah and Mahomcdan nabob of a province, 
to the emperor himself, who in the days of Mogul splendour, 
vied nitli Sciniranns in her progress through Media and Persia 
m which, according to Diodorus, when locks or precipices 
impeded the royal traveller, they were ordered to be removed 
hills and mountains were levelled, and valleys filled up, for the 
accommodation of this migliLy potentate finely illustrating the 
figurative language on the approach of the Prince of Peace, 
when “ every valley was to be exalted, and every mountain and 
lull be made low, to make slraight in the desert a high waj for the 
Lon n 1 ” 

There arc many celebrated temples in the Concan, but still 
more above the Gauls, where m some the revenues and establish- 
ment of the pucslhood arc enormous one temple in the Deccan 
formerly maintained forty thousand officiating Brahmins, who 
with the dancing-girls dedicated to the deities, and the other ex- 
pensive ceremonies of the Hindoo religion, must have consumed 
an immense income The Hindoo deities are literally innume- 
rable in a note to Dr Tennant’s valuable publication, they are 
said to be thirty crore, which, at a diminished calculation, in round 
numbers exceeds three hundred millions allowing this to be fabu- 
lous, the number of gods and goddesses m the Hindoo mythology 
must be infinite the Brahmins instruct the other castes to wor- 
ship them, although they themselves do not believe m polytheism, 
and only worship the Supreme Being, as the great mysterious Chi, 
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and the creating, presen ing, and destroying attributes, in Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Seeva Allowing tiie Brahmins, and a comparative 
few of the higher orders, to be enlightened by a purer system of 
religion, the loner classes of society are condemned to a state of 
ignorance in religion, art, and science 

The Gurus have great power but the ordinary Brahmins 
hare taken care to resene a sufficient portion for themselves, 
sanctioned and enforced by the code of Menu At Poonah, the 
secular Brahmins occupy all the important stations, especially- 
the lucrative office called Jeiram Bopput, a sort of censor, whose 
province it is to collect fines, which under the authority of the 
minister, he imposes arbitrarily on deviations from brahmmical 
purity, drinking, domestic and family quarrels amongst the high 
and rich classes of societ}'. this he manages with the greatest 
extortion and injustice This officer is frequently summoned at 
the pleasure of the minister, and fined, which has cv entually the 
effect of multiplying his abuses, by way of reparation for the mulct 
he has been obliged to bear, these are again connived at by his 
superiors, that he may enrich himself sufficiently to answer the 
call of the minister, as occasion may require 

As the hot-winds commenced their fury, we reached the village 
of Chouna, a spot endeared to travellers for a spreading banian- 
tree, and a well of excellent water, no less attractive in India, 
than the MaiSon-rouge at Frankfort, or the vineyards of Monte 
Eiascone, to the European tourist Running streams had hitherto 
refreshed us when we happily stopped on their banks, but a good 
well had not yet fallen to our lot on the contrary, at Ustam, and 
most other villages, the water was so muddy as to be scarcely* 
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drinkable, and even this unpleasant beverage was so scanty, that 
w c often saw the w omen w ait several hours at a small hole m the 
earth, to collect suflicicnt to fill a jar it is only in the months of 
A pul and May, pist before the first fall of lain, that Lins scarcity 
prevails during that sultry season, of mosL brooks and livers it 
may be said, “ dumb are then fountains, and their channels 
dry ” 

The commendation of an ancient patriarch who dug a well, 
must not be thought too trivial a circumstance for the sacred re- 
coids lie could not have bestowed a greater charity in a parched 
and thirsty soil the frequent allusions to living streams, flowing 
rivers, verdant banks, and shady fountains, wcie delightful to the 
natives of Palestine no prospect more cnchanling, no promise 
more alluring, than to “ feed m a green pasture, and repose beside 
the stdl waters” A good well and umbiagcous banian-tree, are 
the most desirable objects to a traveller in IlindosLan, since, on 
account of the peculiarities of caste, and the variety of religious 
professions, although an Euiopean cmry Ins own provisions, veiy 
few of the natives will allow lum to enter their liouso to eat them 
This indeed is not to be expected among a superstitious people, 
who, like the Pharisees of old, make clean the outside of the cup 
and the platter, while they neglect the weightier matters of the law , 
who regard, with scrupulous exactness, eating or dunking with an 
inferior caste, the performance of slated ablutions, and bodily 
purifications if by any accident, a Hindoo tastes food forbid- 
den to his caste, or touches what is deemed impure, he is sub- 
jected to the severest penance, or perhaps degraded from his rank 
in society, while the same man may be guilty of falsehood, perjury. 



and the most iramoial actions, with impunity. Di. Tennant, who 
has well discimnnated the Hindoo character, after a long residence 
among them, asserts a melancholy truth, winch must he confirmed 
by every impartial observer of these singular people 

“ That private charity is by no means the bright part of a 
Hindoo’s character religious peisons, or those who assume that 
character, certainly arc liberally supplied, buL this must be tlic 
offspring of superstition, rather than the dictate of humanity On 
some particular occasions, such as opening a new serai, most ex- 
tensive charities are distributed to the multitude which is invited 
theie but this is mere ostentation, neither in its principles, nor 
in its effects, does it come up to the rational idea of charity The 
necessitous poor are more happily directed for relief to the door 
of an European, than to their brethren m the faith. Temples in- 
deed are raised, choultries built, and on great occasions thousands 
are fed by a wealthy native, but all this may be done in compli- 
ance with the interested aduce of the Brahmins, or to gratify 
ostentation and we ought not to confound what is extorted by 
the fears of superstition, or what is lavished by vanity, with the 
charitable benefactions dictated by a sound understanding, and a 
benevolent heart Another circumstance in which the religious 
system of the Hindoos is prejudicial to industry and moral virtue, 
and consequently to the happiness of society, is the multitude of 
ceremonious rites, and trifling observances, by which it occupies 
the mind thus withdrawing the attention from the necessity of 
practising rectitude, and preserving integrity of heart In almost 
every action of his life, the Hindoo is under the immediate influ- 
ence of his superstition, his prayers aic offerings to his gods; his 
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purifications ami ablutions in tin inn. Ins dressing and eating 
Ins victuals; the objects which In louche*, the companions with 
whom lie issouates, are to him all intimate)} and equal!} con- 
nected with religion, and the everlasting welfare of his soul If 
tin m !■. in} part of his conduct with which his religious ideas have 
no rolled n. it is Ins nior d c haiac ter In “ doing justly , or lov ing 
mi rev,' lu is appucntlv hit to act as lie pleases ImL if in the 
most tm ml ac non he \ ml itc the* rule s of Ins superstition, he is, in 
this life , deprived of ill the comforts ol society, mid m the next, 
comic mm el to animate the liodv of some noisome reptile, or con- 
temptible .mill) d 

'1 la 'L sentiments correspond with the n flections J minuted 
while n posing tinder the bmiin-tree at Chemra, when not permit- 
ted to enter i Hindoo halnt ition Having lefreshid our bearers 
me! cattle, we pursued our loiirnev through an arid plain towards 
the lower O nits, a chain of mountains separating the broad vallc} 
we were travelling through, from the Cone m plains reaching to 
the sen 'Hus p irt of I rich i during the rani} mouths, is doubtless 
a pt rfe rt g irdeii , but at the end ol the* eli > season its general 
aspect isvcrv different although m mentioning a patched country 
orbirrcn plains m IIindo«tm, J In no me ms liken them to the 
burning deserts of Persia mel \rabi.i, a scene ol desolation, where 
Pitts, clcfrmg a journev of tlnrtv-seven da>s fioni I\Iecc.i to Cano, 
met with searcelv am thing green, and wheie neither beast nor 
fowl was to be seen or In ird, nothing but sand and stones, except 
in one place which the rat avail passed by night, this the} thought 
to lie a village with tiees and g. Helens 

The general aspc cl of lliudosiau, cxcejilmg the sandy plains 

i i 
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on the borders of Cacliemnc, and the deserted country near the 
Indus, ptesents a scene of lofty mountains and woody lulls, skirt- 
ing a champaign, irrigated by rivers, or artificial streams, winch, 
with the tanks and wells, were the noblest works of former 
princes the emperor Fnoze, in the fourteenth century, made a 
canal of a hundred miles in length, and cut channels from the 
Jumna and other nveis, to supply distant towns with water, and 
facilitate the inland commerce of his dominions 

With great difficulty and fatigue we ascended the lower Gauls, 
only called so in comparison with the stupendous barrier of the 
Deccan, on the eastern side of the Concan plains, our guides 
mistook the proper route, and bewildered us in a wild and savage 
scene no sooner had we attained the summit of what we imagined 
the highest mountain, than one still higher reared its majestic 
head, and thus continued an long succession foitunately during 
the extreme heat of noon, the woods and rocks afforded a friendly 
shade We at length accomplished the aiduous task, and hailed 
the western sea with delight Descending by a narrow pass, we 
entered the lower part of the Concan, through rocks, woods, and 
glens, the haunt of tigeis, hyenas, and seipents 

On entering Ram-Rajah, the first town in the low country, we 
were welcomed by a venerable Mahoniedan, who, like Abraham, 
was sitting at his gate to receive strangers his snowy beard 
readied to his girdle, his countenance inspired reverence and 
love an urbanity and courtesy marked a distinguished character; 
and Ins whole behaviour evinced a superior knowledge of the 
world He conducted us to the portico of his house, where we 
saw him surrounded by many branches of his children and grand- 



tlnldnn, duelling »»dt r the miiii root the Icm tics did not np- 
J'i ' r . hut, in ill n '|*t i t*>, ns tar ns nn< nl.il minim in .tiul religious 
t< m ts jnrmiUdl, In ( nt( it inn d us with the grt ah st hospitality, 
uni t \lnliut d .t sirihiin: pit tun <>t the p itri.irchal mo \\ t dined 
in i e it.h n ntnshtd lt\ fount mis, snrrountlt tl with flout rs, and 
■’ll id* 'I I" t intii.< trtts, w host purph lilossoms, m rich ft sioons, 
tlmmt ti i snot pt ilium tin hint allortls i tleht.ile lamp-oil 
lln i \ss) i*t)s t til i, a tu e of m it I \ i tpi.il Inanli, abounds m this 
* tumin i \i lii'iw i>l tin im tin in il i due ot the fruit, the blos- 
'ttiii' in fin nut tntl i his|« mig . it is « st. < im d among thr sacred 
tuts .,t iht flindotis, who t n < t 'dims., and oflt r flow t r\ sacrifices 
mi it r its •.]) tth to Mari it th t mil tin s\ ban ch tin s 

Our \ t nt ribh Im ml it I! mi II n di w is mu ot tin most rc- 
spt rt ibh M iht'im t! tits I t ur l,m n , 'illhotigh grt itb ntbance'd 
in n„t, In n t mu tl ill lit' fietiltiis, and h itl not lost tin ehocrful- 
m ss of youth this 1 im ntion, In r nisi tin n tint s of India seldom 
lit r to «>h! tjt . Ii w of tin im n < \t 1 1 tl thri t score m ars, and still 
ftwtr of tin oiln r si \ attain tint pt rind in my raust s m.t> be 
is'i<jit d for tins bn nU ot lift, « spin ill\ i trh marriugi s As 
Ions, i wti among tin Imb ms is not < ommon, m itlicr is it, per- 
il ips, on di sirablc whin tht lining \t.\rs ri mlt r the superior 
d os. s ot \'i itirs im ip i bit of omening tl le ambitions, aiaritions, 
iml si mu d ph isiirt s, wbuli in tin ir t slunalion comprise the 
Minimum bonimi of lift, with minds untaught by learning and 
1 1 pern nee, uusiort d In sin mi and lilt ratme, and nnehcered In 
i w irm iml In nt wilt nt rt lignin, tlie\ bine no relish for those t aim 
delights wlneh miIu n the tin lining path of the pions Christian, 
and gild tin ra\s of lie st tting sun I'osst ssmg a mind at peat c* 
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with God, the woild, and himself, encircled by a loving and be- 
lo\ed offspnng, to “ rock the cradle of declining age,” 


" Though old, he still retain, 

" Hi 5 muni) sense, and energy of mind 
" Virtuoui and wue he is, but not so i ere, 

■' He still remembers that he once was joung, 

" His easy presence checks no decent joi 
" Him, ev n the dissolute admire, for he 
” A graceful freeness, when he wilts, puts on, 

" Xnd bughing, can instruct Armstrong 


The Maliotned.tns, in power, are generally intolerant and ciuel, 
bigolted to the theism of then own system, they treat all other 
religions with a sort of contemptuous abhorrence, and we may 
safel) pronounce them cold and uncharitable in their religious 
opinions the Hindoo character, though veiy different, is in many 
(sscnlial points extremely defective, and led by deep-iooted pre- 
judice and barbarous custom, to the commission of crimes, which 
ought not to be sanctioned by any moral or religious code Un- 
like our patriarchal friend at Ram-Rajah, or the venerable Chris- 
tian just mentioned, how often is the aged Hindoo parent deemed 
.m encumbrance and unnecessary expense, by his family, and 
carried, a living victim, devoted to die, on the margin of the 
Ganges, or some holj stream, there his own children fill his 
mouth and nostrils with mud, and thus, cutting off every prospect 
of recovers, thej leave the aulhoi of their being to be carried 
ewaj i)j the stream, as food for alligalois and vultures Although 
'auctioned bj the Brahmins, and perhaps sometimes voluntary on 
tin part of the acted victim, no religion should tolerate such a sacn- 
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(Ice that it is not always volunlaij, we have many undeniable 
proofs but the fatal consequence of mot submitting to tins exlra- 
ordinaij viaticum, or of eluding its effect, bj letuimng to his family, 
in case of a icscuc or recovery, is so provided for by the biahminic.il 
lav s, that death is far more dcsnable than the continuance of life 
on such terms many instances nngliL be produced to confirm this 
assertion, I shall rathci recite what Captain 'Williamson, fiom 
more experience than myself, has recorded on this subject 

“ Many Hindoos, in their old age, or when seriously ill, are 
removed to the banks of the Ganges, whose waters aie held sacied, 
and when about to resign their breath, are taken to the edge of 
the river on their beds, wheic a Brahmin aLtends to perfoim the 
religious ceremonies no doubt that many, who might recover, are 
thus consigned to premature death The damp borders of the 
stream, with a burning sun, rarely fail, however favourable the 
season may be, to put a speedy termination to the sick person's suf- 
ferings, but it has often happened, that the attendants become tired 
by the delay the poor wretch makes in * shaking off his mortal 
coil,' and perhaps with the humane intention of finishing Ins pam, 
either place the bed at low-water mark, if the spot be within the 
flow of the tide, or smear the dying man with the slime of the 
holy waters, and fill Ins mouth with the precious mud When a 
person has been taken to the side of the Ganges, or other substi- 
tuted water, under the supposition that he is dying, he is, in the 
eye of the Hindoo Jaw, dead his properLy passes to his heir, or 
according to lus bequest, and in the event of recovery, the poor 
fellow becomes an outcast not a soul, not even Ins own children, 
will eat with lnm, or afford lnm the least accommodation if by 
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cbance they come in contact, ablation must instantly follow. The 
wretched survivor from that time is holclen m abhorrence, and has 
no other resort, but to associate himself m a village inhabited 
solelv by persons under similar circumstances There are but few 
such receptacles; the largest, and most conspicuous, is on the 
banks of the Mullah, which passes near Sooksongah, about forty 
miles north of Calcutta.” 

Cruel indeed are these mandates of ignorance and superstition! 
and yet, so contradictory and unaccountable is human nature, 
even in men of the very same nation and caste, that, notwithstand- 
ing the above treatment of their aged and infirm parents by the 
natives of Bengal, I can with pleasure and with truth record, that 
the generality of Indians, of whatever religious profession, whether 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, or Parsees, pay a great respect and defe- 
rence to age. the hoary head is by them considered “ a crown of 
glory” Jn the public courts of justice, as in scenes of domestic 
life, I ba\e witnessed nitb delight, the pious brahmin and the 
experienced mullah, informing the members of the adawlet, or 
instructing their youthful pupils; who looked up with veneration 
to “ days that should speak, and multitude of years that should 
teach wisdom; they wailed for their words, and gave ear to their 
reasons ” 

The hospitality of our lenerable host at Ram-Rajah, detained 
us longer than we intended, the day was closing when we left his 
fnendh shade, and proceeded towards Alla-Bhaug, a Mahratta 
town at a considerable distance; as the country was marshy, and 
the roads bad, we had no prospect of reaching it before midnight, 
and therefore dispatched a horseman to purchase prousions, and 



provide accommodations, before the inhabitants should Telire to 
lost 

On appioaching the town at that unseasonable hour, we were 
met bj an officer and a troop of Maliralta cavalry, preceded by 
nnissulchccs, or torch-bearers, who announced the approach of the 
ditan, or minister of Ragojee Angna, the Maliratta chieftain, to 
whom 'that territory belonged" he soon made his appearance, with 
a splendid retinue, and attended us to the dui bar, where we were 
treated with the most polite and kind attentions, seated on em- 
bioideied cushions, strewed with flowers, and lefreshed by sen ants 
fanning us with punkas of coos grass, cooled with rose water Our 
beds and equipage not being arrived, we were abundant^ supplied 
by our host while kids, poultry, nee, butter, milk, and vegetables 
were consigned to the kitchen for our supper, pine-apples, mangos, 
•custard-apples, and pomegranates, ivere spread before us in the 
durbai, with wreaths of mogrees, and uosegajs of roses and jessa- 
mine When supper was served, the duan and Ins attendants re- 
tired, that we might eat it rvithout restraint, and enjoy the repose 
we so much wanted This hospitality extended to our servants 
and cattle, all were amply provided foi, according to their respec- 
ti\ e castes, and professions 

On expressing our grateful acknowledgments for these friendly 
attentions, the minister informed us, that his chieftain, Ragojee 
Angna, was in the strictest friendship with the English, and had 
the greatest respect for our nation liming lieard w’e were passing 
through Ins country, lie ordered e\cry thing necessary to be pre- 
pared against our arrival at Alla-Bhaug, and intended to pay us a 
visit on the following morning, if we could postpone our journey 
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II may nol be unnecessary to remark, that one of our party was a 
colonel m the aimy, myself and the other gentleman held respect- 
able posts in the civil service, which made us travellers of some 
consequence among people who pay great deference to rank and 
station. 

Bagojee Angria resided at Colabic, a fortified island half a nnle 
from Alla-Bhaug, in which were the palace, treasury, and other 
public buildings, but the stables, gaulens, and largci edifices, 
were at Alla-Bhaug the former contained a noble stud of Persian 
and Arabian lioiscs, elephants, and camels, and every thing about 
the Durbai was in a princely style 

At nine o’clock Bagojee came ftom Colabie, mounted on a 
large elephant, richly caparisoned the duan followed on horse- 
back, and the procession consisted of several slate elephants, led 
horses, camels carrying the large drums, trumpeters, and other 
musicians, a select detachment of cavalry, and a body guard of 
infantry On dismounting from the elephant, Ragojee’s cliopdars, 
or heralds, proclaimed lus titles, and conducted him with great 
state to the durbar, where the duan presented us in form, lie 
embraced each with a smiling countenance, and sat down on a 
cushion prepared for his receptiou he then sprinkled lose-watcr, 
decked us with wreaths of mogrecs, and concluded his visit by a 
present of muslin and keemcab, pieces of satin, with gold and 
silver flowers these ceremonies, and some general political con- 
lersation occupied about an hour, when the prince reascended his 
moving castle, and returned m the same state to Colabie 

Ragojee was splendidly dressed in a muslin vest, and drawers 
of crimson and gold keemcab. Ins turban and sash were of purple 
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muslin, the former adorned with spiigs of diamonds and rubies, 
and a very valuable emerald from his neck depended two rows 
of beautiful pearls, sustaining a cluster of diamonds his ear-nngs, 
according to the Hindoo costume, were four large pearls, and as 
many transparent perforated lubies, on gold rings two or three 
inches in diameter he wore a rich bracelet on his right arm, the 
handle of his calarra, or short dagger, was studded with jewels, 
the lnlt of lus broad sword plain gold He appeared about forty 
years of age, of a comely person, pleasing countenance, and 
princely manners 

Tins Mahratta chieftain was of thg same family with Conajee 
Angna, the celebrated pirate, so long the terror of the European 
and Indian vessels trading on the Malabar coast, until the con- 
quest of Ghereah by Admiral Watson and Lord Clive Ragojee, 
as one of the tributary Rajahs, paid llie Mahratta government two 
lacs of rupees annually, he held his lands on a military tenuie, 
and furnished a supply of troops, similar to the feudal system 
which formerly prevailed in Europe Some Europeans, who had 
deserted into his service, informed us he was generally beloved by 
his people, and less oppressive than the other Mahratta princes 
these men were married and settled in the country, and made 
themselves useful in the artillery department 

The duan's name was Govindsett, a pundit of the banian caste, 
a man of good character, and considerable abilities to him Ra- 
gojee entrusted the whole management of his revenue and dis- 
bursements they were of the same age, and having been brought 
up together, a confidential friendship, uncommon in India, had 
subsisted between them from the eailiest period in the course of 
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most conspicuous In fiont of these temples <1 spacious area 
contained n tank lined with hewn stone for the ablutions of the 
worshippers, with a handsome obelisk at each corner, illuminated 
on the great fcstnals foi such illuminations arc ns common 
amongst the Hindoos, as with the ancient Egyptians, or modern 
Chinese the surrounding gro\cs were enlivened by dancing-girls 
and musicians, and, far from miy appearance of austenly or morti- 
fication, the brahmins at Govindsdt’s temple seemed to partake of 
own l» rreslrinl uijov im nt the duncmg-girls and Hindoo women 
at the t ink and fountains were of the most delicate order, and their 
own personal appearance indicated no self-denial in the ailicle of 
food on the lontrary, they were all as fa L and sleek as rice and 
ghee could make them, and reminded me of a curious rcmaik in 
Orme’s Oncntal Fragments, that “ the brahmins hate made then 
gods require, besides the necessity o! endowing their temples, the 
practice of all other kinds of charities, by which the necessities of 
human nature mat be relieved A third part of the wealth of 
evert Hindoo is c\ pended on such occasions The brahmins 
themselves profox great hospitality, and by this address preserve 
that extreme veneration, which otherwise would be lost through 
the effects of envy, in a detestation of their impositions Avery' 
strange custom pres ails mi some parts of India a brahmin devotes 
lnmself to death, by eating until he expires with the surfeit it is 
no wonder that superstition is convinced of the necessity of cram- 
ming the priest, when lie professes to cat like a cormorant through 
a principle of religion ” 

“ Far be from me the malignity of attributing to the weakness 
of human nature, the cflccts which might justly be given to its 
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urlues were not the Hindoos infamous for the want of generosity 
and giati tude in all the commerces of friendship, were they not a 
tucking, deceitful people, in all their dealings, their charity could 
not be deemed to arise fiom the influence of superstition " 

Such are the sentiments of one of the best judges, and most 
humane imestigators of the manners and customs of the Hindoos 
The sleek and glossy appearance of Govindsett’s brahmins re- 
minded me of the singular suicides abovementioned The dewal 
itself answered Dr Fryer’s description “ of a flair paged, or 
temple beleagured with a grove of trees which cast a lustre bright 
and splendid, the sun revei berating against its refulgent spire, 
crowned with a globe white as alabaster " Such was Govindsett’s 
temple, encircled by groves and fountains, among flowers, fruits, 
and a variety of aiomatic shrubs so much esteemed m India the 
extensive lake was covered with the nymphea, waving its lovely 
blossoms of azure, white, and rose-colour, to every motion of the 
breeze This ouental beauty is often mentioned by the ancients 
it was as much a favourite with the Egyptians as with the Hin- 
doos , the former considered it an object of religious veneration, the 
lattei offer it in sacrifice, and as a decoration m then temples. 
Herodotus mentions a people called Lotophagi, who lived entirely 
upon the fruit of the lotos, of what species I cannot determine, 
as the fruit was the size of the mastic, and sweet like the date, from 
which they also made wine He says the Egyptians eat the root 
of the plant, wdnch was of a pleasant flavour, and from the flour 
of the seed they made bread These properties of the nymphea, 
and the rhamnus lotus of Linmeus, are confirmed by Pliny, and 
ma} possibly be known in some countries at this day 
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The temple, lnkc, and gardens, al Alla-Bhang, presented an 
excellent specimen of modern oriental magnificence, and evinced 
the taste and liberality of the munificent founder on alluding to 
the immense expense of such an undertaking, Go\mdscll made a 
replv Minch sensibly uflectcd us “ By the blessing of Providence 
and the generosity of 1113 sovereign, I have been promoted to 
honour, and accumulated wealth, sufficient for present enjoyment, 
and the future provision of 1113 fanulj In dedicating this temple 
and sacred proves for public worship, with the gardens, tanks, and 
fountains, which I have made for general ablution and refreshment 
in a sultn climate, I trust I 1m c not 011I3 offered an acceptable 
sacrifice to the benevolent dcitj, and bestowed a useful clmntj on 
m> fellow creatures, but, from the changes incidental to mortality, 
tin sun of prospcrit3 ma> decline, and the clouds of adversity 
gather over 1113 posterity . when 1113 children's children may de- 
rive a benefit from what now so highly gratifies their father’s 
heart " 

In this scene of mutability such changes arc no where un- 
common, but the rapid revolutions of wealth and power in Asia, 
gave double energv to the speech of this benevolent Hindoo 
distinction of caste and piolcssion vanished, and we cordial^ 
united with a heart of sensibility, replete with piety to God, and 
love to man 1 

" In fiitli mil hope, the world will disagree, 

" Jlut nil mankind s concern is clnritj , 

•' All must be false that thwart tlm one great end, 

" And nil of God, (lint bless mankind or mend 
" Man, like the generous sine, supported lites, 

" The ttrength he gains, u from tit embrace lie gnes 
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As Pope’s lines occurred lo me on the spot, and were inserted 
m my manuscript of the evening, I ha\e not suppressed them a 
Christian enjoying the light of revelation, will confine them within 
proper limits, and notwithstanding my general remaihs on the 
moral character of the Indians, will not lorgct that love which 
forms the grand test of lus own religion, nor the charitable senti- 
ment of an inspired apostle, that Gon is no respecter of persons 
I willingly allow the Hindoos all the merit thej can claim, but 
the veil is now as much withdrawn from the inner temples and 
mystical ic\eries of modern brahminism, as from the ancient 
Eleusinian mj stories nor can an unprejudiced mind, comersant 
with both rehmons, admit that the followers ha\c no need of the 
gospel those who best know the Hindoos, know them to be im- 
mersed in ignorance, superstition, and idolatry! happy is the 
humblest Christian, bejond all the attainments of ancient philo- 
sophy or brahmimcal absorptions, who, under the cheering beams 
of rci elation, finds Ins heart influenced lo lo\c God, and to ounce 
that loie by benevolence to his fellow creatures who, lamenting 
the evil propensities incidental to his iallcn nature, is enabled to 
look up to a Redeemer, who mode an c\pialion for sin, winch 
not all the penance of the Hindoo fanatics, nor even the tjpical 
sacrifices of the Jewish altars could ever ha\e effected 

Our nde from Goundsett’s temple, to the place of embarkation 
for Bombaj, offered nothing interesting he took leave at Ins gar- 
den gate, ordering a party of horse to escort us to the sea-port, 
and an officer to accompany us m the I'essel, to inform him of our 
arrival at Bombay They conducted us scieral miles o\er the 
salt-marshes, and passing through the Mahratta town of Tull, we 
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aimed late in the evening at Mnndnva, n small place m sight of 
the island of Bomba} , from w lienee uc were to cmb.irk on the 
follow mg morning 

Notwithstanding we were under the protection o( Ragojee’s 
escort, the Hindoos of Mniuhnn, fearful of contamination, would 
aflord us no better acLomniodntion than .1 cow-housc, where 
ue dressed our supper, and passed the night To this humble 
roof, b\ order of the ntlirers, the villagers Inouglil poultry, buttci, 
fruit, and vegetables, with fuel ind earthen pots in abundance, 
which we were not permitted to pa\ for this diminished our 
enjoMnent of a icpast obtained by oppression, and consequently 
repugnant to the feelings of an Englishman No murmur reached 
out ears, but we knew from our sen ants, that it was not accom- 
panied b} the blessing of those from whom menace and compulsion 
obtained it 

Lnd\ W ortlcs Montague remarks, that when the Tuikish 
bashas Inn el, themselves, and their numerous retinue, not content 
with eating all that is to be eaten belonging to the peasants, e\acl 
what the} call leeth-moncN , a contribution for the use of their 
teeth, worn with doing them the honour of devouring their meat 
Tins humane writer, m her entertaining Letters fiom Turkey, was 
compelled to be an innocent pai laker ol similar oppressions and 
the storv related by Baron dc Toll, with a degree of humour 
which in some measure diminishes the cruelly of All Aga, his 
mikmmdar, or conductor, 1 have seen frequently realized from the 
whip to the cinnamon, during my own travels in India The 
Baron travelling m Moldavia, on an embassy to the chain of the 
Tartars, at the e\pcnso of the Turkish government, would willingly 
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have paid the Greek peasants for Ins supply of provisions, but 
^tliat was not permitted and so liable were they to such pillage, 
that they generally denied having the ailicles At one place where 
the usual supply was demanded, the head of the village pretending 
he did not understand the Turkish language, the mikmindar 
knocked him down, and kicked him until he began to complain 
m good Turkish of being thus beaten, when it was well known the 
villagers were poor people, often in want of necessaries, and whose 
princes scarcely left them the air they breathed • “ Pshaw’ thou 
art joking, friend,” replied All Aga, “ thou art in want of nothing, 
except of being well basted a little oflener, but all in good time, 
proceed we now to business I must instantly have two sheep, a 
dozen of fowls, a dozen of pigeons, fifty pounds of bread, twelve 
pounds of butter, with salt, pepper, nutmegs, cinnamon, lemons, 
wine, salad, and good oil of olive, all in great plenty” The 
Moldavian replied with tears, “ I have already told you that 
we are poor creatures, without so much as bread to eat, where 
then must we get cinnamon On this, the conductor took his 
whip, and flogged the pool Moldavian until he could bear it no 
longer when, finding Ah Aga inexorable, and that the provisions 
must be produced, he ran off, and m less than a quarter of an 
hour, the primate of the village, assisted by three of his country- 
men, brought all the provisions required, not forgetting even the 
cinnamon ” 

I wish not by the preceding relation to dimmish the hospitality 
of Ragojee or Govmdsett the conduct of their people who 
escorted us was consistent with the usage of Hmdostan. where 
princes, governors, and officers, travelling through a country, pitch 
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fruit, and icgclables, and mam of All Aga’s accompaniments for 
tlicnnohos and attendants Not aliens contented with nlial is 
product d iiitli inconi cmcncc and ill-will, these ofilccis frequently 
extort inouci Irom the opprtssul inhabitants, iilncli, .iflcr the usual 
exactions ot uo\ eminent, thej arc \eiy little able to furnish lion 
feu of them tan make the appeal of the icncrablc jjrophcL to a 
people among whom lie had u.ilkul from his childhood “ Behold, 
here 1 am, old and gra\ headed 1 u hose ox haie 1 taken, or whose 
ass haie 1 taken 51 whom haie I oppressed, or of whom lime I 
recencd a bribe, to blind mine cics therewith 5 ” 

The transaction alMaudaia, which gait rise to these obser- 
\ations, concluded our adicnturcs the next morning 11c embarked 
for Bombay, and amicd there in a feu hours on taking leaic, 
iic offered our conductors a present, ninth iht\ respectfully re- 
fused, saxmg, their prince’s faiour uas beyond any other conside- 
ration, and the} should forfeit it In accepting our bounlj' 

This uas my first lournci on the continent of India, I found 
it replete u tilt noicll) and entertainment I recorded chaiacters 
and cicnls as lhcj occurred, wishing on all occasions to be di- 
i ested of prejudice, especially in a country famed for its serenity 
of climate, luxuriance of soil, and the mildness of its inhabitants 
a country, which, perhaps, precedes Egypt as the nurse of science, 
and b) its arts, manufactures, and valuable productions, has con- 
tributed from time immemorial to the comfort and luxury of other 
cnili/jcd nations, various reasons, houeicr, induce me to prefer 

" M) rulnc isIl bclos d, b) sounding vases 

" Bo-.oni <1 remote, and Itallon d from the srorld 1 
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Aromatic gales and spicy groves, trees adorned by Flora and 
Pomona, pellucid lakes and murmuring fountains, charm m 
poetical descriptions we wish to dwell in such delightful scenes, 
a residence in the torrid zone convinces us of then fallacy hot- 
winds, and and plains, unrefreshed by a cooling breeze or living 
spring, annoy the Asiatic traveller and admitting the existence 
of such pleasures in the lempeiate climate and fertile provinces of 
Hindostan, we know from expcnence, that a constant possession 
of the loveliest objects, often renders them insipid therevohing 
seasons and variety of Euiope, seem more congenial to an Eng- 
lishman than the luxurious monotony of India, eien m its most 
pleasing form. 

The inhabitants of the torrid zone are generally indolent and 
effeminate, the climate is equally inimical to bodily and mental 
exertion physical causes produce these effects, but they are strongly 
aided by a system of tyranny which prevents every manly effort 
History shews the fatal effects of arbilmiy power, and effeminate 
indulgence, Alexander himself could not withstand them, aftei 
the conquest of Persia, he thought the habit and manners of the 
Macedonian kings inadequate to his greatness, he chose to be 
treated like the Persian monarchs, and reverenced after the man- 
nei of the gods lie therefore suflered persons, m token of then 
lespect, to prostrate themselves upon the ground befoie him 
Happily Phocion, Niocles, Sidney, and similar charucleis, oc- 
casionally shew us wherein true greatness consists the Hindoo 
chieftain, and Mahomedan nobleman, kiss the mandate of death 
with the sei vility which marked then chaiacler llnough life, and 
submit to the mute and bow-string with the same stoical mdiffei- 
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from a tyrannic master but this indifference, founded on prcdcs- 
tination, is vorv unlike the heroic lirmness which characterized the 
tnd\ noble void of Phot ion, who whilst holding the poison to lus 
lips, being asked if lit had any commands tor Ins son, answered, 
tell him to “ lorget this injury of the Athenians 1 ” of that ungialcful 
cmintn. then rewarding his p-ilriotic loic with the cup of dentil 1 
Xiocles, his Iriend. under the same sentence, desned lie might 
drink the potion before him, Phocion replied, because lie had 
ncur denied him an s thing, he would not c\cn this, the most 
dithcull n quest lie had ever made 1 

In the court of an Asiatic so\ creign we look in \ .tin for tnie 
magnanimity the nobles appro.uh him with distrust and fear, 
conscious that Ins frown deprives them of life, nor can the}, on 
so frail a tenure, enjoy wealth or honours those in the middle 
walk of life, instead of being subjvcl to one tyrant, arc oppressed 
by numerous pt tl\ despots, who, dead to evert feeling of huma- 
nity , rule them with a rod ot iron The lower classes of ryots, or 
husbandmen, arc not in a more enviable situation, the despotic 
system pervades all milks, and whole villages emigrate, in the 
vam hope of finding a more equitable government they have 
not indeed much to leave, their cottages being generally built ot 
mud, and their furniture only a few mats and earthen pots they 
live scantily on vegetables, rice, or inferior gram 

In travelling, it is easy to distinguish the ancient inhabitants 
from those whom conquest or commerce have disposed through- 
out Ilindostan, not so much in complexion and outward appeni- 
ance, as in the peculiarities of character the Maliomcdaii is com- 
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paratnely bold, enterpnzing, and resolute, the Hindoo tender, 
humane, and timid this distinction may m part be attributed to 
the mildness of the climate and difference of food, but still more 
to the doctrine of transmigration, since a religion, u Inch teaches 
them that the dearest connexions they once enjojed on earth, 
may, on the system of the metempsychosis, now animate the 
mortal form of a bird, beast, or insect, not only inspires them with 
horror at the idea of shedding blood, but, in a great measure, 
prevents every kind of cruelty 

“ Where the human race is struggling through such mighty 
ills, as render its condition scarcelj' superior to that of the brutes 
of the field/’ Orme naturally asks, “shall we not expect to find 
throughout Hindostan dreary plains, lands uncultivated, miserable 
villages thinly interspersed, desolated towns, and the number of 
inhabitants as much diminished as their miseries appear multi- 
plied' 1 On the contrary, we find a people, equalling, if not ex- 
ceeding in numbers the most populous states, such as enjoy the 
best of goiernmcnts, and the best of laws " 

“ The effects of climate of Hindostan seem to counteract, m 
fa\our of the human race, the violences to which it is subject from 
the nature of the government. The sun forbids the use of fuel, 
and renders the want of raiment to be scarcely an inconvenience: 
the bare earth, with the slightest hut over it, affords a repose 
without the danger of diseases to a people vastly temperate- 
productions peculiar to the soil of India, exceeding]}' contribute 
to the ease of various labours, a convenient house may be built 
in three days, with no other materials than what are furnished by 
the bamboo and kajan, a boat, with all its appurtenances, mav 
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be made from the single cocoa-nut tiee, which at the same time 
supplies oil, and a nounshmcnl m much request, the ease of pio- 
ducing and manufacturing cotton, is evinced by the plenty and 
price of linen, health is best preserved in this climate, by the 
slightest and simplest diet, perhaps it is from this consideration 
that religion has forbid the use of flesh meals and spirituous liquors 
amongst the Hindoos. 

“ Thus the general wants of other climates become extremely 
lessened in this Now if men multiply in proportion to the ease 
of gaming a subsistence, it will no longer be admired, that the 
countiy of Hindostan should, even under the iron sway of despo- 
tism, continue populous, especially if we add this better funda- 
mental cause, which, resulting like the other fiom the effects of 
the climate, is still rendeied more effectual by the most sacred of 
customs Evety Hindoo is by his religion obliged to marry, and 
is permitted to have more rvives than one it has been proved, that 
the number of females exceeds that of the males, so that a plu- 
rality of wives produces not the effect in India, which it is ima- 
gined to do in other countries, that of decreasing the numbers of a 
people ” 

In tins part of my letters, youthful imagination, and enthusias- 
tic patriotism, heightened by distance from the beloved object, 
led me to draw a long comparison between the inhabitants of 
Britain and India. Warmed by the amor patriae, I pursued the 
delightful theme fiom Windsor’s royal towers, to the palaces of the 
nobles, villas of the opulent, commercial sea-ports, manufacturing 
towns, cheerful' villages, farms, and hamlets I traced the muni- 
ficent endowments for art and science from her splendid unner- 
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sities to the parochial schools It was a picture, which, in a 
distant clime and secluded situation, delighted the heart, and 
animated my endeavours to secure a competence, that I might the 
sooner enjoy these unspeakable blessings blessings' which, after 
five-and-twenty years experience, are still enhanced, by contem- 
plating the misery of Europe but, as the subject is here so hap- 
pily understood, I suppress a juvenile rhapsod j , which acquired a 
peculiar interest in a foreign country 
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CHAPTER X 


Soon after m3' return from the hot-wells at Dazagon, I visited 
Surat, one of the principal cities 111 India, where the manners and 
customs of the natives are more onenlal, than in those places 
immediate^ under the English go\ eminent 

Surat is about a hundred and twent)' miles to the northward 
of Bomba}', the \o)'age thither afiords an opportunity of viewing 
Bassein, Damaun, and some other sea-porls the hilly coast ter- 
minates half ua)' at the loft)' pionionlory of St John's, from 
thence to the entrance ot Surat rner, the shore is flat and unin- 
teresting the southern mountains are woody, and abound with 
teak trees, often called the oak of Idindostan, from their great value 
in slnp-building Teak limber is more durable than oak, from its 
oleaginous quaht\, preserving the wood, and the iron necessarily 
used in naval architecture, for a considerable time longer than the 
British oak, which contains a corrosive quality, tending to consume 
the iron-work I saw a ship at Surat which had been built near 
eighty years, and v Inch, from veneration to its age and long ser- 
vices, was only employed in an annual loyage to the Red Sea, to 
comey the Mahomcdan pilgrims to Juddah, on their way to 
Mecca, and then returning with them to Surat, after the liodge. 
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oi relrgious ceremonies wcie finished, the \csscl was oiled, and 
covered up on shore until the following season 

During the fan months, the sea between Surat and Bomba} is 
covered with ships of different nations large fleets of mei chant 
boats, richly laden, sail ever} foilnight under comoy of the English 
cruizers, to protect them against the Coolies, a horde of pirates 
near Lhc gulph of Cambay, wdiose sw ifl-sailing \esscls constantly 
infest that navigation 

On anchoinig at SuraL bai I left the ship which brought me 
from Bombay, and sailed up the Tappce m her pinnace this mei 
takes Us use at Mallay, a small town to the northward o( Nagporc, 
the capital of Moodajee Bounsclah, m the latitude ol !21° 8' north, 
and 79" 44' east longitude and aflci an increase by many tributary 
streams, flows into the sea at Stual bar, a distance of nearly flu 
hundred miles 

We followed the scipentmc course of the Tappce, orTapty, 
through a flat uninteresting count! y, until we suddenly opened on 
the city of Surat, pleasantly situated on the southern bank of the 
river the old Indian castle, with the English and Mogul flags on 
the principal low'ers, had a \cneiablc aspect, the English, Dutch, 
French, and Portuguczc colours, waved on their lespcclnc facto- 
ries, and gaiden-houscs near the nvci, and from that distance, 
Surat had a better appeal ance than on a nearci approach, when we 
found the walls and towers out of repair, lhc public buildings in a 
ruinous state, and the stieets duly, nanow, and irregular 

The bar, oi sand-bank, whcie the ships anchor, and discharge 
their cargoes, is generally crowded with mcrcliant-ressels from the 
commercial nations in Europe and Asia the city exhibits a busy 
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multitude of Hindoos, Mahoincdans, Parsecs, Jews, Turks, Arme- 
nians, Persians, Atabians, Greeks, and oilier Asiatic slrangers, be- 
sides the Europeans, whose facloiies lin\c been alicady menlioncd, 
il is also licqucntcd by merchants fiom Malacca, China, Abyssinia, 
Mosanibique, Madagascar, and ihe Comorio isles, and by numerous 
traders I rum the seaports, and inland piovmccs of Hindostnn 

In a former chapter I have parliculaii/ed the trade of Bomba} , 
that of Sural is ver} similar, although now’ one ol the greatest 
emporiums in India, I do not find it mentioned in the oriental 
commerce of the ancients b} Strabo, Arnan, or other writers on 
that sub|cct, who dcscubc the Arabian and Egyptian trade with 
Patiala, the modern Tallah, on the Indus, Barjgaza, 01 Barochc, 
on the Nerbudda, and Musiris, now Mui|ce, on the Malabai coast 
These Arabian vessels imported, from Eg} pi and other places, 
woollen-cloth, brass, iron, lead, tin, glass-ware, coral, wroughl- 
sihcr, gold and silver bullion, and several kinds of wine and they 
exported spices, diamonds, sapplnics, peails, and othci gems, with 
cottons, silks, pepper, and perfumes Dr Robertson observes, 
that “ the justness of Arrian’s account of the ai tides imported 
from India, is confirmed b} a Roman law, in which the Indian 
commodities subject to the pauncnl of duties arc enumerated By 
comparing these two accounts, we may form an idea, tolerably 
exact, of the nature and extent of the trade with India in ancient 
times ” 

The diamonds, sapphires, and rubies of India, have always 
been held in the highest estimation, in topazes, amethysts, and 
some other gems, perhaps Amciica may be equal the most cele- 
brated diamond mines arc at Golconda, in the lemloiy of the 
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influence to frustrate our trade, and prevent ti settlement At 
length, in October 1G12, a treaty was concluded by Captain Best 
with the Mogul government, that an ambassadoi from the King 
of England should reside at the imperial court, that on the arrival 
of the Couipan\’s ships at Swally, the anchoring ground near Sural 
bar, proclamation should be made, three several days successive!}', 
in the city of Surat, that the people of the country might freely 
come and trade with the English at the water-side, and settled the 
duties on their commodities at three and a half per cent it also 
exempts the trade, and the factory then permitted to be esta- 
blished, from responsibility for the robberies of English pirates' 
and that in all questions of wrongs and injuries done to the Eng- 
lish nation, justice should be rendered without delay, or exorbitant 
charge 

Such was the commencement of our trade with Surat, which is 
situated in 21” 11 north latitude, and 72” 50 east longitude the 
outer walls of the city arc seven miles m circumference, with twelve 
gales between each gate arc irregular lowers, mounted with can- 
non, and the walls arc perforated lor musquetry the inner town is 
surrounded by a similar wall, and an equal number of gates the 
streets arc narrow, the houses generally lofty, and crowded with 
inhabitants between the outer and inner walls, are many streets 
and houses, but, like most other oriental cities, much of that 
space is occupied by villas, gardens, and cultivated land, producing 
grain, fruit, and vegetables 

The bazars, filled with costly merchandize, picturesque and in- 
teresting groups of natives on elephants, camels, horses, and 
mules, strangers from all parts of the globe, in their respective 
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mzam, and at llaolcondah, near Visiapoor, in the Mahratta em- 
pire Ceylon produces the ruby, sapplme, topaz, and other pre- 
cious stones, especially one of superior beauty, called the eal’s-eye 
the pearl fishery of this island is very lucrative, and the pearls vie 
m size and lustre with those of Ormuz gold mines arc unknown 
in India, but that valuable metal is found in the torrents which 
flow from the mountains of Thibet into tiic Indus and Ganges 
there is no silver m Hmdostan, but uliat is imported from foreign 
countries sercral places m the southern peninsula and Ceylon, 
produce iron, but the natnes arc \ery dcfitienl in their method of 
smelting and manufacturing u 

Oi me mentions that the first English ship uliich arrned at Sural 
was the Hector, commanded by Captain William JIawhins, in 
August 1(508. the Captain brought a leltci from the East India 
Company, and another fiom King James the First, to the emperor 
Jehangire, requesting the intercourse of trade At this time the 
Portugueze marine predominated on the Indian seas, in so much 
that they r made prize of all lesscls winch had not taken their pass, 
and the fear of their icsenlment on the ships which traded from 
Surat to the gulphs of Arabia and Persia, deterred the Mogul’s 
officers from giving the encouragement they might wish, to the 
English strangers 

The Portugueze dreading the future power of the English, and 
actuated by the most inveterate jealousy, did every thing in their 
power to prevent the establishment of an English factory at Surat, 
they often attacked our vessels at sea with a great superiority, but 
acquired neither nches nor glory* yet by bribery and intrigues 
with the Surat government, they had foi scicrol years sufficient 
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influence to frustrate our trade, and prevent a settlement At 
length, in October 1612, a treaty was concluded by Captain Best 
mill the Mogul government, that an ambassadoi from the King 
of England should reside at the imperial court, that on the arrival 
of the Compam’s ships at Swally, the anchoring ground near Surat 
bar, proclamation should be made, three several days successive!}', 
in the city of Surat, that the people of the country might freely 
come and tr.idc with the English at the water-side, and settled the 
duties on their commodities at three and a half per cent it also 
exempts the trade, and the factory then permitted to be esta- 
blished, from responsibility for the robberies of English pirates' 
and that in all questions of wrongs and injuries done to the Eng- 
lish nation, justice should be rendered without delay, or exorbitant 
charge 

Such was the commencement of our trade with Surat, which is 
situated in 21* 11' north latitude, and 72” 50 east longitude the 
outer walls of the city are seven miles m circumference, wntli twelve 
gales between each gate aic irregular lowers, mounted with can- 
non, and the walls arc perforated lor musquetry the inner town is 
surrounded by a similar wall, and an equal number of gates the 
streets arc narrow, the houses generally lofty, and crowded with 
inhabitants between the outer and inner walls, are man}' streets 
and houses, but, like most other oriental cities, much of that 
space is occupied by villas, gardens, and cultivated land, producing 
grain, fruit, and vegetables 

The bazars, filled with costly merchandize, picturesque and in- 
teresting groups of natives on elephants, camels, horses, and 
mules, strangers from all parts of the globe, in their respective 
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costume , vessels building on llic stocks, -others navigating the 
nvci, togethci with Turks, Persians, and Armenians, on Aiabian 
chargers, the Euiopcan ladies in splendid carnages, the Asiatic 
females m hackci ics, dinwn by oven and tlie motley appearance 
of the English and nabob's troops on the foi Lificalions, remind us 
of the following description of Tyic, by the prophet E/elucl 

“ O thou that art situatod at the entry of the sea, w Inch art a 
“ merchant ot the people for many isles' O Tyres' thy builders 
“ hare peifetlcd thy beauty Thy msc men were thy pilots, and 
“ the inhabitants of Zulon and o f Aivnd were thy mariners the 
“ ancients of Gehal, and the wise men thcrcol, were thy caulkers, 
“ and all the ships of the sea occupied thy mcrchandi/c Tlie men 
“ of Peisia and Arabia weie in llnnc mmy, tlie men of Aiv.id upon 
“ tby walls, and the Gammadims in thy towers Tarshish was thy 
“ merehant foi all kinds of riches, with silver, iron, and lead, they 
“ tiaded m thy Ian’s Javan and Tubal dealt with thee m tlie 
“ persons of men, and vessels of brass Togarmah supplied thee 
“ with .horses, horsemen, and mules Syria was thy merchant for 
“ emeralds, purple, and bioideied-work, ior linen, and agate, and 
“ many isles biouglil dice hoi ns of ivory', and ebony Judah and 
“ Israel tiaded in thy maikcls with wheat of Menmth and Pan- 
“ nag, and honeys and oil, and balm. Damascus was thy mcr- 
M chant in the wares of thy making, for the multitude of all riches, 
“ >n the wine of Ilelbon, and wdnte woo! Dan also, and Javan, 
“ ocoupicd thy fairs with iron, cassia, and calamus, and Dedan 
“ brought thee precious cloths for thy chamois Aiabia, and all 
“ the princes of Kedar, supplied thee with 1.1ms, and goals, and 
“ lambs, ana the merchants ol Sliebah and Raamali, clinched tby 
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the government or police of Surat, but they lived in an elegant 
style at their town and country houses, with handsome equipages, 
and suitable attendants The Dutch factory is the most regular 
and the best built mansion in Surat, the Dutcli Company import 
sugar, anack, and spices, from their settlements in the eastern 
islands, and export a considerable quantity of cotton piece-goods 
manufactured here The Freuch trade is greatly diminished, and 
the Portugueze, who once commanded the Indian seas, are eiery 
where on the decline but the commerce of the English Company 
and private merchants at Surat, is \ciy exlcnsnc 

In the English and Dutch burymg-grounds, situated without 
the walls, arc some handsome tombs, with domes and pillars in the 
style of the Mahomedan mausoleums, which, interspersed among 
shady trees, give these cemcteiies a grand and solemn appear- 
ance 

The serai, or principal carai ansary, at Surat, was much 

neglected most of the eastern cities contain one at least, for the 

reception of strangers, smaller places, called choultries, aic erected 

by charitable persons, or munificent punccs, m forests, plains, and 

deserts, for the accommodation of tiaicUers Ncai them is gene- 

© 

rally a well, and a cistern for the cattle, a brahmin or fakcer oltcn 
resides there to furnish the pilgrim with food, and the few r neces- 
saries he may stand in need of 

In the deserts of Persia and Arabia, these buildings aie inva- 
luable in those pathless plains, for many miles together, not a 
tree, a bush, nor even a blade of glass, is to be seen, all is one 
undulating mass of sand, like w r a\cs on the tiackless ocean In 
these ruthless wastes, where no rural village, or checiful hamlet. 
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no inn, or house o( refreshment is to he found, how noble is the 
chnrih, that rears the hospitable roof, that plants the shad)' grove, 
and conducts the refreshing moisture into resen oirs Beautifull} 
docs Sn W illiam Jones describe such an act of beneficence in an 
.Arabian female 


41 See j on lair grov c$ that o er Amana me, 

" And with tlicir *pic) breath embalm the shies, 

** W here even breerr sheds met mi o tr the salts, 

** And c\r7 shrub the scent of mud exhale, 

44 ^er, thro jon opening glade, a glittering scene, 

•' I-n\vm ncr gap, and meadows ever green 1 
“ lo cheer with sweet repast the fainting guest 
41 To lull the wear) on the couch of rest} 

*' To warm the traveller, numb d with winter scold, 

'* The \oung to chcnsb, to supj>ort the old, 

** Hie \ad to comfort, and the weak protect, 

•• Tlie p'>or to shelter, and the lost direct, 
r llir^c «rc Schrna s cares, htr glorious task, 

44 Can htaven a nobler gi\e, or mortals nvhr 

“ W hen chill d with fear the trembling pilgrim roves 
" Thro pathless deserts, and thro tangled groves, 

44 "Where mantling darkness spreads her dragon wing, 

41 And birds of death their fatal dirges sing, 

44 W title vapours pale, a dreadful glimmering cast 
44 And thnlhng honor howls in even blast, 

41 She cheers Ins gloom with streams of bursting light — 

41 By da) a sun, a beaming moon b) night 1 

There are many gardens between the outer and inner walls of 
Surat, surrounding the \illas of the nabob and principal inhabi- 
tants the finest of them is called Mahmud-a-Bhaug, where the 
nabob had extensive pleasure grounds, with small reservoirs of 
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7T2ter, and fountains playing near the open saloons which pro- 
duced a refreshing coolness, and had a pleasing ecect; the garden^, 
according to the season, '’"ere filled with balsarns, poppas, and 
vanoas dowers, of an equal height. closely planted ard so ci-- 
posed, as to resemble a nch Turkey carpet* this fo-raahty seems 
to be the acme of Mogul taste. The walks are shaded by cy- 
presses, champacas and cocoa-nut trees; adorned with o T earders, 
myrtles pomegranates, roses iessamine. and odoTero^s o'ar.ls 
peculiar to India. 

The method of watering these extensn e gardens, and of dra~ing 
•rater for the purposes of agriculture in th.s part of India, is simple, 
and more efficacious than the soft s^o-~ers from a ^a'cnog-pot, 
-rhich would by no means satisfy the parched and th*rsi.y soil. The 
wells at Surat are large, and deep, enclosed with strong masonry; a 
walk of an easy descent is formed from the surface, ten or twelve 
feet wide, its length corresponding *~:th me depth of the — ell : on 
the circumference, opposite to each other, are stone pdiars, sup- 
porting an horizontal beam, from rhich is suspended a large 
leathern bucket, running by a strong rope over a pnlley; to the 
other end of the rope is fastened a yol e of oxen; rhich. as then 
descend the sloping walk. elevate the bucket containing the rater; 
this is emptied into a reservoir, and from thence conducted by the 
gardeners in small streams, to eiery tree and shrub m the garden. 
Many of the vrells and wa^Ls are sufficiently la-ge to admit of t**-o 
or three pair of oxen drawing water at a tune; and some of them 
are erected for the public use by charitable individuals, at the 
expense of many thousand poands 

The harem, or women’s apartment, at Mabmud-a-Bhang. is a 
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distinct building, separated from the palace by a large garden 
this, from the jealousy of the Moguls, is forbidden ground, when 
the nabob resides tlieie, but being uninhabited, I had an oppor- 
tune of seeing it all the windows look into enclosed gardens, 
and have no prospect of any thing beyond them It seems 
calculated to furnish eicry pleasuie that can be expected by the 
unfortunate females immured under the Argus-eyes of duennas 
and eunuchs Baths, fountains, fruits, and flowers, the European 
fair ones would think a poor compensation for liberty' the Asiatic 
ladies, accustomed to this confinement, are not discontented with 
their lot The advice which Telemachus gives to Penelope, is still 
realized in every eastern haiam — 


" Retire, O queen 1 th) household task resume, 

" Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom 
" There, rule, from public cares remote and free, 

“ That care to man belongs, and most to me Homer s Odyssey 

An intelligent oriental traveller, describing a scene in the 
nizam's country similar to Mahmud-a-Bkaug, justly observes, 
“ that although these gardens cannot be compared to those of 
Europe in taste and variety, they are peculiarly adapted to the 
retired pleasures of a Mahomedan life the principal lequisites of 
which are coolness, space, and secrecy, besides that, they hold it 
both grateful and healthy to live much among the fragrance of 
plants and flowers, and that pride, jealousy, and modesty, unite 
in demanding perfect security Horn all intrusion Hence the high 
walls, so inelegant in the e} 7 cs of a European, are the necessary 
guardians of a Mahomedau’s honour, and the safeguaid of his 
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pleasures. Within tins protection, secluded fiom the world, the 
voluptuous Mussulman, la) mg aside the grandeurs of the day, 
with the irritation of mind which accompanies ambition, aban- 
dons himself to soft repose, and, m the stillness of a starry night, 
acquires that serenity of mind which lulls the soul into pleasing 
complacency, forming a delightful contrast to the stormy pas- 
sions of an agitated day Negligently stretched upon his couch, 
he listens to the melodious song, and contemplates the graceful 
forms of the suirounding dancers, amid the odoriferous smoke of 
incense 

These oriental gardens bear a great resemblance to those of the 
Pheacian monarch, both in situation and general effect 


' Close to the gates a spacious garden lies. 

From storms defended, and inclement shies, 

Tall thru mg trees confess d the fhntful mould. 

The swelling mango ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with lnscious juice o endows. 

With deeper red the full pomegranate glows. 

The branch here bends beneath the w eight) pear. 

And verdant olives flourish round die year, 

The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Etemal breathes on fruits untaught to fail 
The same mild season gnes the blooms to blow. 

The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow 
A plenteous fountain the whole prospect crown'd. 

Which through the garden leads its stream around. 

Visits each plant, and waters all the ground 

Homers Odyssey 


The palace and gardens of Mahmud-a-Bhaug were out of 
repair, as the Moguls of rank are seldom at any trouble or ev- 



pcnse, oil a place which was nul huill b) themselves they had 
ratlurbc (ho reputed founder of .in insignificant villa, than pro- 
sene the grandest palace elected b_\ their ancestors These gai- 
duis were made 1)} a fornici nabob, and c.illed aflei Ins name, 
tin v cost mi immense sum, and required ninny 3 cars to complete 
them nt Ins successor never icsuled there, nor prevented their 
decav . while, with the iron rod of despotmn, lie was converting a 
populous p trt ol the eitt into a large garden, adorned with exten- 
sive walks, groves, and immtams, to surround .1 summer pavilion 
the reigning nabob dignified this favourite retreat with the appel- 
lation ol “ The Gilt ol God,” the suftering manufacturers, duven 
from their quiet habitations, and shad} verdant looms, called it 
“ The Garden ol Oppression ” 

The baths nt Muhimid-u-Bliaug had been on a giand scale in 
most of the principal houses at Surat arc private lnmimums, or 
bignios, which consist of one or two small rooms, paved with 
marble, illuminated b} a sky -light of coloured glass, and furnished 
with cisterns of hot and cold water Tlicic .ire many public 
liummums on a larger scale, but of the same construction , where 
oik, perfumes, and pastes, arc pi ov ulcd for anointing the visitors 
You first enter a vestibule, paved and lined with marble, sur- 
rounded b} benches for the convenience ol undressing fiom thence 
) on arc conducted by two men into the marble bulbing room, 
which contains two cisterns of hot and cold water, these aie 
mingled in copper vessels, until of the lcquiicd tcmpcraluic, and 
then poured upon the visitor b} the attendants The operation of 
these men is at first disagreeable to Euiopcans, especial]}' m the 
clminpoing, which is a method of vvoikmg or kneading the flesh, 
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and clacking the joints, aftei being rubbed ovei with perfumed 
pastes champoing affoids delightful sensations to the Asiatics, 
and many Europeans, after being accustomed to this singular 
treatment, consider it a luxury 

The Banian hospital at Surat is a most remaikablc institution, 
it consists of a large plot of giound, enclosed with high -walls, 
tlmded into several couils, 01 wards, for the accommodation of 
animals in sickness they are attended mill the lenderest care, 
and find a peaceful asylum foi the infirmities of age When 
an animal breaks a limb, or is otherwise disabled from serving his 
mastei, he carries him to the hospital, and, indiffprent to what 
nation or caste the owner may belong, the patient is nevei refused 
admittance If he recovers, he cannot be reclaimed, but must 
lemain in the hospital for life, subject to the duty of drawing water 
for those pensioners debilitated by age or disease from procuring 
it for themselves At my visit, the hospital contained horses, 
mules, oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety 
of birds, with an aged tortoise, who uas known to haie been there 
for seienty-fiie years The most extraordinary' ward was that 
appiopnated to lals, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin the 
overseers of the hospital fiequently hire beggars from the streets, 
for a stipulated sum, to pass a night among the fleas, lice, and 
bugs, on the express condition of suffering them to enjoy their feast 
without molestation 

The Banian hospital in Surat has several dependent endow- 
ments without the walls, for such imalids and convalescents to 
whom pasturage and countiy air may be recommended, and 
especially' for the maintenance of the goals purchased from slaugh- 



tor on the anniversary ol llie ]\Ialiomcdan festival, when so mail) 
of those animals nrc deleted to destruction 

The doctrine of the metempsychosis is commonly supposed to 
be the cause of founding this singular hospital, I, however, con- 
\erscd with several sensible brahmins on the subject, who rather 
ascribed it to a motive of benevolence for the animal crea- 
tion nor can we do otherwise than approve of that part of the 
institution appropriated for the comfort of those valuable creatures 
who have exhausted their strength in the service of man At the 
same time a must be acluiow lodged, that the belief in transmigra- 
tion which pervades ever) part of the Hindoo s)stem, has probably 
no small degree of influence in this endowment for the melem- 
ps\chosis is founded ncarl\ on the same pnnciple with that of 
Pjthagonis, and the ancient philosophers, as we find from Ovid 


" Tlnl all tiling* arc lml altct <1, nollilng dies 
•• And line and there, (It unbodied spirit Him, 

" 11) lime oi force, or nrl ness dujioise a d, 

" And lodges as here n lights in bird or bcid j 
‘ Or bunts without, till rridr limbi it find, 

■ And actuates those according to their bind 
" l rom tenement to tenement is losi d, 

" The soul is still the same, the figure onl) lost ' 

•* Then let not piel) tie put to flight, 

•• To plca«e the lade of glutton appetite j 
" Ilut suffer inmate souls secure to dwell, 

" Ia-st from their seats )our parents )OU cxjicl ' 

" With rabid hunger feed upon) our kind, 

" Or from a beast dislodge a brothers mind Dr.tnnt. 


The inhabitants of Surat arc generally merchants or manufac- 
turers after the Mahrallas compicrcd Guzcral, the vvcavcis of 
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the wan! hill few foreign supplies gold and sihci lia\c been 

•vbwvs < irm\l thttlur b\ Eutoptan trade w Tlu* English com- 
nu r< e in \si i, and e spe < i ill \ m China, towards the conclusion ol 
the « ijitei nth ronton, new r c mild haw bom conducted on such 
in o\t< imu s ( do, hid it not In in lor tin me \hanstiblo mines ol 
^onth \m<ri< 1 tin ir pr< « ions tm tab lia\o. I>) various channels, 
luiniunwwd to tin e ist, trout whence l he \ neior return it is 
uil.w 1 ir. lint tin distown ol tin new world b> Columbus, Irom 
w horn c prot ( ( ds this mlln\ ol gold and sdv it to Europe, u as ncarh 
at tlu s mu pi nod win n \ asco di (J 1111a opened the trade to India 
In tlu C ipi ol Good IIopi 

1 1 iv mg u ( omp mu d the English c lot f on a public \ isit to the 
n ibob ol Sunt, I vv ill i tide iwntr to <h scribe the court, etiquette 
it m oru lit d durbtr 'I’lie elm I went instate attended In the 
numbers nf < otincil, anb du camp, and other ofiiu rs, preceded 
In i di t irhmt nt of Europe m iid.mtn. Mil Erilish colours, and 
other insignia ippropri tie to Ins station The c isde guns fired a 
ro\ il s dnl< . and on approaching the Durbar, the nabob’s troops 
wore retch to rcrene us ’1 lie nail), or w/u r, with the nabob's 
brother, met tlu chief in the inner court, and conducted him to 
tlu hall of aiieliinee, where In was si ucd on the nabob's righl- 
b md, tin other g* nllonicn, in ch or-, according to their respective 
stations On lm left we r< the nail) tlu nabob’s sons, biotlici, and 
ofiuers of si uc After a complimentan discourse, and a few 
political cjtiostions, we wltc served with coflce, m small porcelain 
c ups, placed m silver saucers, and soon aficr with glasses of per- 
fumed she rbot the n ibob then presented the chief with an Arabian 
hor^c, n diamond ring and several pieces of gold and siherheem- 
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cab: his attendants brought to each of the gentlemen a present of 
shawls, keemcab, or muslin, suited to their rank, the ceremony 
concluded by presenting pawn, or betel-nut, folded up m a leaf of 
betel, with chunam, and spices, fastened by a cloie: this is the 
usual indication of the visit being terminated The nabob attended 
his guests to the bottom of the steps leading from the durbar to 
the area, and at parting took each by the hand; his eldest son and 
brother accompanied us to the outward gate, and took leave in the 
same manner. 

The custom of giving and receiving presents, prevails univer- 
sally in Hindoslan, and in most parts of Asia; from sacred and 
profane history, we find it was equally customary among the 
ancients On Telemachus leawng the Spartan court, Menelaus 
says to bis departing guest, 

" So -=-3 If Ul-sa rtczzrt 

" Th~s -=-3 St xbtse Jt; etc, 

" F-c= tr;: -xeli-prr- d “ its — e r-ccrre, 

“ O- o~l er d, —ben gc.df- frcrcs lme. 

The termination of the monthly fast of Ramadan one of the 
strictest ordinances in the Mahomedan religion, afforded me an 
opportunity of seeing the nabob go in state to the iumai-musjod, 
or principal mosque a ceremony he always performs on the ap- 
pearance of the new moon after the Ramadan, in which month 
the Mussulmans believe the Koran was sent from heaven, and 
observe the fast with great austeritv. 

The procession left the durbar at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, led by the cajee, a venerable Mahomcdan priest, followed 
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by a tram of arlillerj’, -with two flags on each gun-carriage, an 
officer bearing the sacred standaid of green sdh, embroidered with 
gold, and mounted on an elephant, surrounded by 3 r oung men 
w ith small banners, formed the first division Then came a detach- 
ment of Mogul infantry, mill a band of martial music, preceding 
the scidecs, or Mnhomedan cafirecs, favourite slaves and chief 
officers of the nabob, mounted on excellent horses, richly capa- 
risoned the scidecs are generally natives of Abyssinia, adopted 
into the family of the rich Moguls, and often mained to their 
daughters Alter them came a company of English troops, fol- 
lowed by an elephant, and camels carrying kettle-drums and musi- 
cians, with others on horseback these were succeeded by an 
English gentleman of the council at Surat, in a slate palankeen, 
representing the East India Company, as governor of the castle, 
and admiral of the Mogul’s fled the nabob’s empty palankeen 
and carnages went before his two sons, mounted on Arabian char- 
gers, immedi.ilelj preceding the elephant on w Inch his highness was 
enthroned in a splendid houdah, with his principal attendant in a 
'eparitc apartment behind the nabob was richly dressed, and his 
turban adorned with jewels the covering of the houdah and capa- 
rison of the elephant, were scarlet and gold The buxey, or general 
of the arm}', at the head of a select body, closed the procession 
This magnificent cavalcade only occurring once a year, was 
\ ery gialifying to a stranger, but I was still more delighted with 
the company I accidentally met on the occasion A friend pro- 
cured me a projecting window in one of the principal streets to 
view the spectacle , where I w’as soon accosted by an old duenna, 
to desire I would either turn my back, or walk down stairs, while 
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some Mogul ladies passed through the loom in their way to ad- 
joining latticed chamber knowing the necessity of obedience, I 
preferred looking out of the window, and kept my station but at 
the sound of foot-steps I was tempted to peep behind me, when 
instead of the ladies, I beheld ihe caieful matron holding up a 
thick veil, to scieen hei charge a similar curiosity to see an Eng- 
lish stranger bi ought them to the lattice, fortunately one of the 
party had known me before, which induced her to break through 
an established custom, and pay me a visit, accompanied by one of 
the greatest beauties I ever beheld her age did not exceed fifteen , 
her form was perfect, her fealuies regular, and her large antelope 
eyes of brilliant lustie although fairer than the generality of In- 
dian females, neither the lose nor the lily adorned her complexion, 
yet the brunette tint ralliei ennehed than impaired the softness 
and delicacy of her skin , “ grace was in all her steps,” and her 
whole deportment elegant and courteous 

This young beaut} r excelled in personal charms, but was not so 
superbly attired as her friend, whom I hastily sketched, as a speci- 
men of a well-dressed Mogul Her drawers, of green satin flowered 
with gold, were seen under a chemise of transparent gauze, reach- 
ing to her slippers, iiclily embroidered a vest of pale blue satin, 
edged with gold, sat close to hei shape, winch an uppei robe 
of striped silver muslin, full and flowing, displayed to great ad- 
vantage a netted veil of crimson silk, floweied with silver, fell 
carelessly over hei long braided hair, combed smooth, and divided 
from the forehead, where a cluster of jewels was fastened by strings 
of seed-pearl her ear-rings were large and handsome, that in her 
nose, accoiding tQ our idea of ornament, less becoming the Asiatic 
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India, arc extremely fond of the nose-jcnel, and Jl is mentioned 
among the Jewish trinkets in the old testament, a necklace in in- 
termingled rows of pcails and gold covered her bosom, and several 
strings of huge pearls were suspended fioin an embroidered girdle 
set with diamonds bracelets of gold and coral reached from her 
wrist to the elbow, golden chains encircled her ancles, and all her 
toes and fingers wcic adorned w ith \ aluablc rings Like most of 
the oriental lemales, of all religions, her ejes were tinged bj r a black 
circle, formed with the powder of antimony, which produces a re- 
freshing coolness, gnes the 03 c additional lustre, and is thought to 
be a general improvement to Asiatic beaut}' 

The slippers, girdle, and other parts of the Mogul dress, of both 
sexes, arc embroidered with gold, silver, and coloured silks, upon 
velvet, satin, or scarlet cloth the jama is often nclilj' embroidered, 
this is the name of the muslin robe, worn by Hindoos and Maho- 
mednns, which falls 111 full folds from the waist to the feet, 
the upper part is made to fit the body, and crossing over the 
bosom, is tied on the left side by the Hindoos, and by the Maho- 
medans on the right The veil is an elegant part of the female 
dress, and has been so esteemed, from the time of Rebecca, to the 
present day Homer frcquentl}’ mentions it as an ornament of 
Grecian and Trojan bcaulj' 

tf A \cil translucent, o cr her brows dispb) d, 

44 Her beauty seems, and only seems, to shade 

We were acquainted with a joung Persian, a temporary resi- 
dent at Bnroclic, who one day brought his wife to our garden- 
house on a visit to mj r sister, which seemed productive of much 
novcll}' and pleasure to both parties on taking leave they mu- 
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tually exchanged presents, the Persian lady presented my sister with 
<i veil of purple silk-net, embroidered with silver, such as the 
Moguls wear either to cover the face, or to throw back as an orna- 
ment similar to that which Helen gave to Telemachus— 


" The oeauteom queen, advancing, then display'd 
" A tinning veil, and thus endearing said, 

" Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 

“ Long since, in better dayt, by Helen wove , 

" Safe in thy mother s care the i-estore lay, 

" To deck thy bride, and grace thy nuptial da> ’ 

Odissey 

The art of embroidery is of great antiquity, as we learn from 
sacred and profane history the dress of the princes and nobles in 
Homer’s time resembled the jama, girdle, and kmcob drawers, 
flowered with gold and silver, now worn by the Moguls; thus 
Homer describes Ulysses, in his royal attire. 

“ In ample mode, 

" A robe of military purple flow d 
“ O er all hu frame , illustrious on bis breast, 

" The double clasping gold the king confest 
" In the rich woof a hound mosaic drawn, 

" Bore on full stretch, and seiz’d a dappled frwn 
“ Fine as a filmy web beneath it shone 
" A vest, that dazzled like a cloudless sun 
“ A sabre, when the wamor press’d to part, 

" He gave, enamell’d with Vulcaman art 
“ A mantle purplc-bng d, and radiant vest, 

" Affection grateful to an honour d guest’ 

The note on the above passage m Pope’s Homer illustrates the 
art of ancient embroidery, by remarking, that it was of divers co- 
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lours, as we may gather from the epithet applied to the fawn, 
we iki\cv, and it is evident thaL this art v as known amongst tlie orien- 
tals in the age of Ulysses, we read also in the book of Judges, 
“ Have the) not sped, have they not divided the prey? to Sisera 
a prey ol divers colours, of divers colours of ncedle-vvoik, of divers 
colours of needle-work on both sides, meet foi the necks of them 
that lake the spoil Tamar, aflei hci humiliation, laid aside her 
royal lobe of mail) colours, which, as a princess of Israel, she was 
accustomed to wear 

Such is the analogy between ancient and modem usages in the 
oriental world, where tilings arc much less liable to change than 
m Europe, especially among the females, whose manners and cus 
toms keep them in a secluded stale yet the higher classes enjoy 
vaiious pleasures m the haram, and many of them confmn Lady 
Worllcy Montague’s account of the ladies in Turkey, “where no 
woman, of what rank soever, is pci milled to go into the slieels with- 
out two who hns, one that covers her face, all but her eyes, and ano- 
ther, that hides the whole dress of her head, and hangs half way 
down her back their shapes arc also wholly concealed by a tiling 
called a feugee, which so effectually disguises them, that lliercis no 
distinguishing the lady from hci slave it is impossible for the most 
jealous husband to know Ins wife when he meets hei, and no man 
dare touch or lollow a woman in the street. The great ladies seldom 
let thcirgallants know who they aie, and 1 L is so difliculllo find out, 
that they can vci) seldom guess at ha name, whom they have 
corresponded with foi half a year together” 

Nor must we suppose, because neilhei the Hindoo nor Malio- 
medan women are allowed to eat with the men, cither at public 
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festivals or family meals, that they are abstemious in the Haram, 
on the conti ary they have very c\pcnsivc entertainments m their 
own apartments thus it was among the Greeks and Persians, 
when Ahasueius king of Persia made «i royal banquet for his 
nobles, Vafahti the queen gave a fcasL to the women m the royal 
house Maillct, the French consul at Cano, was muted to a mag- 
nificent entertainment given by the Basha on the circumcision of 
Ins son, at which all the great men in that part of Egypt were pre- 
sent, at the same time the e\pcncc in the ladies’ apartments 
amounted to neatly as much as the public fcsln al , “ there being 
the same liberalities, the same pleasures, the same abundance, the 
same magnificence, that appeared out of the Haram 

The despotism and auuice of the Indian so\erc)gns generally 
prevent their subjects from making that display of fortune, which 
wealth and situation authorize in other countries, consequently 
within decayed palaces, ruinous courts, and closed gates, in modern 
onent.il cities, it is not uncommon to find a house and garden filled 
up in good style this contrast was fiequcnt among the Nabob’s 
subjects m Surat, those who had claimed the English protection 
better enjoyed the gifts of fortune 

During my visit al that city, a young gentleman comcrsant in 
the Persian language, had an oppoilunity of lendering an essential 
service to a Mogul widow of distinction, who, m consequence of 
some deeds falsely translated, and misrepresented by iheMahomedan 
lawyers, was involved in a long series of trouble and e.xpence from 
the humane impulse of rescuing a respectable familj from such 
chicanery, he intei ested himself in the cause, revealed the truth, 
and reinstated the lady in hei fortune. Not having seen her gene- 
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rous benefactor during the who’e transaction, ara de; ru_s of ac- 
knowledging the obligation, she requested an intcrv.-w. 

Tbe young Englishman was conducted to a rained edifice i~ a 
solitary part of the outer city, —hich appeared to Lave been an ap- 
pendage to some magnificent mansion: passing tL-ough tl e portal 
and dark narrow passages common in eastern houses. Le entered a 
spacious court, adorned with fountains shaded by tamar’cd trees. and 
donb^e tnbe-roses, the price of Snrai gardens; this led to ar ogee 
pavilion s jrronnded by a veranda, and over-looking a farther gar- 
den in a similar taste- term.ua ed by a bail elegantly fa mashed — th 


mirrors, carpets and Persian r amting 1 ; above — e*e 

and a I ooka. The attendants "nth drew cn the apg-r 
lady. nchly dressed and closely "Hod; s_e en ersd — 
dignity ; from the c-er-do— ng of a r*c‘efai beam cc: 
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Male from established custom, m requesting tins interview, but a 
sense of her own honom, venciation to her husband’s memory, and 
maternal example to her children, would ever regulate her con- 
duct, that lie might not, hovvevci, think hci ungrateful, she ap- 
pointed anollici meeting the next evening 

Encouraged by so flalleiingun limlalion, the enamoured youth 
repaired to the pavilion, found every thing in the same styde of 
elegance and hospitality, and in the fuilhcr saloon was recened by r 
a lady, whom lie accosted as the nnsliess of the house, until, throw- 
ing off hei veil, he discovered a beautiful Mogul, young, witty, and 
elegant, who entertained him at the pavilion, while the widow and 
her children were visiting at a distant villa lie nevei afterwards 
discovered Ins lovely incognita, nor could he, consistent with pro- 
priety, continue his visits in a Mogul family". 

We must not loo hastily condemn this grateful Mahomcdan, 
nor judge her conduct by the decorum of female manners in Eng- 
land, or the purity of the Christian lehgion. her education had 
been diffeient, and the oriental standard of propriety is more re- 
laxed than our own , on the present occasion gratitude predomi- 
nated over every othei consideration and, as a modern traveller 
well observes, “in consequence of the peculiar prejudices and 
opinions of one people, the same practice may be viewed by them 
in the darkest light, which m another country may not only be to- 
lerated but recommended ” 

In the vicinity of so populous and opuleut 4 city as Surat, the 
countiy is highly cultivated, and a fertile soil amply repays the 
faimei, the fields, generally enclosed, and the hedges planted with 
mango and tamarind trees, produce wheat, nee, juaree, babjeree, 
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and other Indian giains, luxuriantly diversified by crops of cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, plants for dying, and a \ m ict > of seeds foi expicss- 
mg lamp oil, parlicularh the crindah, or palma-chrisli, which is 
al«o much esteemed for medicinal \ nines The wheat-fields af- 
forded me great delight, they were the first I had seen since my 
departure Irom England, and the hart cst had begun the corn is 
trod out In oxen, walking o\ci the cars, as described by Ilomcr 


* W here round and round \utli never veined pain, 
Hie tnmplmg item beat out th unnumbead gram 


The gardens produce cabbages, cauliflowers, pease, french* 
beans, artichokes, asparagus, potatoes, carrots, turnips, lettuce, and 
salads, m abundance and perfection, besides a variety of indige- 
nous roots and \cgclables Among other useful productions is a 
■vegetable soap, tailed oinlali , the mils grow in clusters on a wild 
tree, and the kernels, when made into a paste, aic prefeircd to 
common «oap foi washing shawls, silk and embroidery, it lathers 
.n silt water, and on that account is valuable at sea, where com- 
mon soap is ol little use, retail, anolhci vegetable soap, in the 
viumtv of Sural, has the same propcrlv 

The wood-apple, a fruit unknown at Bombay, grows on a large 
trie, in perpetual verdure, and, like many m the toirul zone, is 
covered at the same time with blossoms and ripe fruit, the apple 
is circular, heavy, and the si/c of an orange, hanging perpendicu- 
larly at the extremity of long slcndei branches, bending with their 
v eight, which gives the tree a beautiful appearance the fruit 
smells like a mellow apple, but on breaking the w'ooden shell, we 
find an acid pulp, full of seeds, ale only by the poorer natnt? 
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Under the shade of these trees, and of the banian and tamarind, 
groves, the weavers every morning fix their looms, and remove them 
m the evening they are constructed with the greatest simplicity, it 
is astonishing how few materials are required to fabricate the most 
delicate muslins 

The lanes near Surat afford delightful rides, the eye wanders 
oi er extensive scenes of cultivation, villages, farms, and Jakes, em- 
bellished by the nymphea in every pleasing variety the lakes 
abound with water-fowl, the fields are enlivened byparlridges, quails, 
and green pigeons, and the mango gloves filled with monkeys, 
squirrels, and peacocks Parrots, larks, doves, auiadav ads, tooli- 
ties, and bulbuls, enliven llie walks, but gay plumage generally 
supersedes melody in the Asiatic birds, the amadavads are verj 
small, beautifully arrayed in scarlet, yellow, brown and white, 1 
have seen a hundred together in a cage, but never two of them 
marked alike, and one only sings at a time, m a low simple note 
The loohtee, a pretty bird, is so called from a monotonous repeti- 
tion of its own name, like the cuckoo in England 

The surrounding plains abound with deer, antelopes, hares, 
and feathered game the eastern hills, wild and woody, are infested 
by tigers, leopards, hyenas, wolves, and other ferocious animals, 
whom hunger impels to commit depredations in cultivated tracts 
near the city The principal Moguls at Surat keep them in me- 
nageries, particularly the leopard clieeta, and syali gush, which af- 
ford them much diversion in hunting antelopes 

The tiger, leopard, and hyena are well known m Europe, and 
therefore need no minute description , the largest hyasna I ever saw 
was in the nabob’s menagerie , his head resembled that of a wolf, but 



more fierce and ugly tlie bod} partook of the wolf and tog, co- 
vered by long bristly hair, of a dusky gray colour, confusedly 
striped w ith black The h) tena is said to be the most sa\ age and 
ferocious of quadrupeds, when enraged its aspect is hideous 
Jackalls abound in the country rouud Surat, and hunt in large 
packs The panther, leopard, and cheeta, are of the same genus 
as the rotal tiger, but smaller, and differ in hating the skin spotted 
instead of striped these spots i ary in each species m the panther 
and leopard se\ crnl small black spots encircle a mark of bright 
orange colour, on a field of paler hue. the cheeta, felis jubata, is 
distinguished b\ black spots only, on a } ellowish brown, the pe- 
culiar marks of the panther I am not acquainted with 

In im original letter from Surat, in the 3 ear 1772, I had writ- 
ten an account of the cheeta-hunt, but the friend to whom I am 
indebted for man} interesting occurrences in this publication, 
faroured me with the following extract from his journal at Cam- 
baj , which, from a keen sportsman, is more accurate and enter- 
taining than auy thiug I can offer the extract was accompanied 
with a beautiful drawing b\ his lad} , from an original sketch taken 
on the spot, b} a native of Hmdostau 

“ The di\ ersion of hunting with the cheeta is much admired 
aud pursued b} the princes and chieftains of Hmdostan, both Ma- 
liomcdnns aud Hindoos, excepting Brahmins The cheeta, though 
of the leopard species, differs from it matenall}, although con- 
founded with that auimal by Buffon, and other naturalists, as to 
its relation to the pauther, or whether it be the panther, I must be 
silent, nc\ er ha\ mg seen the creature so denominated In height 
the cheeta considerably exceeds the leopard, and greatly excels it 
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nubias sagacity of the animal curbing bis impulse to run. on first 
getting sight- be leaps carefully of? tbe cart, and creeps on with 
the greatest chiming from bush to bush narrowly observing the 
game, and most artfully avoiding discovery. If by these means 
he can get within the distance of about seventy yards, he rushes 
forth at full speed, and seldom misses This method is by far the 
most entertaining, as it discovers the animal in every point of view, 
and shews the extent and turn of bis force and genius 

c ' If the cheeta. finds that he cannot proceed undiscovered, or if 
he perceives the game to be alarmed, he crouches, and lies close to 
the ground; thus posted, thehackenes take a circuit, leaving the 
cheeta, and getting on the other side of the antelopes; and then, 
edging down, urge them towards the ambuscade, which if they 
pass within the distance of seventy or eighty yards, there is every 
reason to expect success. 

“ A third method is in a bare and open country, where we are 
frequently obliged to follow the game sometime before we can 
get within distance; in which case the huntsman studiously avoids 
getting to windward; and endeavours by traversing to force the 
antelopes to run across him, at which time the cheeta is most likely 
to follow them; for, although he may be previously within dis- 
tance, he generally hesitates, even when unhooded, to quit his carl, 
if the game is standing still, or looking towards him when he has 
no cover to conceal himself But sometimes, with eveiy advan- 
tage of distance, the cheeta will not ran, and m this respect, so 
trying to an eager sportsman, he is veir inferior to the dog, who 
never fails to do his utmost. "When the cheeta resolves to exert 
himself, bis velocity is astonishing, for although the antelope is 
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esteemed the swiftest species of the deer, and the course genciall) 
begins at the distance of sea cut} or eighty )ards, yet the game is 
usunlh caught, or else makes his escape, within the space of three 
or lour hundred sards, the chccta seldom running a greater dis- 
tance, and in that I lias e measured repealed strokes of scien paces. 
On coming up with the game, especially if a doc or a fawn, winch 
have less strength than the buck, and no horns, it is diflicult to 
describe the i dent} with which it overthrows its pie). hut the 
attack of an old buck is a more arduous task, his great strength 
sometimes enables him to make a hard struggle, though seldom 
with success, for, although I hn\c known a buck to get loose two or 
three times, )et I never saw one escape after ha\ mg been fairlyscucd 
“ The chccta, on overtaking the dcci, b) a most powerful and 
dexterous use of its paw, overthrows it, and in the same instant 
seizes it b\ the throat, when, if it is )oimg, or a doc, as already 
observed, it docs not quit its hold until he finds the respiration 
ceased but if it is a buck, whose neck is ver) thick and powerful, 
lie is obliged to be more cautious, and to avoid in the struggle not 
onl\ a blow from the horns, which from the mere convulsive mo- 
tion of terror and agony, might be very dangerous, but from the 
hoofs, whose shnrpness renders them equally so the artful care 
with which he avoids these weapons is well and truly described in 
the drawing- the deer thus seized by the throat, loses all capacity 
of struggling, and m the interim the chcctn-kcepcr comes up, and 
instantl,) cuts the throat of the antelope, as it is an abomination 
among the Mahomedans, ns with the Jew s, to cat an animal killed in 
any way but with the knife The chccta finding the animal dead, 
would commence the w oik of laceration, which lie general!) be- 



gms between the lnndci legs, but is prevented by his keeper, who 
eithei catciies the blood from his throat in a ladle kept for that 
purpose, and picsenls it to him to lap, or nimbly cuts off the last 
joint of the leg, which is the operation represented in the drawing; 
and putting it into his mouth, lie leaves him employed with it, and 
quickly carries off the game, to secure it behind the hackerj. The 
cheeta having amused himself with Ins ladle or bone, his keeper 
leads linn to the cart, which he ascends without taking anj further 
notice of the game, though tied close under lus nose 

“ This is the mode generally practised when we intend to pur- 
sue oui sport, and I have killed four antelopes in one morning but 
when it is the intention to proceed no further, the cheeta has a 
handsome share of the deer last killed It sometimes happens that 
the cheeta is thrown out, and misses his pre\ , lie then lies down, 
and the keeper drives the hacker) to him disappointment some- 
times sours lus temper, and he shews signs of anger, but I never 
saw them attended with any danger The keeper, after soothing 
him a little, lakes him by the collars round Ins neck and waist, 
and conducts lam to the cart, on which he readily leaps I have 
heard of accidents happening on these occasions, but 1 never saw 
one, or a likelihood of one, though I alwajs made a point of be- 
ing neai the animal, both after seizin"; and missing 

“ One of my chcelas having ficqucnlly disappointed me bv 
refusing to run, I resolved to keep him without food until he killed 
for himself, but although I had him out every day m sight of game, 
he forced me to keep my lcsolution until the eighth daj , when he 
ran with surpuzing velocity, and killed a black buck, though he 
had not ate an> thing during the whole time ” 
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I once joined some keen sportsmen on a ckeeta hunt in the 
forests of Guzerat, but the animal was in a sullen mood, and af- 
forded veiy little diversion The Moguls tram another beast for 
antelope- hunting, called the syah-gush, or black-ears, -which ap- 
pears to be the same as the caracal, or Persian lynx, fehs caracal. 
The syah-gush resembles the lynx, but is smaller, and less fierce, 
with a more pointed head, and remarkably long ears, tufted with 
black, its general colour is a reddish brown, in the chace it affords 
much amusement, and is employed in the pursuit of herons, cul- 
lums, craues, and large birds 

Porcupines are met with in most parts of Hindostan, they are 
generally about two feet long, and one m height, in appearance 
resembling the hedgehog, except that the pnckles of the latter 
aie on the porcupine hard pointed quills, which cover the whole 
body in different lengths, from one to fifteen inches, these quills 
are strongly fixed in the shm, and very sharp at the point they 
are mostly white, vanegated with a purplish brown, and harder than 
a goose-quill , some are thick, strong, and sharp, others long and 
flexible ever) part of the body is closely covered with them, ex- 
cept the ears and feet- the porcupines are very destructive m gar- 
dens, they select the nicest fruit within their reach, and will pass 
over beds of common vegetables, to devour the lettuce, cucumber, 
french-beans, and other delicacies when roasted, their flesh has the 
appearance and flavour of pork I have frequently dined on this 
animal, as also on the small land-tortoise, both very common in 
Guzerat 

My walks from Surat were often directed to the village of 
Pulparra, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Tappee, and 
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famous for its seminaries of brahmins the drooping branches of 
the banian trees, planted on the steep banks, overshadow the steps 
leading to the sacred stream, for the convenience of ablutions, and 
spread a solemn gloom around the Hindoo temples and altars, 
which abound in this spot Pulparra is esteemed peculiarly holy, 
it is the general resorl of recluse brahmins, and gymnosophists of 
various descriptions there also, at stated seasons, the other tribes 
of Hindoos repair to bathe, and offer then flowery sacrifices the 
sacred edifices and groves are streved with the champa, mogree, 
and nymphea, and the cottages and arbours of the Yogees and 
Senasses are crowded with visitors to behold the austerities of these 
devotees, who, forgetting they r uere created for active and useful 
life, endued with a capacity to improie their talents, and enjoy 
rational pleasures, consume their days in stupid indolence, or 
inflict on themselves severe penance and cruel torture, in hopes of 
rendering themselves acceptable to their deities, in a state of igno- 
rance or forgetfulness of that Being whose tender mercies are over 
all his works 


" What blessings Thy free bounty gives 
“ Let me not cast away, 

" For God is paid, when man receives, 

" T enjoy, is to obey ’ Pope 

The bodies of the deceased Hindoos are burnt at Pulparra, 
and their ashes scattered over this sacred part of the nvei here 
also their widows frequently immolate themselves on the funeral 
pile of their husbands Herodotus mentions a similai practice 
among the Crestomans where “ each person had several wives; 



tnd on the decease of the husband, .t ^rc it. contest ensued to dc- 
U nmne whuh of them had been best beloved she, to whom that 
honour was ascribed, was gaudily dressed, and then sacrificed, by 
her lie m -l nlition, on the tomb of her husband, with whom she 
was nftei wards burn d not to lie elected was deemed an nfihction 
In the surviving wives, and w is imputed to them ns a disgrace” 
This nit t certamlv prevails unong the Hindoos, the memory of 
tin wife who burns lit rsclf is venerated, the widow who survives 
la r hush mil is eondemmd to a sort of domestic slaver) No 
immolilion <>1 i Hindoo widow took place (hiring in) residence at 
bunt nor w is I ewer an eve-w itmss of this extraordinary sacrifice 
1 line In ml mini r* lit tons and read several authentic manu- 
scripts tif tin inti r« sting seme, hut none more satisfactory than 
the follow mg fitter tiom one of my medical friends, who saw a 
voting brahmin go through the dreadful ordeal, and thus fcehngl) 
<h s( rib* - it 

" 1 li in ofun thought, during my absence from Bombay , that 
it hihovid me to write to you, hut 1 have ever been at a loss for 
a stih|< rt of sulheu lit nnpoitanrc to license a trespass on )our 
mum rows a\<>< ituun one lets at length oicuricd, which, if it can- 
not ho nt much w tight, inn not he unacceptable on the score of 
Miigwfimlv , I shall tin rctore proceed to describe it to )ou without 
litt tin r t xordium it is m instance ol the self-devotion practised 
among tin hrihnmi females of distinction, on the death of their 
husbands 

“ 1 was hastily summoned b) a brahnun friend )cstcrdny, 
about five m the evening, to be a spectator of this dreadful ccre- 
moii) boon after my conductor and myself had quilted the 
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house, we were informed that the suttee (the name given lo these 
female victims), had passed by, and we soon traced her route by 
the gulol, or rose-coloured powdei, she had thrown around her, and 
the betel-leaf, which, as is usual on these occasions, she had 
. scattered 

“ She had reached that part of the river set apart for religious 
ablutions, before we armed, and, having performed her last cere- 
mony of this kind, was sitting on the margin of the stream over 
her was held an aftabgheer, or state umbrella, an attendant fanned 
her with a waving veil, and she was surrounded by her relations, 
fnends, and select brahmins, the populace being kept aloof by a 
guard from the government In this situation she distributed two 
thousand rupees among the brahmins, and the jewels with which 
she was decorated to her friends, resen ing only the nose-ring, 
called bulawk, and the bracelets on her wrists 

“ My position prevented my seeing more of her than her hands, 
the palms of which being joined, they were uplifted in an attitude 
of invocation quitting therefore this place, I removed to an emi- 
nence, which gave me an opportunity of observing the construction 
of the funeral pile, and commanded the path-way by wdnch I un- 
derstood she would approach it the spot chosen for its erection 
was about forty yards from the nver, directly in front of her as she 
sat: when I came up, the frame alone was raised , it consisted 
of four uprights, each about ten feet high Its length was about 
nine, and the breadth of it under si\, from near the top of the 
uprights was suspended, by ropes, a roof of slender rafters laid 
lengthwise, parallel with each other, on this were soon placed as 
many billets as it seemed capable of bearing, while beneath, a pile 
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side of her husband’s corpse, yielding her tendei body, m the full 
meridian of its youth and beaut}, a victim to a barbarous and 
cruelly conseciated error of deluded faith 1 

“ As soon as the victim entered, she was shut from our view by 
se\eial bundles of straw, with which the aperture was closed, and 
all the actors in this tragic scene seemed to vie with each other who 
should be most foiwaid in hunying it to a conclusion In the 
same instant the air was darkened by a cloud of gulol, the cords 
being cut which sustained the roof, it immediately fell to crush the 
limbs of the yet living sacrifice, the dreadful flame was commu- 
nicated to the pile in a variety of parts, and the loud clamour of 
the trumpets assailed the ear from eveiy quarter 1 when the confla- 
gration became general, and not till then, the pyre was fed for a 
time with a large quantity of ghee, or clarified butter, thrown by 
the nearest of kin, but no combustible whatever was used in prepar- 
ing the wood, of which the pile was composed 

“ It is said to be a custom, that as the victim ascends the pile, 
she is furnished with a lighted taper I heard some brahmins 
assert that it was the case in this instance, but I traced the whole 
progress of the ceremonial with so close and eager an attention, 
that I think I may safely contradict them Before I left the place, 
aguaid was posted over the pyre, to remain until the fire went 
out, that no accident might befal the bones of the sacrifice, some 
of which are alvajs collected by the lelations, and sent to Benares, 
where they are either preseived as sacred relics, or made an offer- 
ing to the holy stream of Ganga 

“ The subject of this shocking, though by no means uncommon 
immolation, was Toolscbhat, the wife of Kagobah Tantea, a young 
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man of thirl} of age, nephew to Junabliy D.uld.ih, a person 

of distinction, and Amid of Poonuli Toolscbluu was about twenty 
}cars of age, her stature ibovi the middle standard, her form ele- 
gant, her to Hurts interestin': and e\pic»siu, and her eyes parti- 
cular! \ large, lull, and commanding .it the solemn moment m 
whn.li 1 saw hci, these lit antics ueie cmmcnlh conspicuous, 
notwithstanding her skm was lliui distolomcd with turmeric, her 
hair dislie\elled, and wildh ornamented with flowers, and her looks 
like those of one whose senses wandered, or, to come ncaici the 
impression, whose soul was ahead v Heeling, and in a slate of lialf- 
sepamlion from the bod} 

“ A beautiful little girl, not more than lour jenrs old, lliefruitof 
their union, sunn es her parents, thus earl} removed into another 
stale of existence ” 

Such is the simple aceounl of tins ccremoii} by a man of feel- 
ing, main rel Hums ire published, more high!} coloured the most 
exlraordmar} and aflccling sjiectacle of this kind is related by 
Bernier, a celebrated Trench timelier in the seventeenth cenlur}, 
who resided man} \ears, as plnsictan, at the court of Aimmgzebc 
During a journey from Alimedabad to Agra, be witnessed a shock- 
ing traged} which roused all the feelings of Ins benevolent hcait, 
nor has he suppressed a maid} indignation in the recital A 
3 oung Hindoo widow, attended 1 )} (lie females, suriounded by 
brahmins, wns advancing towards the funeral pile of her husband 
when the usual ceremonies were over, lie beheld the 3 oung and 
beautiful Mclim kindle the combustible all.11 on w Inch' she lmd 
placed herself near her husband’s corpse the flames were in- 
creased b} the oil of sandal, poured in by the ministering priests 
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and when the pyic burnt most furiously the five infatuated atten- 
dants rushed into the midst of the fire, and shared the fate of their 
mistress The amiable Bernier, indignant at this horrid spectacle, 
passionately exclaims against a ichgion which could permit such a 
sacrifice, and still more so against “ /cs t kmon s d c brahmens,” who 
not only encouraged these deluded females, but wcic the most ac- 
tive persons throughout the infernal tragedy 

Religious prejudices arc very powerful, but how they can thus 
destroy the feelings of humanity', is rather paradoxical the cruel- 
ties of the inquisition and other inis-namcd Christian tribunals 
proceed from a diflcrcnt cause they were originally actuated by 
the spirit of Christianity , but bigotry has strangely pen cried its 
benevolent influence. In the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, (and 
some thousands arc annualU sacrificed,) religion herself incul- 
cates the horrid deed, the laws of Menu approve it, and the 
pnesls of Brahma, who affect to shudder at the death of an insect, 
assist at the destruction of tins most lovely part of the creation 
"Well may these brahmins lie called the priests of Siva, the de- 
stroying power in the Hindoo triad who, with her sister-furies, the 
salkis, have so many votaries m Ilmdostan whether they all agree 
in sanctioning this most abominable sacrifice, I cannot determine , 
because the bmlnnins themselves arc divided into various sects, 
who differ in many lehgious points which they deem essential, and 
do not eat or nilci marry with each other Although I have, in con- 
formity to the generally-received opinion among Euiopeans, di- 
vided the Hindoos into four giand castes, or tribes, subdivided into 
eighty-four inferior distinctions, we shall find, on a more minute 
investigation, that in the various districts of India, there is a much 
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gicalei nmlliphcilv of castes, or sects, w ho neither into mm ry n 
eat with rich other, neither do 1)103 perform the same ichgioi 
rites to their respective deities 

\\ c ham from Diodouis Siculus, that the ancient Kg} pliai 
were divided into three distinct classes the first were those of inn 
who, with the priests, (died t lie most honourable situations in ll 
slate, then the nidilirv, who were also husbandmen, lasts'll 
irtiAins, who occupied the meanest employments Ileiodoli 
s.13 s the Cal.isiriuus must not follow mechanic cmplo} meats, hi 
the son ngulnih succeeds the fathci 111 a military life and ah 
among the Lacediemomans, some classes of the people were ol 
ligid to follow the profession of their fathers, particular!}’ tl: 
heralds, musicians, and cooks lie further remarks, that if a mai 
in any manner belonging to another tribe, had a louder voice tha 
one of llic s c heralds bv descent, lie could not be taken from or 
tribe into another Tins is exactly conformable to the unchangi 
aide custom of the Hindoos 

Although mingled with other sensations, it is pleasing to se 
the inhabitants of Pulparra, and most other towns and villages o 
tl i c banks of the Tappce, Narlmdda, and principal rivers of Ilir 
dostan, repair to the w atcr to perform their devotions, no morr 
ing daw 11s, no evening closes w ilhoul this pious ceremony The 
the Hindoos worship the Ganges there* is I believe no doubt, be 
cause a peculiar sanctity is annexed to its stream in an infenc 
degree they seem to venerate olhci livers, and general!} ente 
them twice a day, not only to perform their devotions, but t 
purify their bodies, and wash their garments both sexes asscmbl 
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foi ihe same purpose, and shift their clothes m the water, without 
the least idea of infringing the laws of decency 

After performing then religious ablutions, the Hindoos receive 
on their loiehead the mark either of Visnoo or Siva, this mark, 
affixed by a brahmin, varies in form and colour, according to the 
sect they profess, the one being horizontal, the other perpendicu- 
lai it is made from a composition of sandal-wood, turmeric, and 
cow -dung, the latter is deemed peculiarly sacred The mark on 
the forehead is fiequently alluded to m the sacred scuptures, as 
characteristic of the righteous and the wicked we read “ of those 
who had the mark of the beast, and of those blessed and happy 
beings, who were admitted to the pure rivei of the water of life, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb, whose 
name was written on then foreheads, and who had not received 
the mark of the beast upon dieir foreheads, nor on their hands ” 
The sacred groves of Pulpaira, are the general resort for 
all the Yogees, Senassees, and Hindoo pilgmns who Msit Surat, 
from the most remote legions of Hindostan, the whole district 
is holy, and the Tappee in that part has a more than com- 
mon sanctity all ablutions in a mei are thought to be more 
efficacious than an immersion iu stagnant water, the Levitical 
law enjoined the leper to bathe in the running stream, the Hindoos 
annex to it a greater degree of purity than in any tank at their 
temples These de\ olees are great travellers, the) wandei, cither 
collectively or individually, from the confines of Russia to Cape 
Comonn, and from the borders of China to Malabar-bill on the 
island of Bombay, where there is a fane of much celebrity. 
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Plutarch mentions one of them, named Galanus, who lollowed 
Alexander Irom India being seized mill «i d3scntciy at Pasa- 
gardus, lie prepared Ins own funeral pile, and,a(’lci perfoinnngsomc 
religious ceremonies, laid Inmsell on il mill gic.it composure, until 
burnt to death Diodorus describes the immolation of an Indian 
widow two thousand \cars ago, in the arm} ol Eumencs, who 
burnt herself on the funeral jnle of licr husband, in the manner 
I lmejust iclated 
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Soo\ alter Inuni; t 'itmt, I was appointed a member of the 
rotmnl atAiuengo, tlx most southern ol tin English settlements 
on tlu M ihbir i oist, iboul six Imndn il milts from Jlomh.i), m 
tli< 1 ilitudc of 5i* '30’ north W i ■■ nl( d fmm that island the be- 
ginning ot 1 < bm in, 17?-. and m a lorlnight armed nl \njengo, 
liter i ill lighttnl image, during which we slopped al most of llic 
priticip d pi u is on tin co ist 

A fnounbli hru/c soon carried us past hurl Victoria, llic 
in \l d i\ suling dong tin mountainous shore's ol the Concan, we 
h id i disuiu t i icw of Kotnah-Gln riali, and sei cral other iMahratta 
forlnssis, we then looked into tin harbour of Ghenah, the chief 
s( i-port on the Malab ir i o ist, defended b) n strong iortificalion, 
md surrounded In a rich li rntori Ghenah is in the latitude ol 
10 ‘3? north, tuenli-lhrce leagues from Goa, in which distance 
ire the torts of Rerec and \ugustus, eoncptcrcd b) the English, 
from the Malwam, in 1?0 3, then latch ransomed still nearer to 
Go i is \ nigorla, a small town m a hill) countr), where the India 
Comp.ui) had al that time a factor), and collected a small 
rcicnuc 

The mountainous shore ol tin Concan is improperly called a 
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part of the Malabar coast, but as the western side of the Indian 
peninsula, almost from Surat to Cape Comoan, is generally in- 
cluded under that denomination, I will briefly describe the existing 
boundaries of the kingdoms and provinces m that part of the globe 
called by geographers the Hilher-Jndia 

The most northern district was the Deccan, bounded on the 
north by Guzerat, east by Golconda and Berar, south bj r Visia- 
poor, and west by the Indian ocean Aurungabad, Satamah, and 
Poonah, were the principal inland cities Poonah, from an obscure 
village, became after the brahmin usurpation, the capital of the 
Mahratta empire The sea-ports wcie Tull, Dundee, Dabul, and 
Choule, once belonging to the Portuguese, but then to the Mah- 
rattas, who possessed the whole coast Bombay, Salsettc, and all 
the contiguous islands weie included in this division 

The next was the kingdom of Visiapoor, extending north and 
south, from Glieuah to the spot called the Malabar frontier, near 
Maugulore this division was bounded on the east by the Gaut 
mountains, on the west by the Indian ocean, Visiapoor was the 
chief inland city, Ghereah, Goa, Carwar, Barcelore, and Onore, 
the principal sea-ports the Mahrallas, and a few dependent Hin- 
doo pnnces, possessed the northern districts, except Goa, the 
conquests of Hyder Ally added the country of Visiapoor to his 
dominions 

The third and last division was that of Malabai, which ex- 
tended from the Malabar frontiei north, to Cape Comorm, south 
the Gauts were its eastern boundary, the ocean its westein That 
part of the coast was divided among mauy independent sovereigns 
the puncipal towns Avere Maugulore, Cananore, TelJicherry, 
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Maine, Calicut, Pan.ina, Cranganoie, Cochin, l’oica, Quilonc, 
Aniengo, .iti (2 Colctclicc in tins diusion, properly turned die 
Malabar ( oast, the persons, language, religion, and manners of the 
natives, difler \er\ much from Uiosl in the northern districts 

cant bond m the spacious and beautiful harbour of Goa, 
defended b\ the Alguarda, and othci lot desses, surrounded b\ 
gentle lulls mil fruitful \ales, and embellished b} clnnchcs, con- 
1 1 nts, and \ ilhs , w hose w lute fronts a ere contrasted w ill) the dark 
mango grow s and (0(oa*nul woods peculiar to that part of India 
The \ess(l anchoring oil the Mguaula, we sailed up the liver, na- 
vigable for large vessels, and covered with barges and gondolas 
the v ill is, domes, and spires, on its shad} banks produce a fine 
efiect About mid-wa} the citv of Goa suddenly opens on the 
view, founded, like imperial Home, on man) lulls, the churches, 
pal ices, mid public buildings, at that distance, give it a grand 
appi mince, but it disappoints on a niarcr approach on landing I 
beheld magnificent structures mouldering into rum , the streets were 
faintlv traced b} the remains of their forsaken mansions, and 
squires and markets, once populous, were now the haunt ol ser- 
pents and noxious reptiles the few human inhabitants were priests, 
monks, half-starved soldiers, and low mechanics Notwithstanding 
the general decline of Goa, the chinches and convents retained 
their grandem, and were m good repair the Augustin inonaslci) 
is ver) handsome, and the church of San Cailan exhibits a beau- 
tiful specimen of Italian aiclntccturc 

The Jesuits’ college, one of the largest and mosL conspicuous 
edifices in Goa, contained apartments foi several hundred of that 
society, after their expulsion, it was inhabited by monks of a 
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different order lire church dedicated to St Francis Xavier, is a 
fine structure, the high altar rich!} ornamented, and the chapel 
containing the monument of St Xavier uncommonly splendid; 
the tomb, enclosed by glass to pre\enl damage, is only opened 
on particular occasions we were admitted within the sacred 
enclosure, to examine the bassi-reheu, which in different compart- 
ments contain the life and miracles of the saint: the whole is 
composed of the choicest marble, sculptured by European artists - 
the superb shrine and siher ornaments were presented by a queen 
of Portugal 

I shall not detail the extraordinary legends which the priests 
ga\e us of their favourite saint, nor describe the more substantial 
entertainment the}' produced m the refectory On leaiing their 
couvmal circle we visited several monkish coments, and the only 
nunnery then existing m the cit} , where, as usual, we saw man} 
objects to pity, few to envy, on this subject I shall not enlarge, nor 
on that of the inquisition, the next public structure that ve wewed. 
the cruellies inflicted on the natne comcrts at Goa, especially 
among the wealthy Hiudoos, made me shudder on entering the 
extenor courts of this iniquitous tribunal, which were all we were 
permitted to see its history m Spam and Portugal is well known 
the inquisitors at Goa have not been more merciful, how has 
misguided zeal tarnished a religion founded in loving-kindness and 
tender mercy! how hare the judges of the inquisition departed 
from the benevolent spint of its founder! what must the surround- 
ing Hindoos, educated in the mild tenets of Bramah, think of the 
fires, the racks, and instruments of torture, used in that merciless 
prison ^ its cruel tyrants, clothed m the restments of sanctity, but 



destitute of pity, have spared neither age, nor sc\, nor condition, 
in human sacutiecs to the God of mcicy, and the compassionate 
Redeemer of man! Mistaken zealots! truly do ye fulfil the awful 
words, that lie came not to send peace upon earth, but a sword 1 
a sword too often wielded In those who arc slrano-crs to the mer- 
ulul vpn it of his gospel 


u Mere) n a* the gentle dcu from heaven 
** Sired on tlie earth bcneatli— it n i\\ ice bleu d, 

M It blcs*ctli lum that gi\cs and him that take* 

** It u the attribute of God htrmclf SnvKESiE\n 


Goa, situated in 15’ -8 north latitude, and 72° 45' cast longi- 
tude, was one of the finest European settlements in India, where 
the Portuguese gcncrall) kept a strong force of Europeans, and 
Topasses, who arc the oflsprmg of the Europeans and natives, 
their pay was small, but procured them a sufficiency of rice and 
fish (the usual food of the lower classes in that country) the ocean 
supplies great \aricly of the latter, and the nee grounds aic very 
productive The oil expressed from the cocoa-nut is exported 
from Goa, and forms a considerable article of commerce, it was 
also famous for the arrack, to which it gave Us name, but that 
made at Batavia is now general!}’ preferred this spirit is distilled 
either from rice, sugar-cane, or the juice of the cocoa-nut tree 
the fruit and flowers o( several other trees in Hmdoslan produce 
by distillation, a spirit, to which the Europeans give the general 
name of arrack Goa is famous for the Alphonso mango, a deli- 
cious fruit, which is sent in presents to other parts of India 
mangos arc abundant in the adjoining districts, but the AI- 
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phonso is as supenor to the others, as the nonpareil to the crab- 
apple 

The commeice of Goa and the northern parts of Dtu and 
Damaun, is now unimporlanL, the rice, arrack, and oil, are ex- 
ported to different parts of India, one or two ships annually 
arrive fiom Euiope with military stores, and other articles, and 
letuin thither with printed cottons fiom Surat, and a few eastern 
necessaries for Portugal and her Ameucan colonies this, with two 
or three vessels trading in Chinese aiLicles fiom Macao to the 
Malabar coast, now comprise the whole of the Portugueze com- 
merce in India 

Yet this is the nation, that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries called Lhe Asiatic seas her own, and astonished the eastern world 
by her martial exploits the discoveries of Gama, and the con- 
quests of Albuquerque, were truly glorious the latter subdued 
Goa in 1510, and secured man} valuable possessions to the crown 
of Portugal The emancipation of the Netherlands from the 
tyranny of Philip, was the principal cause of the decline of the 
Portugueze in India they were then subject to Spain, .and the 
Hollanders no longer groaning under the yoke of Aha, sent a 
large armament fiom Europe, who conquered Cochin, Cejdon, 
the spice-islands, and many other Poilugucze settlements, their 
ruin in Asia was also accelerated by the \ ices of their governors 
and principal officers the sudden influx of wealth wiought a 
-dreadful change in their moral chaiacleu the noble conduct and 
patriotic virtues of the first conquerors were annihilated by the ve- 
nality and corruption of their successors Dc Gama, Albuquerque, 
and de Castro, appear a different race from DAcughna, Coree, 
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and ihc othci monsters, whose aliocilics have fixed an indelible 
slain on the annals ol Portugal their lapacity and ci nelly, united 
to superstitious tyranny, occasioned a tapid downfall, from which 
they nc\tr rccot ered 

Cnisar Ficdericke, two hundred years bcfoic my arm a], gave 
a icry entertaining account of Goa, and the adjacent tounliy 
“ Goa, the principal city that the Poilugals ha\c in the Indies, 
\\ herein the \iceroy, with Ins royal com l, is lesidcnt, is on an 
island which may be in circuit fivc-and-twenty 01 thirty miles and 
the city , with the boroughs, is leasonably big, and icasouably fair, 
but the island is fur more fair for it is, as iL were, full of goodly 
gardens, lcplemshed with dners liccs This cily is of great tiaffic 
for all sorts of merchandize, which they trade with in all those 
parts the merchandize which went e\cry year from Goa to Beze- 
negur, the capital of the kingdom of Naisinga, eight days journey 
from thence, wire Arabian horses, velvets, damasks, satins, arme- 
sms of Portugal, and pieces of clnan, saffron, and scarlets and 
from Bezenegur they had in Turkey for their commodities, jewels, 
and pagodas, which be ducats of gold In 1567, I went thilhei 
from Goa, in company of two other merchants, which carried with 
them three hundred Arabian horses to the king, because Lhe horses 
of that country are of a small stature, and they pay well for the 
Arabian horses and it is lecpusile that the merchants sell them w'ell, 
for that they stand them in great charges to bring them out of 
Persia to Ormuz, and fiom Ormuz to Goa, where the ship that 
brings twenty horses and upwaids, pajeth no custom, neither ship 
nor goods wdiatsoetcr So that the Arabian horses aie of great 
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value m those countries, from three hundred ducats, to one thou- 
sand ducats a horse 

“ I rested in Bezenegtu seven months, until the ways were clear 
of thieves, which at that tune langed up and down and in the 
time I rested there, I saw many stiange and beastly deeds done 
by the gentiles” Those particularly described are the cremation 
of Hindoo widows, voluntary penances, and rigid austerities already 
mentioned in these volumes. 

Bezencgur is now generally written Fijcymiuggur, or more pro- 
perly, Vyaya-nagaui , in ancient days it was one of the most splen- 
did cities in the east and the capital of an empire, which nominally 
comprised under its jurisdiction the greater part of the southern 
peninsula the dominions of Tnuancoie, and some of the countries 
near Cape Comorin, are the only districts which preserved their 
independence, and by their distance were protected from the 
powerful sovereigns of Vijaja-nagaru 

Many countries in the vicinity of Goa have at different limes 
been almost depopulated by the mistaken policy, bigotry, and 
oppressions of the Portuguese government, especially the district 
of Kankana, from whence, Dr Buchanan says, the inhabitants 
fled to Tulava, neai Mangulore, to avoid a persecution in their 
native country, and are still called Kanlamcs An order arrived 
from the King of Portugal to convert all the natives the vice-roy 
being a lenient man, on the leceipl of the order, permitted those 
who chose to retire to carry away their effects, and allowed them 
fifteen days to ai range their affairs accordingly all the rich 
brahmins and Sudras retired to Tulava, with such of then properly 
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as they could in that lime realize, they now chiefly subsist by 
trade, and many are in flourishing circumstances The poor Kan- 
hanies echo remained in the Portuguese dominions uere all con- 
certed to Christianity, if the religion professed and practised by 
the Malabar converts can desene that appellation 

In the second geographical division of the Malabar coast, I 
mentioned Goa among the cities in Visiapoor this part of India, 
including the Concnn and Deccan (v Inch latter word means the 
south countr), relalicely to the northern provinces of Hindostan), 
lias been from time immemorial inhabited b} r the nations of Canara 
and Malabar, people from Merhat and Telinga, mingled among 
them in the northern districts until the middle of the sixteenth 
centur>, it formed a considerable part of the cast empne of Beze- 
negur, just mentioned At that pcnod, flee of the Mahomedan 
princes echo had usurped the dominion of their respective govern- 
ments, north of the Ivistnah, ambitious of new conquests, and of 
making converts to the mussulman religion, confederated in a evar 
against Ram Raje, the Hindoo monarch of Bezcnegur, who was 
killed in battle, A D 1565 In consequence of his death, and a 
disputed succession, many of the naiks, or governors of provinces, 
became independent, and formed the modern Hindoo govern- 
ments of Mysore, Trinchinopoly, Madura, Tanjore, and some 
others at the same time the zamonne ol Calicut, the king of 
Travancore, and diffeient Malabar princes, shook off all depend- 
ence upon the Hindoo empire, whose seat of government evas 
remoccd from Bezcnegur to Penekonda 

About this period, the Mahomedan prince of Bejapour, or Vi- 
siapoor, under his general Mustapha Khan, assisted by Salioo 
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Bnosla. reduced the Carnatic Bala-gaut, afterward; called Beja- 
pourv, a ^d descending into the Payen-gaut. conquered the new 
pnncipahties of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Grnjee. MeerJumlab, 
another Mabomedan chief, w as at the same time performing simi- 
lar evplo'ts in other quarters* they enjoyed their conquests only a 
\e r y short time, for in 16S7, the emperor Aurungzebe subverted 
lueir dominions, and reduced them to saubahs. or provinces, of 
the Moral empire, placing them under the command of vice-roys, 
or nabobs, who for some Ume paid a tribute, and did homage to 
tne imperal government at Delhi, but at leDgtb on the imbecility 
and declme of the empire, they also threw off their allegiance, and 
became independent sovereigns. 

Sahoo Bhoosla. or Shajee. was the father of Sevajee, the foun- 
der of the Mabratta empire his ancestors were leaders m the 
tnbe of Mabratta;, so named from their having immemonally in- 
habited the country called Merhat. which comprehends a great 
part of the Peshwa’s dominions in the Deccan. The rise of the 
Mahrattas is fully detailed on a future occasion; nor would it be 
interesting to enter more into the politics or Listory of this part of 
India: Goa is now of very hide consequence, and the influence 
of the Portugueze government very circumscribed. 

Vi ere I master of the subject, I should seldom introduce any 
oriental bistogy previous to the Mabomedan invasion of India; 
having already proved that tl e pretended antiquity of the Hindoos 
is tntnng and absurd: I wid onh insert one instance out of the 
number \ Inch might be quoted in corroboration of this assertion. 
I transcribe it trom Dr. Bachanaa’s Travels m Malaba r , where he 
procured a ring, m which was set a gold fanam. said to have been 
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struck by Parasu Rama, when lie created Kerala These fanams 
aie not easily obtained, being considered as relics of the greatest 
antiquity according to the fables of the brahmins, Parasu Rama 
created Kerala above eight bundled thousand years ago, and Dr 
Buchanan received an account from the Tulava brahmins, taken 
from an historical work in the Sanscnt language, by which it ap- 
pears that Tulava was given lo the brahmins 1,955,883,365 years, 
preceding A D. 1801 in pursuing the history of Tulava, this 
intelligent writer observes, “ the candid leader will not expect, that 
in a work comprehending the accounts of such a long duration of 
time, a feu thousand yeais, eailier or later, in the chronology of 
these degenerate times, can be considered as of any conse- 
quence ” 

We sailed from Goa with the land-wind, and the next morn- 
ing were oft Carwar, a town of importance during the flourishing 
stale of the Porlugueze the English had formerly a factory for 
the purchase of pepper, which has been for many years deserted 
there arc still a number of Poilugueze inhabitants, with a bishop 
and inferior clergy, the Roman catholic churches at Bombay are 
in the diocese of Carwar 

In the neighbouring country, the peasants manufactuie cate- 
chu, or lerra-Japomca, from the kein tree (mimosa catechu) which 
grows w lid on the hills of Kankana, but in no otliei part of the 
Indian peninsula Dr Buchanan says, “ the keira tree is felled 
at an}'' season, and, the white wood being removed, the heart is 
cut into small pieces, and put, with one half of the quantity by 
measure, into a lound^arlhen pot it is then boiled for three hours, 
and when the decoction has become ropy, it is decanted The 
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same quantity of water is again added, and boiled, until it becomes 
rop} r , when it is decanted, and a third water also is given This 
extracts all the substance from the wood the thiee decoctions are 
then mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots, until the 
extract becomes thick, like tar it is aftei wards allowed to remain 
in the pots for two days, and then has become so hard that it will 
not run. Some husks of nee being spread on the ground, the 
inspissated juice is formed into balls about the size of an orange, 
and placed on the husks, to be dried seven days in the sun for 
two months afterwards they are spread out m the shade to dry, 
or in the rainy season for twice that length of time, and are then 
fit for sale Merchants who live above the Gattes advance the 
whole pnee four months before the time of delivery, and give two 
rupees for a maund of forty Chutcha sens of twenty-four rupees 
weight, about nine rupees, or one pound sterling pel hundred 
weight The merchants who pui chase reside chiefly at Darwara, 
Shanore, and other places m that neighbourhood, and are those 
who supply the greater part of the peninsula with this article, 
which, among the natives, is in universal use. 

Not far from Onore we passed Mirzec, and Barcelore, two 
places famous for pepper, which grows spontaneously in those di- 
stricts, as also the laurus cassia, and wold nutmee 

These towns are supposed to be the Musins and Barace of the 
ancients, whither llippalus made (he first \ oj age from the Arabian 
gulf a v 03 age from Arabia to the coast of Malabar was then 
deemed of so much importance, that the monsoon wind, wdnch 
wafted linn over a tiact of ocean, hitherto unaltemptcd, was called 
llippalus, after tins celebrated navigator Pievious to this bold 
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when they enter the Arabian gulf meet with a south or south-west 
•wind, and thus complete the voyage m less than a jear” 

The sight of Mirzee recalled to nnnd its former importance in 
the oriental commerce nothing can be more clear or satisfactory, 
than Plmy’s account of the trade to Musiris, and Aman, describ- 
ing the imports from the Arabian gulf, at that port, says they were 
much the same as those I have already mentioned at Surat, but 
as it lay nearer to the eastern parts of India, and seems to have 
had much communication with them, the commodities exported 
from it ueie more numerous and more valuable He specifies 
parliculaily, pearls in great abundance, and of extraordinary beauty, 
a variety of silk stuffs, rich perfumes, tortoise-shell, different kinds 
of transparent gems, especially diamonds, and pepper in large 
quantities, and of the best quality 

After lca\ ing Mirzee and Barcelore, there was nothing worthy 
of observation, until we passed Fortified Island, a little to the 
northward of Onore, it is about a mile m circumference, rocky, 
barren, and so strong both by nature and art, as to be deemed 
impregnable it then belonged to the nabob Hyder Ally Caun, as 
did Onorc, and all the adjoining tcmloiy 

Passing Fortified Island, ne anchored off Onore, or Honawera, 
as it is called b} the natives the foit was situated on a rising 
ground, near a small town of indifferent houses, the best was the 
English faclorj, where two of the Company’s servants resided, to 
purchase pepper and sandal-wood, for the English and Chinese 
markets a considerable private trade was carried on with Bombay 
and the northern ports, in betel-nuts, and other articles 

Onore river, or rather a salt lake, is navigable at spring-tides 
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used by the Hindoos and Parsees in their religious ceremonies, but 
the greatest part of Lhe latter is reserved for the China markets, 
where it sells to great advantage 

The sandal is a beautiful tree, the blanches regular and taper- 
ing, the leaf like the nairow willow, -shorter, and delicately soft, 
the blossoms hang in bunches of small floweis, either red or white, 
according to the colour of the wood the fruit is small, and valu- 
able only for its seed the tree thrues m a hilly rocky situation, 
and there pioduces wood of the finest grain, and strongest scent, 
on low land, and a richer soil, it degenerates, and is in all respects 
less esteemed 

It is often extremely difficult, as well as dangerous, to transport 
merchandize over Onore bar, on account of a tremendous surf 
I never thought myself in such immiuent dangei as in attempting 
a passage tluough these surges a little before my ainval, a young 
gentleman in the Company’s civil service was overset in a ship’s 
boat, and all perished! We took the advantage of the land wind 
at midnight to leturn to the vessel, when the surf was moderate 

I am not sufficiently conversant with the cause and effect of 
-the land and sea breezes which so generally prevarl during the fair 
season on the Malabar-coast The Onental Voyager assigns the 
most probable reason for the regularity of these periodical winds, 
although, in my opinion, not entnely satisfactory, as they seem to 
prevail equally aloug the whole extent of the Malabar coast, whe- 
ther mountainous or flat 

“ It is well knowm that from the time the sun begins to emerge 
above the eastern horizon, until he gams his meridian altitude, the 
earth is gradually acqumng a temperature above that of the sea 
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" Now from the left approaching, we descry 
" A liquid column towering shoot on high , 

“ Its foaming base an angty whirlwind sweeps, 

“ Where curling billows rouse tlie fearful deeps 1 
" Still round and round the fluid vortex flics, 

“ Scattering dun night and horror through the skies I 
“ The swift volution, and th’ enormous train, 

" Let sages vers d m nature s lore explain 
" The homd apparition still draws nigh, 

“ And white with foam the whirling surges fly 
" The guns were prim d, the vessel northward nears 
“ 'Till her black battery on the column bears, 

" Tlie nitre fir d, and while tlie dreadful sound 
" Convulsive shook the slumbering an around, 

" Tlie watery volume, ton enng to the sky, 

" Burst down, a dreadful deluge from on high! 

" Th’ affrighted surge, recoding as it fell, 

“ Rolhng in hills, disclos d the abyss of hell'” 


A pleasant land-bieeze wafted us from Onore, to the fortress 
called the Malabar Fronliet , where we properly entered on the 
Malabar coast* we anchored the same eiemng at Mangulore, in 
12° 50' north latitude, and 74° 44' east longitude It was then the 
principal sea-port of Hyder Ally, nabob of the Mysore, well 
situated for commerce, and frequented by foreign merchants for 
pepper, sandal-wood, nee, and betel-nuts 

The entrance into the river, or rather a salt-water lake, near 
which the town was built, is difficult and dangeious, occasioned 
by a rapid current running into the sea, through a narrow channel 
in the sandy beach, which extends along the coast this entrance 
was defended by batteries, the pimcipal fortress stood on the 
opposite side of the river, near a populous town, the houses were 



qrnemlh mean, and there ^<‘rc no public buildings of importance 
Durmq the sucti e'dmq wars uith Ihder \lh, and Ins son Tippoo 
Sull.um, Mangalore. Onori , and the other sea-ports m their domi- 
nions underwent .1 total change 

At km kill, n<. 11 Mangalore, is a celebrated Hindoo temple of 
qri at anlupiitv , and .1 gigantic image of G 6 mnl/su.ar , inferior in 
si,< but ol a sinnl ir kind, to the f.unous idol, named Gbmattsicai 
S.mm, .it lhlligola, or .Vm nnn-Brlli^nla, the principal residence 
ot tin (Jin on s or high ]iriests bi longing to the sect of .Inins, a sin- 
gular ind s ( p, iral« tube among the Hindoos, particularly de- 
senbt d in tlu \sialii lust, irehes The image ill Belhgola is said 
to bi i ightt t n turn s tin lu ight of a man, but this I imagine to be 
c\agg< ruled upon e\uiitmmg tin ingrinngs accompanying the 
'leconnt when 1 111 111 ol the usual hi ight stands upon the terrace 
near tin etc uitir hguri , to shew the 1 omparativc heiglil of art and 
» ituri i Inn tin si drawings wen taken in 1801, the fool of the 
statue was measured, and found to be nine feel in length, hence 
the In ight ot the st itm is estimated at fill \ -four feet The records 
of the lams also mention a golden image, of fi\e hundred times 
the lu mill ot a man, which was inundated by the sea bill they 
believe it 1 in still be sometimes sci 11 al low water 

We staid a very short tune at Mangalore, most of which was 
sacrificed to a formal visit al the governor’s durbar, a Mahomcdan 
oppressor, m great favour with his sovereign Hydci Ally , I should 
otherwise have gone to Kurkul, and some mleicslmg places in its 
v leinily 

Travellers who sojourn only a few hours, or even a few days, 
in a place, and write decidedly upon the manners and customs of 
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the inhabitants, can, in general, have acquired a very superficial 
knowledge, by whatever channel dciivcd I confess I have found 
myself involved in many errors, by believing the accounts both of 
Euiopeans and natives, whom I occasionally consulted, on the 
Malabar coast Subsequent visits, and better information, have 
enabled me to conecL those mistakes, many authentic sources of 
intelligence yet lcmain, and of these, feu arc equal to Dr Francis 
Buchanan’s journey lluough the Malabar disliicls he mentions 
many singulai usages in the countij contiguous to Mangalore, 
paiticularly m the lube of Bimlai , who arc the highest rank of 
such as in Talava, and lcsemblc the N.urs of Malayala , or Malabar 
“ Among them a man's oun children are not Ins heirs during Ins 
hfe-time he may give them moncj , but all of which lie dies pos- 
sessed, goes to Ins sislcis, and to their children If a man has a 
mother’s bi other’s daughter, lie must mairy her, but lie maj take 
two or three wives besides the ccicmonj is performed by the 
girl’s father, 01 otlici ncai kinsman When a man marries scicral 
wives, none of them can lea\e him without his consent, but when 
discoid runs high, he gcnciallj sends one of the disputants back to 
hei brothel’s house, and then she is at libcrlj to marrj again A 
man at any time, if lie dislikes his wife, may send her back to her 
brothel’s house, and he can do no more if she has committed 
adultery In all these eases, or when a widow returns to her bro- 
ther’s house on her husband’s death, she is accompanied by her 
children, and may marry again, unless she has committed adultery 
with a person of low caste but if that crime has been commit- 
ted with a biahmm, kshatu, vaisya, 01 bunt , she is well received, 
her children become her biothei’s heirs, and no man will have 
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any objection to marry her The Buntarare permitted to eat ani- 
mal food, and to drink spirituous liquors, they bum the dead, 
but seem to be entirely ignorant of a state of future existence 

“ All the south part of Tulava formerly belonged to the Cumly 
Rajah, who pietends to be a Ksliatu from the north of India The 
manners of Ins family resemble those of the rajahs of Malayala 
All the males keep Nair girls, but their children, who are called 
tambans, have no right to the succession The eldest daughter in 
the female line cohabits ruth a Tula\a brahmin, her sons become 
rajahs, and her eldest daughter continues the line of the family 
Whenever she pleases, she changes her brahmin, the younger 
daughters also cohabit with brahmins, and produce a race of people 
called Bayllal, who haie no right to the succession The domi- 
nions of this family extended from the Chandra-giri river, to that 
on the north side of Cumley, and produced an annual revenue of 
fifteen thousand iken pagodas, about si\ thousand pounds The 
rajah lues now in the country, but he has neither lands nor autho- 
rity Before the last war he lived at Tellicherry, on a pension 
from the Company, which has been doubled since we got posses- 
sion ot the country of Ins ancestors 

“ In Tulava the slate lias no lands, the whole is private pro- 
perty all the land-tax is now paid in money, but before the con- 
quest, part of it was demanded in rice, and other articles of con- 
sumption for the troops, at a low rale, which was fixed by the of- 
ficers of government the accounts contain solely the tax which 
each proprietor ought to pay When a man alienates part of his 
lands, he agrees with the purchaser to take a part of the tax, and 
then the revenue of the new proprietor is entered in the public ac- 
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counts under lus name The sum which he is to pay is always 
mentioned in the title-deeds, and the government has a right to 
prevent anj r division that is not in proportion to the value of the 
lands alienated, otherwise the revenue might suffer great! y The 
proprietors allege, that the tax amounts to more than the rent, 
and that they are obliged to borrow money, or to give part of 
the profit from the lands cultivated with their own slock, to ena- 
ble them to satisfy the claims of government Those whom Dr, 
Buchanan assembled to give him information, and most of whom 
were as fat as pigs, gravely told him that they were reduced to h\e 
upon kanjee , or nee gruel From w hat the} say, therefore, no estimate 
can be formed of the share of the rent which thej r pay to govern- 
ment. Every one thinks himself bound to conceal the truth, and 
none more so ihan the native officers of revenue Every step, 
indeed, seems to have been taken, by a chaos of weights and mea- 
sures, and by plausible but false accounts, to keep the stale of the 
country a profound mystery " 

Tins last quotation may not, peihaps, be generally interest- 
ing, but I have introduced it, because the subject of landed pro- 
perty in the Butish dominions in India, has lately occupied the 
attention of the different governments and boards of revenue, 
and is more largely discussed when treating of the agriculture and 
revenue of the districts under my charge in the piovmce of Guzeiat 
Dr Buchanan concludes his observations in the counliy near Man- 
gulore, with a remark which is geneially applicable throughout 
India, “ That the universal cry of povcily, and the care, owung 
to long oppiession, with which every thing is concealed, render 
it very difficult to know the real cncumslances of the cultivator 
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we nia), however, safely conclude, fiom the \iolent contest foi 
landed propcrlv of ever) kind in Canara , that each occupanl has 
stdl a considerable intcicsl m the soil, besides the reward due to him 
for cultivating whatever his stock enables him to do It is indeed 
sinccrelv to be wished that this properly nia) long continue un- 
molested, as no countr) can thrive where the absolute propel ly 
of the soil is vested in the state” 

The cliqucllc of the Mangulorc Duibar detained us until a 
late hour, when we returned on board, and sailed with the land 
brec/c for Tclhcherr), along a hilly coast, particular!) near mount 
Ddla, a high woody cape, tvvcnl) miles from Tcllicherry We 
next passed Cannanorc, a large sca-porL town belonging to a Ma- 
homedan prince called All) Rajah, who was also soveicign of 
the j\laldivai islands Cannanorc earned on a considerable trade 
in pcppei and cocoa-nuts, and was situated in a beautiful coun- 
trv, the sea-coast being clinched by extensive groves of cocoa- 
nuts, with cultivated plains between them and the Gatte moun- 
tains 

Tclhcherr) was at that lime a principal settlement of the Eng- 
lish, in the latitude of 11° 48' north, and 73° 23' cast longitude 
the town, enclosed by a slight wall, contained sevcial good houses, 
belonging to the English, and native Porlugucze situated on a 
rising ground near the sea, it was constantly refieshed by the western 
bice/e, and, fiom the salubrity of the air, was called the Mont- 
pellier of India The fort was large and well garrisoned, it con- 
tained an excellent house for the chief, with barracks and other 
public buildings about a mile to the southward was another Eng- 
lish fort, called Mo)lan, and batteries on ihe adjacent hills, but 
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after the wars with the Mysore sultauns, the whole S3 stem on the 
Malabar coast was altered, and the present end and mihtarj r 
appointments m that quarter are foreign to the subject. A mem- 
ber of the Bombay council was then chief of Telhcheny , several 
junior servants formed his council, and filled the different depart- 
ments provisions were cheap and plentiful, especially fish, in 
great variety, it was famous for fine sardinias and excellent oj r s- 
ters The trade consisted m pepper, sandal-wood, cocoa-nuts, 
cardamoms, and ureca, the produce of the countrj', with shark’s- 
fins, dried fish, and similar articles 

The cocoa-nut groves on the sea-coast in this part of Malabar 
are very extensive I have full}' described tins valuable tree at 
Bombaj' in Malabar, from the time the nut is planted, until 
the tree begins to bear fruit, is about twelve 3 ears, it continues 
in perfection for fift3 r or sixt3 3 ears, and in a deca3ing stale, pro- 
duces fruit twenty years longer it then dies altogether, and is suc- 
ceeded b3 a new plantation 

The low lands produce abundance of rice, those that can be 
irrigated give a second crop, the first harvest commences the 
middle of September, at the breaking up of the monsoon, the lat- 
ter about the middle of Januar3 after which, with additional 
manure and watering, the3 sometimes have a third crop of pulse 

The plantations of pepper in tins part of Malabar are exten- 
sne and valuable, tbejacs, mangos, and other high trees, on which 
the vines are trained, add much to the general beautj of the 
country 

The cardamom, amomum repens, Lin which glows m this 
part of Malabar, is a spice much esteemed by the Asiatics, lhe3 r 
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chew it separate 1\ , or w itli held, it is a pimcip.il ingredient in their 
coohe r\. .mil used nitdicinalh :is a sioin.ichic 'J'lic plant in appear- 
ance resembles the ymm r it .itl.iins the height of two or three ieet, 
wild sometinus more, lietore it lie.irs fruit, the blossoms arc small, 
white, and vam»at(d with purple, some ha\e .1 brownish nppear- 
im e tin v an sue reeded In small green pods, containing the seeds, 
which In conic of a belli brown when tin* seed ripens, grows black, 
and tripnrc s the aromatic flavour for w Inch it is so estimable 

'1 his vahnble spice is indigenous to mail) parts of Malabar, 
but flourishes most on the acclivit) of moist cool lulls, among low 
trees, bushes, and little springs of water although the cardamom 
dchulits m such i situation, it will grow in other places, and is 
sometimes pi mlcd in gardens and orchards of plantain trees, the 
roots an t iken up and divided The cardamom lulls arc gcnc- 
nllv jirtv ite piopertv , when the plants are discovered, thc> arc 
pn served with gnat care, In cutting down the bushes, and attend- 
ing lo the spools for time >cars, at which time then begin to bear, 
then have attained the ir full growth, and produce the best crops 
in the fourth v« ar, after which then gcnerall) eleca) The plants 
spring up in the nmn season. those under cultivation are not per- 
mitted to grow loo close lo each either, when it so happens the 
roots ire divided, and planted at a gn ate r distance the seed be- 
gun to ripen about the middle of Septembe r, and continues more 
or less for the spice of two months The capsules, or seed-pods, 
sometimes grow on a high stalk, often m slioit clusters near the 
root such as arc ripe are daily gathered, and carefully dried feir 
sale, otherwise tin birds and sepnrrels would enrr) ofi a large 
share Jt is supposed these animals scatter the seed in the unfre- 
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quented spots, where the cardamom is often unexpectedly found 
diligent search is always made for the springing plants at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season 1 was informed that in some 
places they burn the bushes, which are always cut down at that 
time, as the ashes produce an excellent manure without injuring 
the growing plant, by what means I know not The cardamom 
is not general on the Malabar hills, but confined to particular dis- 
tricts, and especially to moist situations 

There w eie some thriving coffee plantations on the island of 
Durmapatam near Telhcherry; the seed was originally brought 
from Mocha, but the Malabar coffee is inferior in fla\our and 
refreshment to the Arabian berry it is a beautiful plant in 
its foliage, blossoms and fruit, but too well known to need a de- 
scription 

The ordeal trials, mentioned m other pails of these volumes, 
were frequently practised at Telhcherry, even under the sanction of 
the British government this custom, so conlrarj to the general 
opinion m Europe, is universally admitted under the sovereigns of 
Malabar Under their administration, when a man, accused of a 
capital crime, chooses to undergo the ordeal trial, he is closely con- 
fined for several days, Ins light hand and arm are covered w ilh thick 
wav-cloth, lied upand sealed, in lbepresenceofproperofficers,topre- 
vent deceit in the English distucls the cov ering vv as always sealed 
with iheCompany’s arms, and thepnsonei placed under an European 
guard At the time fixed for the ordeal, a cauldron of oil is placed 
over a fire, when it boils, a piece of money is dropped into the 
vessel, the prisoner’s arm is unsealed, and washed in the presence 
of his judges aud accusers* during Lins part of the ceiemony, the 



ntlcnd uit brahmins supplicate* the tint) , on rccciting llinr bcnc- 
cl ii lion tlu* it rti^t <1 pinnies Ins hand into the boiling fluid, and 
take s out the < nin tins 1 belli u is soiik tunes repealed The arm 
is tin n im mi s ( deal up. until the tune appointed for a rc-c\anu- 
n it ion tin m* d is tin n broken, if no blemish appears the pn- 
suni r is dt 1 1 in d innmuit, if the e outran, he Millers the punish* 
im nt due to his t mm 

In tin u count of orde ds b\ Mr Hastings, in the Dherma 
^ istn. or tin i h iptc r of o itlis. he s.i^s “ iht word tin \ .i, in S. in- 
si rit, is m mr dl\ unde Mood to nit m in o uh, or the trial b) ordeal. 
In in*: the lorm of appi ding to the unuiediate interposition of the 
dnim power Nine kinds of nrde al .ire t nuiner lie el , but 1 shall 
In re < online m\stlf to what is s nel em that In oil — “ Thcordc.il 
bt tin \ c svel of oil. accorelmg to the tonunenl on the Dherma 
'si'lri is thus performed, tin grouml appointcel for the trial is 
ih and, mil rubbe el w ith e ow-dung and the ne\l el.i > , at sun-rise, 
tin pundit worships G mesa, presents his oblations, and pa)saclo- 
nition In other deities, conformable to the Sastra then, having 
re id tin imanl ltion pre'se ribe'el, he plaei s a round pan of gold, 
siher, coppi r, iron or tin), with a diameter of siUcen fingers, and 
four huge rs dee p, ind throws into it one si e r, or eighty sicca weight 
of clarified bnttir, or oil of sesunum Aflirthisa ring of gold, 
or Miter, or iron, is cleaned and washed with water, and cast into 
tin oil which thet proceed to heat, when Ulster) hot the) put 
into it a fre-h leaf of pippala, or bilun, when the leaf is burned, 
tin oil is known to be suflieicntl) hot Then, hating pronounced 
a me ntr i mir the* oil, the) order the part) accused to take the 
ring out of the pan, and if he take it out without being burned, or 
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without a blister on bis band, his innocence is considered as 
proved. if not, his guilt ” 

“ On the trial by fire, the accused thus addresses the element, 
‘Thou, 0 Fire 1 pervadest all beings O cause of punt }' 1 who givest 
evidence of virtue and of sin, declare the truth m this my hand ’ 
In the ordeal by poison, the accused pronounces, * Thou, O Poison 1 
art the child of Brahma, stedfast in justice and m truth! clear me 
from this heavy charge, and, if I have spoken truly, become nec- 
tar to me 1 ” 

The Much was, or Mucuars, at Tellicherry are an industrious 
useful set of people, some are Mahomedans, some Hindoos 
they are considered a very low tribe among the Malabars, but 
are more valuable in society than many of higher pretensions 
they make excellent palankeen-bearers, boatmen, fishermen, and 
porters of goods from the landing place to the storehouses Some 
of the joung women are pleasing in their countenance, and per- 
son, which is generally very much exposed , their clothing con- 
sisting only of a white cotton cloth round the middle The Hin- 
doo Mucuars are kept in a most degraded state by the brahmins, 
iv ho allow them to eat all animal food, except beef they may 
also dnnk strong liquors, and are not very nice in their matri- 
monial connexions. Dr F Buchanan says the deity of this cast 
is the goddess Bhadra-Kah , who is represented by a log of wood, 
placed in a hut that is called a temple they assemble four times 
a 3 ear to sacrifice a cock, and make offerings of fruit to the log. 
one of the caste acts as priest, but Ins office is not hereditary 
The Mucuars are not admitted to enter within the precincts of 
anv of the temples dedicated to the great gods of the brahmins. 




atmospheie extremely offensive, if not unwholesome, their putrid 
effluviae generally overpower the aromatic odours, which would 
otherwise be wafted by the morning breeze from groves of cassia, 
sandal, and champach The shailcs' fins are sold at a reasonable 
price, but the newest and most transparent nesls of the hirundo, 
are purchased by the Chinese at five or six dollars the pound 
Those of an older fabric, diy, and less pellucid, arc not so va- 
3 uable 

A favourable wind earned us quickly fiom Sacrifice-rock to 
Calicut, in the latitude of 11° 18' north it is memorable, as being 
the place where Vasco de Gama, and his hardy followers, first 
landed from Europe m 1498, and where the English established 
a factoiy in lGlG at present it offers very hltle to interest a tra- 
veller, being chiefly composed of low huts, shaded by cocoa-nut 
trees, on a sandy shore, amidst an offensive effluvia from sharks' 
fins, and a variety -of fish diying on the beach In this unpleasant 
situation, the English, Fiench, Danes, and Porlugucze, had their 
respective factories, where they hoisted their national flags, and 
purchased peppei, cocoa-nuts, coir-cables and ropes, betel-nuts, 
timber, oil, and other ai tides Beyond this sand} tract is a fertile 
plain, extending to the Gaut mountains, which in that part of the 
peninsula are of a stupendous height, and visible at sea seventy 
miles distance 

Calicut load, where the ships anchor, is deemed unsafe for 
those not well acquainted with the navigation; several vessels have 
been wrecked upon the ruins of the old city, now tinder water as 
the mean town just described, formed no part of that emporium 
where de Gama landed Calicut is said to have been then a large 
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traded port of Calicut aslioic, the first house facing us w r as the 
English, neat itwerc placed si\ small pieces, resounding our salutes 
at our entry on the back side lay two gicat guns, dismounted, of 
brass, all that is e\lant of the Poi legal tojvn and castle, which 
ran out into the sea, where our ships now lide, neni loui miles, 
overflowed by water, nothing lcniaming of it, but what is taken 
upon chronicle. 

What is left of Calicut, is not equnalcnt to what might be 
expected fiom the gleaning of so man} ages of liaflic for the city 
that stood upon stills is tupped up, for down iL is gone, and the 
temple, whose maiblc pillars durst compare with those of Agrippa’s 
in the Roman Pantheon, is topsy-turvy and if any one that comes 
after me, make you believe it to be not above four miles in length, 
and in that not an house befitting a Christian, here and there a 
mosque, and buiying-places with tanks, a good long bazar with 
Hash, and npe fruit, another with opium, and spices of this coast, 
changers and jewclleis, unfenced and rude in building, he tells 
}0u but the truth Indeed it is pleasantly situated under trees, 
and is the holy sec of the zamorme, 01 pope ” 

■“ The country is enticing and beautiful, woody in the plain, 
up the country mountainous, where grows the pepper it is a berry 
that is bi ought foilli bj a bind-wccd, wedded to a tree, which it 
hugs as affectionately as the ivy docs the oak, it is first gieen, 
when clued it is black, and husked white Between this and Tel- 
licheii}, lulls of cardamoms do bound the sight on the east a 
gravelly forest, with tall benty grass, offers, besides its taking look, 
diveisily of game, as hares, wild boars, tigers, and elephants, 
which aie dreaded by travellers, they striking all down bcfoie 
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tains, and transported from thence to the river-side by elephants, 
where it remains to be floated down to Vapura, when the stream 
fills in the rainy season 

This part of Malabar also produces the chapingum, or sapan- 
wood (gullandina sapan) the trees are planted in gardens and 
orchards, for the sake of the wood, which produces a valuable 
dye 

Frdm Calicut, we proceeded to Cochin, and armed there on 
the 14th, after sailing along a bold coast, of cocoa-nut trees and 
rice-fields, extending o\er a sandy plain to the Gaul mountains 
whose majestic summits in the morning arc generally enveloped m 
clouds, but towards sun-set, their western acclivities displaj an 
assemblage of rocks and woods, in broad masses of light and sha- 
dow, which rival the Alps and Appennines of Europe, although 
deficient in those pinnacles and glaciers, whose sublimity and 
beauty, seen through the clear atmosphere of an Italian winter, 
baffle the artist’s skill, and defy the power of language 

Cochin, in the latitude of 9° 5 S' north, and 70 ° east longitude, 
was among the early conquests of the Porlugueze, from them it 
fell into the hands of the Dutch, and is now in possession of the 
English The town is pleasantly situated at the entrance of a 
broad navigable river, or more properly a lake, which extends 
southerly for near twenty leagues to Quilone, another Dutch fac- 
tory, affording an inland nav igation through that part of the king 
of Cochin's dominions 

When I was at Cochin it belonged to the Dutch, and as such 
only can I speak of it The town was surrounded by a fortifica- 
tion, built by the Portugueze, of no great strength except towards 



tin 'n tht' gimvm t (insisted of hte hundred Europeans, and 
some M tin troops from llit'ir more (astern possessions, the coin- 
111 inilin^ olin t r It id unit I lit* rank of major, and the ci\ il got ernor 
\t as “-It h d t ommmlort* 

1 lint 01 1 a'-itm dlt r< Mth tl tht re m t< ral necks, tthen Iransacl- 
in g Ini'-int "" for tin India Comp itn it tins .1 place of great trade, 
uid prx >-( nt( d 1 striking t murast to Go 1 , t\ lit rt' an t mptj harbour, 
fop- ikt 11 httiiM s. .iiul mmildt ung tt all-, indie tied it" fallen stale, and 
proud tin tintchtd tontlition of a m lilt mint tlcstined from its 
adt ml igt oti" "iluation to lx a grind t mporium .it Cochin, a har- 
bour fill* tl nidi ships s(r< t Is rrondid tilth merrlnnls, anti unre- 
hoti"t " "ton d u it It goods from t tt rt part of \»ia and I'll rope, marked 
tlx indnstit, tlx lomnxni, mil tlx tualthol the inhabitants 

I hi phh gin itn ind formal 1 harirtcr of the nitnc Hollander 
gnitrillt it t onip mx ‘ him to otht r c lunate s , but at Cochin, a 
1 oust ml intt rt otirse tilth strung! rs liatl edit ted a pleasing change 
I toii"t milt rtnittd tlx kintli "t attentions from the got ernor and 
pnnt i,m! mil ibitants, tlx ir t tbits tu rt fnrnislitd with liospitalifj , 
mil grit id tilth point iit's. tlx ir boosts and gardens displaced 
tlx n nton il rlt mime's and lie tine's Protisions of all kinds 
ibmiinlt d 111 tlx ramt season, tiben no ships frequent the port, 
1 itirkt t tost onl t lull a ruptt , fouls and ducks in proportion 
tlx Ind. though sni ill, tins \u 11 -flat onrctl, and tcr\ cheap, as 
nirt fruit it gt I tbits, anti other r< fieshincnts for the numerous 
u-"mIs m hit It touth there in the lair season Europeans and na- 
utt" find the. 11 itir miuliolcsome, ilrmkmg it frequcntlj causes 
that dis igu eablt thsortler called the Cuilim-lcg, or elephantiasis, 
winch is dt tntetl incurable it is the same as the lepra arnburo, 
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and considered as a species of leprosy I ha\c seen many will) a 
leg thicker than their body, on the naked limbs of the natnes it 
lias a disgusting appeal ance, to the leg of a European, with a 
silk-stocking, shoe and buckle, something ludicrous is annexed, 
the Asiatic garb would be more comely The swelling generally 
commences at the knee, and continues oi the same wonderful cir- 
cumference to the foot, few poisons arc affected m both legs, and 
I believe they are insensible of any other lncoincnicncc than that 
of diagging such a cumbcrous load 

During my residence at Anjengo, I was deputed to transact 
some money concerns belw'ccn the English Company and the Jews 
of Cochin, they do not lcsidc in the cit), but at Jews-lown, or 
Motlancheiee, situated on the banks of the mcr, about a mile 
distant, xvheie they have two large synagogues, and many excel- 
lent houses and gardens, and arc allowed the free exercise of their 
leligion, and carry on the principal trade of the settlement Jews 
from Poland, Spain, and other parts of Europe, were intermingled 
with those established in Malabar, many' ages belorc the discoxcry' 
of India by r the Cape of Good Hope 

Samuel Abiaham, a native of Poland, a man of learning, years, 
and respectability, was the most eminent merchant at Motlan- 
cheree in 1772 He managed my business for the Company', and 
gave me eveiy' infoimalion m Ins power respecting the Jewish 
tribes setlled in the king of Cochin's dominions They me a people 
distinct and separate from the sui rounding Malabars, in dress, 
manners, and religion, as w r cll as m their complexion and general 
appearance This Hebrew colony is said to ha\e emigrated from 
Judea soon aflci the destruction of the second temple by' Titus 



Vespasian. wlun a number ol these <lc\otul propie, escaping irom 
the dreultul nu'Mire anti silt ot e.iptnes at Jtmsalem, eonsisl- 
iii” ol men. women, mil children, pi lists and l.eutcs, with such 
c ih i t*. ns tin \ t mild transport i migrate d from Palestine to India 
a t mintrv prob ilil\ not unknown to tin .lews m more prosperous 
dt\s, u li is| |<> those tnbi s sttn itt <1 near T\ic and Sidon 'J'lie 
Midis, 1\ pains mil \linsmi ms, had a communication with 
(In ml puls of 1 ndii lor irtu les of lusun . and that the\ cairn d 
on a i oiisnli tabli tradi to its uinnli prm mi cs hi lore A !c\andcr s 
roiupu st, is i \ nil lit limn Stribo l’lim , and otlu r w nti rs, e\clu- 
si\i ot tin in iritinu lommirii ahtad\ nnntioind, from the Pin- 
plus mil (in 1 1 in histori urn It is tin relori not improbable that 
‘oiik li w jsh I tniihi s, on tin ir dispersion it tin first captn it} , or at 
<onn subseijtu nt pi rnul, m i\ liivi wandi r< d to tin Malab ir i o isl , 
whu li m\ \i in ribh mforiin r tsstirulmi w is In luud In his people 
toll m In < n tin i tsi with p lit of the tnbi ol M massch 

'lln Iiti of tin i \p itnati il I< ws m ho wandi red to India aftei 
tin dr stun lion ol tin s ( i ond ti mpli , until tin ir arm al m Mala hut, 
it tin i oiu hision of tin filth < i ntur\ of tin Christian a r.i, is, I 
lx In u no \ In n autln ntii iti tl \t that puiod the i oloin le.ichcil 
tin ir pi iu of di stin Hum , tin son ri ign ol lln eountn , a brahmin, 
to in d tin in with kmdiiiss, md allow id tin m tosettleat Cranga- 
non with t oiisnli r ibli pi i\ ill m s Tin re t lu \ weie established 
main centum s, nun nag in wealth and i oust ipiencc, until, Irom 
dissensions among themsi 1\ i s, tin \ < ailed m the aid ol surround- 
in': primes, uul afti r murh < i iu 1 1 \ and bloodshed, weic dincn 
from Crang.mori, with the loss of their possessions and pro- 
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These unhappy fugitives were thus separated and dispersed 
■among the Malabar districts, until a remnant again collected, and 
were permitted by the king of Cochin to settle at Mottanclieree, 
on the banks of Cochin liver, where their descendants have con- 
tinued ever since Samuel Abraham assured me, that they had in 
then possession a royal grant of Cranganore, and the district 
allotted to their ancestors, on their first establishment in Malabar, 
engraved on metal, and signed by the brahmin sovereign of the 
country This is since confirmed by Dr Claudius Buchanan, who 
procured a fac-similc, engiavcn on copper, from the original brass 
tablet which he saw in the possession of the Cochin Jens in 1807. 
he has also published a translation from that made by the Jens 
into the Hebrew language the original grant, as dated in the 
Malabai annals, corresponds with the year 490 of the Christian 
rera 

The history of the Jews is the most wonderful of any in the 
annals of time they are indeed «i standing miracle 1 and lion ever 
modern philosophy may raise doubts of revelation in some parti- 
culars, a people scattered over the face of the earth, vet preserved 
distinct and separate from every nation among whom they dwell, 
afford mcontrovntible evidence of its truth We trace them from 
the call of Abraham in Chaldea, and rest with delight at the tents 
and wells of the patriarchal shepherds from those pastoral scenes 
we accompany them to Egypt, sympathize in their captivity and 
oppressions under an ungrateful monarch, and rejoice in their de- 
liverance from cruel bondage we share m their adventures in the 
wilderness, and participate m their wars and conquests in Canaan 
Established there, and dissatisfied with the theocracy, we view 
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them under the regal government, in a progressive increase of 
wealth and population, until, at the conclusion of David’s reign, 
the men of Israel who drew the sword, nere a thousand thousand, 
and an hundred thousand, and Judah was four hundred threescore 
and ten thousand men , all descended m a direct line from Abra- 
ham, the pastoral patriarch In the reign of Solomon the temporal 
prophecies were completed, thenealth, power, and greatness, of 
that extraordinary monarch, surpassed all the kings of the earth 
the}' sought Ins presence to hear his aisdom, and brought e\ery 
one a present, vessels of siber, and \essels of gold, raiment, 
armour, and spices, horses and mules, unLil he made silver in 
Jerusalem as stones, and cedar trees as the sj'camore trees in the 
plains all the drinking vessels of king Solomon were of gold, and 
all the vessels of the house of the forest of Lebanon of pure gold; 
none were of silver, it was not any thing accounted of in the days 
of Solomon For the king’s ships which weut to Tarshish with the 
sen ants of Hiram, king of T}'re, returned every three years with 
gold and silver, i\orj', apes, and peacocks The queen of Sheba 
came from a far countr) to hear his aisdom, and to behold his 
glory, accompanied by a r ery great carai an of camels, that bare 
spices, and gold, and precious stones, and when she beheld his 
greatness, and the splendour of his court, there was no more spirit 
in her, on her return to her oun land, she gave the king an hun- 
dred and twenty talents of gold, and of spices, and precious stones, 
great abundance but far beyond all was the approbation of Ins 
Maker, and his manifestation of his divine presence in the temple, 
v here, after he had finished his prayer at the dedication, the fire 
usibly descended from hearen, and consumed the sacrifice and 
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the glory of the Lord filled the house, so that the priests could not 
entei because of the glory' 

We cannot easily imagine a more splendid monarch, nor a 
happiei people heaven and earth united to exalt them m the face 
of the nations but alas! how soon did the gold become dim, and 
the fine gold changed' Solomon foi got the guide of his youth, and, 
in his old age, bowed down to Ashtarolh, the goddess of Zidon, 
and to the abomination of Ainmon, and built altars, and sacrificed 
unto the gods of his strange wncs His example was followed by 
many of Ins successors, until their idolatry became so abominable 
in the sight of Jehovah, who had peculiarly styled himself the 
God of Israel, that, aftei a succession of hcaiy judgments, blended 
with signal mercies, lie finally withdrew his protection from the 
ungrateful tribes of Isiael and Judah, and “ Nebuchadnezzar 
“ king of Babylon came up against Jerusalem, and besieged it, 
“ with a laige arniy r and famine prevailed in the city, and there 
“ was no bread for the people the city was broken up, and all 
“ the men of war fled by night, by the way of the gate winch is 
“ by the king’s garden, and Zedekiah king of Judah, went by r the 
“ way towards the plains and the aimy of the Chaldees o\ertook 
“ him in the plains of Jericho, and brought him to Nebuchadnez- 
“ zar, who gave judgment upon him, and they slew the sons of 
“ Zedekiah king of Judah, before his eyes, and then put out the 
“ eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him with fetters of brass, and car- 
“ ried him to Babylon And they slew the young men with the 
“ sword, and had no compassion upon the y r oung man or maiden, 
“ nor upon the old man, nor him that stooped for age and all the 
“ vessels of the house of God, great and small, and the treasures 
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“ of the house of the Loud, and the treasures of the king and of 
“ Ins princes, all these wcic earned to Babylon 1 And they burnt 
“ the house of God, and brake down the nails of Jerusalem, and 
“ bui nl all the palaces thereof mill fire, and dcslro}ed all the 
“ goodly levels thereof and them that had escaped from the 
“sword caused he to be carried away to Babylon, where the3 r 
“ became servants and slates for scicnty years ” There w r e behold 
them in a deplorable stale of capliut}, lunging their harps upon 
the willows of Euphrates, unable to sing the songs of Zion to their 
taunting oppressors, and sutlcring a cruel bondage until released bj r 
the decree of C3111S then with their millions reduced to foity-two 
thousand, U1C3 were numbered b3 hundicds, and b3' liven Lies, 111 
their small encampment ncai the mcr Aliava there Ezra, then 
pious leader, proclaimed a fast, and prostrated himself before the 
God of Israel, who had delivered their fathers, their kings, and 
their priests, to the sword, to oaptu 1L3 , and to spoil but had now 
extended Ins mercy to them in the sight of the kings of Persia, 
and had loll a i< mnanl to escape, and to set up the house of God, 
and to repair the desolations of Jciusalem 1 Their history is still 
interesting, from the budding of the second temple until the final 
destruction of Jciusalem by Titus, predicted b3 r the Son of God, 
for thur itjccling him as the Messiah Fiom that dreadful period, 
to the present (L13, what a spectacle do 1I1C3 exhibit! how fully 
accomplished are all the prophecies respecting them! the3 daily 
present a miracle which no sophist^ can contiovcrt, no sceplicim 
elude Scattered over the lace of the earth, how awfully do their 
cxpatiialcd tribes fulfil the denunciation of their great law-giver! 

“ If thou forgetlcst the Loid U13' God, and scrvesl other gods, the 
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« Loid shall scatter thee among all people, from the one end of 
“ the earth even unto the other, and thou shalt become an aslo- 
« mshment, a pioverb, and a by-word, among all the nations, 
“ whither the Lord shall lead thee, if thou wilt not observe to do 
“ all the words of the law, that thou mayest fear this glorious and 
“ fearful name, Tiie Lord thv God 1 ” 

These meditations occupied my mind in many a moonlight 
walk, on the spot where this Jewish colony are now si 1 1 If rl tlicj 
formed a part of my original letters from Cochin, and although m 
some lespects they may appear foreign to the general subject, I 
was unwilling to suppress them 

We sailed for Anjengo on the 17th, passing near a sandj coast, 
coiered with cocoa-nut Liees we had a transient view of the Dutch 
factories at Poica and Calliqiulone, where they procure pepper and 
cassia, abundant in that parL of Malabar the ne\t morning w'e 
armed at Qialonc, 01 Coii/an, anotliei Dutch settlement, it was 
foimerly a large town, belonging to the Porlugucze, with extensive 
foilificalions, these are now’ deslioyed, the churches are con- 
verted into waiehouses, and the Emopcan inhabitants reduced to 
a factor, smgeon, and a bmall garnson the natives aie chiefly 
Roman catholic Chnstians 

Quilone is six leagues fiom Anjengo, about half way we 
passed Eddava, formerly a Danish factory, but at that tune a 
country villa belonging to the English chief of Anjengo it stands 
on the high bank of a river, commanding a new’ of the sea, and a 
pleasant country, coveted with gioves of cassia, and plantations of 
pepper From thence to Anjengo the coast is hilly and romantic, 
especially about the red cliffs at Boccoh , u’here the women of 
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Anjengo daily repair for wafer, from a very fine spring, which they 
sell at Anjengo, the water there being generally brackish and un- 
wholesome 

Although the weather was moderate, we found a violent surf 
rolling on the shore at Anjengo, no English boat ever attempts 
to pass through it on approaching these rolling surges, we quitted 
the pinnace, and got mto a canoe, in which we were throw n on 
shore by their fury 

Thus termiualed our voyage down the Malabar coast, which 
during the fair season is delightful its shelling shores afford a safe 
navigation, present many beautiful scenes, and a number of opu- 
lent towns the alternate land and sea breezes are equally favourable 
for vessels bound either north or southward While the captains 
are engaged in commercial concerns, the passengers have the ad- 
vantage of stopping dailj at some new settlement, where they meet 
with hospitality and variety Paohno has beautiful!} described it, 
in few words “ At three or four leagues from the southern coast 
of Malabar, the countrj appears like a theatre of verdure here a 
grove of cocoa-trees, and there a beautiful nver pouring its tribute 
into the ocean, through a vallev irrigated and fertilized by its 
waters In one place a group of fishing vessels, in another a white 
church peering through the verdure of the groves while the gentle 
land-breeze of the morning wafts the fragrance extracted from the 
pepper, cardamoms, betel, and other aromatics, to a great distance 
from the shore, and perfumes the vessel on her voyage with their 
odours, towards noon succeeds the sea-breeze which speeds them 
to their desired haven ” 

Aniengo, the place of my destination, was at that time the last 
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English factory on the Malabar coast, something more than six 
hundred miles from Bombay, in the latitude of 8° 39 ' north, and 
7 6" 40 ' east longitude On a narrow bank of sand, its western 
side bounded by the sea, and the eastern by a nver, veie two rows 
ol houses, forming a street about five bundled yards in length, the 
north end terminated by the Portuguese church, and the English 
burning-ground, the south by the fort and lower batteries this 
fortress, which reached nearly from the sea to the river, contained 
store houses, accommodations for the garrisons, and apartments 
for the chief, who was a member of council at Bombay The civil 
sen ants and military officers resided m toleiable houses, the na- 
tives generally in thatched huts The Portugueze church, white 
tombs, a respectable fortress, and other accompaniments, sur- 
loundcd by cocoa-nut woods, gave Anjengo a pleasing appear- 
ance 

Befoie I left Europe, I had cherished delightful ideas of Pal- 
myra groves, and umbrageous banian trees I said with our sweet 
dcscuplne bard, 


“ La) me reclin d 

" Beneath the spreading tamarind j or in the maze 
“ Embowering endless of the Indian fig, 

" Or stretch d amid the orchards of the sun, 

" Where high palmetos lift their graceful shade, 

" Gnc me to dram the cocoas milt) bowl, 

" rind from the palm to draw its freshening wine 1 
" Gather the rich anana, India s pride 
“ Of icgctablc life, beyond whale er 
" The poets imag d of the golden age 
“ Quick, let me stnp thee of thy tufted coat, 

" Spread tliy ambrosial stores, and feast until Jore 1 
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Poets arc allowed to soar beyond the boundaries of humble 
prose the lovely isles m the Odyssey, and Virgil's rural scenes, 
captivate the youthful liinid, and store it with pleas mg recollec- 
tions the embellishments of Tasso, Ariosto, and many of our 
British baids, charm the imagination. 


" Ocr golden $and« does nch Tactolus flow, 

" And trees \\ eep amber on the banks of Po Addison 


These poetical fictions belong to Utopian scenery Anjengo 
groves were not of that delightful kind, there no verdant turf, or 
moss) bank, invited to repose, no purling streams, warbling bul- 
buls, 01 aiomatic shrubs, regaled the senses, our slumbers were 
lulled b) the roar of a tremendous surf, the atmosphere was 
impregnated with the fetid odour of fish to manuie the rice-fields, 
and the arid sands in which the cocoa-trees were planted, offered 
no temptation for a walk Without crossing the river, I had blit 
little inducement to leave my house, which indeed was a cottage 
thatched with palm)ra leaves, so small, that a sofa I carried from 
Bomba) could not enter the door, and I remained in a veranda 
the whole time of my banishment Without a road, coinages and 
horses would have been useless, our only recreation was sailing 
on the river, landing on its verdant banks, and strolling among the 
wilds, where, 1 allow, the scenery was delightful 

Most of the inhabitants of Anjengo are Christians of the Romish 
cliuich , either descended from the Portuguese, or converted from 
the lower tribes of Malabars, a poor ignorant people, with whom 
w e could not associate many w ere fishermen , others made cordage 
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and cables, from the coir, or husk of the cocoa-nut, a principal 
article of trade at Anjengo, where they also manufactured some 
common cotton cloth, but in the kingdom of Travencoie were 
various and extensive manufactures of that article, which in every 
respect ti\ ailed the long-cloth -of the Cai natic The English gentle- 
men traded in cassia, but the Company had the exclusive purchase 
and exportation of pepper Among the Anjengo manufactures 
may be reckoned the trunks, tra\elhng-cases, and camp-baskets, 
composed of cane-work, covered by a composition of quick-lime 
and butter-milk, mingled with a black powder, prepared from the 
burnt shells of cocoa-nuts this is afterwards repeatedly varnished 
with the juice of a tree, common in Travencore, until it acquires a 
polished solidity capable of resisting the weather two or three 
families excelled in gold and silver fillagice work, which they exe- 
cuted with the simplest implements, and imitated silver utensils of 
the best English fashion, with great facility and neatness 

I do not immediately recollect the Abb6 Rajnafs rhapsody at 
Anjengo it implies, that however insignificant the settlement may 
be in itself, it will be for ever celebiated as the birth-place of Ins 
and Sterne's Eliza, a lady with whom I had the pleasure of being 
acquainted at Bombay, whose refined taste and elegant accom- 
plishments require no encomiums from my pen But it is, perhaps, 
not so generally known, that Anjengo gave birth to Robeit Orme, 
a writer who has frequently been denominated the British Thucy- 
dides, and the Father of Oriental History, n man, as his epitaph 
modestly records, endeared to his fucnds by the gentleness of Ins 
manners, and respected by the public as the elegant Instonan of 
the military transactions of the British nation in India a man, 
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vv hose criticisms, 01 slricturcs upon st3 lc, wcic requested by Di 
Robertson, that Ins history might profit b> one who had attended 
so much to (lie purit} and elegance of language, and to whom Sir 
Y llliain Jones thus w rites “ Your History of the Military Trans- 
actions in India, is not one of those books which a man reads once 
in a cursoi} manner, and then throws aside for e\ei, there is no 
end of reading and appiovmg it, nor shall 1 c\cr desist giving m3 - 
self that pleasure to the last 3 car of my life You ma3’ rel3 r 011 
this testimony , as it conics from one, w ho not onty was never guilt3 r 
of flatten , but, like Caisar’s wife, would never sufl'er himself to be 
suspected of it ” 

This amiable man was born at .An|cngo m 1728 , and died m 
England 111 1801 I have occasional^ introduced Ins sentiments 
111 these volumes, his account of the Hindoo and Mahomedan in- 
habitants of Ilindoslan, their laws and pislicc, their manners and 
customs, and peculiar trails of character, is admirably correct, and 
Ins conclusion remarkabty sinking 

“ Having finished this cssa3' on the government and people of 
Hindoslan, I cannot refrain from making the reflections which so 
obviously arise from the sub|ccl Chnsliani^ vindicates all its 
glories, all its honour, and all its icverence, when we behold the 
most horrid impieties avowed amongst the nations on whom its 
influence docs not shine, as actions neccssar3 in the common con- 
duct of life I mean poisonings, treadle^', and assassinations, in 
the sons of ambition, rapines, cruelty, and extortions in the mini- 
sters of justice I leave divines to vindicate b3 more sanctified 
reflections, the cause of their religion and their God The sons 
of liberty may here behold the mighty ills to which the slaves of a 
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despotic power must be subject the spirit darkened, and depressed 
by ignorance and fear, the bod}" tortured and tormented by 
punishments, inflicted without justice and without measure, such 
a contrast to the blessings of liberty, heightens at once the sense of 
our happiness, and our zeal for the preservation of it.” 

The south-vest monsoon generally sets in very early at An- 
jengo, it commences with great severity, and presents an awful 
spectacle the inclement weather continues, with more or less 
violence, from May to October during that penod, the tempes- 
tuous ocean rolls from a black horizon, literally of “ darkness 
visible,” a series of floating mountains heaving under hoary sum- 
mits, until they approach the shoie, when then stupendous accu- 
mulations flow in successne surges, and break upon the beach 
every ninth wave is obsened to be generally more tremendous 
than the rest, and threatens to overwhelm the settlement The 
noise of these billows equals that of the loudest cannon, and with 
the thunder and lightning, so frequent in the rainy season, is truly 
awful During the tedious monsoon I passed at Anjengo, I often 
stood upon the trembling sand-bank, to contemplate the solemn 
scene, and derne a comfort from that sublime and omnipotent 
decree, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, and here shall 
thy proud wn\es be staged!” 

My cottage and garden were so neai the beach, that during the 
monsoon, the gauze curtains of the bed, although m a retired 
chamber, were constantly wet with a salt moisture, the glasses and 
pictures ran down with a briny fluid, and the vegetables in the 
garden were mcrusted with salt In that gloomy season, no vessel 
approaches the inhospitable shore, in the fair months, their boats 
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never attempt passing through the surf, but wait at a distance, for 
the coming oft of the light canoes, called ioncys, to bring on shore 
the goods and passengers, who are ne\cr landed without double, 
and arc sometimes exposed to danger c\en then the sea is often so 
rough, that neither a canoe, nor even a catamaran, can put off, 
although the laltci is 011I3 a small raft, on which the fisheimen 
\cnture in severe weather to vessels in the oflmg they are fie- 
quenth overset, and the men washed oft, )cl they are such dex- 
terous swimmers, as soon to regain their situation, and paddle away 
until their purpose is accomplished / 

I shall not enter on the icth)olog) of the Malabar coast, except 
to mention the hippocampus , 01 sea-horse, which, in its dried state, 
forms a part of most European collections it is not among the 
edible fish, though taught m great numbers with them the hip- 
pocampus is generally from four to six inches in length, and two 
in circumference in the thickest part the head and curvature of 
the neck resemble a horse, from whence a short swelling body 
gradual!) tapers to the extremity of the tail some parts of its 
form arc quadrangular, others hcxangular, and the body has seven 
or eight divisions, the whole separated by ridges, and furnished 
with fins, to shape Us course m Us own element 

A principal amusement, during the rainy season, was to as- 
semble at the bar of Anjengo river, to behold a curious contest, 
not only between the deities of the sea and the river, but also be- 
tween the finny race in their respective dominions In those 
months when the south-west monsoon blows with the greatest vio- 
lence, the floods pour down from the mountains, swell the nvers, 
inundate the plains, and with astonishing rapidity, carry trees, 
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houses, men, and beasts, to the ocean the finny tribes, disturbed 
in their calm retreats, are impelled to the embouchure of the river 
where, led by instinct, or accidentally driven by the monsoon 
winds, they meet the monsters of the deep ready to devour them 
The floods from the mountains impetuously rush to this outlet, and 
there meet a sandy bar, accumulated by the western surges, which 
presents a formidable barrier between the contending waters 
Neptune’s terrific billows dash furiously against the river streams, 
precipitating over the bar, and present a scene easier to conceive 
than describe The floods contain immense shoals of fish, which, 
unused to such violent convulsions, attempt to escape the noise 
and fury by leaping over the bar, into the distended jaws of the 
tyrants waiting to devour their timid prey An alligator is some- 
times involuntarily impelled to act a part in this extraordinary 
gymnasium, and of course perishes in the ocean 
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Loam from the birds wliat food the thickets j leld , 
Jxam from the beasts the physic of the field 
Tin arts of budding from the bee rccene, 

Loam of the mole to plough, the \sorm to weave , 

I cam of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the drmng gale 
Here subterranean works and cities see j 
There towns afreal on the waning tree 
J-eam each small people s genius, policies. 

The ant s republic, and the realm of bees j 
IIow those in common all their wealth bestow. 

And anarchy w itliout confusion know , 

And these for c\ cr, though a monarch reign. 

Their separate cells and properties maintain 
Mark what unvaried laws prcscnc each state. 

Laws, w ise ns Nature, and as fix d as Fate 
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CHAPTER XJI 


Tur climate of Anjengo not agreeing with my constitution, 
mil the situation I held uflordmg no emolument cqunalcnL to the 
sacrifice of 1113' friends and a delightful socict) at Bomba}, at the 
expiration of the year I obtained permission to leturn there, and 
wait for some other appointment 

During 1113 residence at Aiqcngo, I endear ouicd to acquire a 
topographie.il Know ledge of that part of Malabar, and the man- 
ners md customs of the natives of Trav encore its natural history 
opens a \cr\ ample field for imcstigation, and the inhabitants dif- 
fer 111 mail} respects from the northern Hindoos 

The sand} soil on the sea coast is planted with extensive 
woods of eocoa nuts, bc}ond the river arc fruitful fields of rice, 
natclmcc, and other gram, large plantations of pepper and groves of 
cassia, which add a delicious fragrance to the morning breeze 
Although not partial to Anjengo as a residence, I never made 
a distant excursion without being charmed with the beauty of the 
country, and the vancl} of its rivers sometimes we glide through 
narrow devious channels, between sleep craggy rocks, with woody 
summits, where the branches uniting over the stream, form a ver- 
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dant canopy, impervious to the tropical sun from these dark re- 
cesses we suddenly emerge into an extensive lake 

“ pure is tlic CApan'eoflieincn," 

again Me enter a romantic scene of rocks and woods, or pursue 
the serpentine course of a broad gentle mer, fringed bv odori- 
ferous plants, and encircling man} verdant islands, some inha- 
bited, others woody and wild these scenes arc animated by beau- 
tiful birds, and the waters abound uilh excellent fish Cultiva- 
tion extends to some distance eastward of the mers, from thence 
to the foot of the Gaut mountains the country is an entire forest, 
neier frequented bj' travellers, and little known eien by those 
who h\e in its vicinit} there, amid the solemn stillness of un- 
cultnated nature, I ha\e ranged for miles, rapt in solitary 
inusings 

These excursions were m3 chief enjo3iiicnl at Anjengo the 
fertile plains, the lulls clothed bj' mango, cashcrs, and cassia 
trees, bounded bj' the stupendous Gauls, ton enng in rude magnifi- 
cence, formed a landscape not often exceeded, its grandeur Mas 
augmented when seen from the heights of Eddova and Quilone; 
where I have often beheld the sun majeslicallj rising aboie the 
summit of the eastern mountains, and throning a broad expanse 
of light over the western sea In such situations we experience 
the truth of Addison’s remark, that “ our imagination loves to be 
“ filled nith an object, or to grasp at anj thing that is too big for 
“ our capacity u-e are flung into a pleasing astonishment at 
“ such unbounded views, and feel a delightful stillness and amaze- 
<£ ment in the soul, at the apprehension of them " 
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Among ihe various productions of the southern distncts m 
Malabar are the pepper vine, and cassia, (piper nigium, & laurus 
cassia, Lin ) The former is a staple commodity at Anjengo, and 
grows on a beautiful vine, which, incapable of supporting itself, 
entwines round poles prepared for it, or, as is more com- 
mon in the Travencore plantations, the pepper-vines are planted 
near mango and other trees of straight high stems, which be- 
ing stripped of the lower branches, the vine embraces the 
trunk, covering it with elegant festoons, and rich bunches of 
fruit, in the picturesque style of the vineyards in Campagna 
Felice The mango and jac trees are general^ used for this pur- 
pose, few pepper gaidens contain more than eight or ten trees 
the vines are planted near the trunk, and led to it while young, 
the stem is tough, knotty, and strong some begin to beai in the 
fourth year, others not till the sixth, they are in perfection about 
the ninth or tenth year, and continue bearing as many years 
longer, if in a congenial soil, from that period the vine gra- 
dually decays, a new soil is then prepared for a consideiable 
depth round the tree, foi the reception of fresh shoots from flourish- 
ing vines 

The leaf of the pepper plant is large, and of a bright green, 
the blossoms appear in June, soon after the commencement of 
the rains, they are small, of a greenish white, succeeded by 
bunches of green berries, which turn brown and hard as they 
ripen the pepper is gathered in February, and has the same 
appearance as in Europe The fla\ our of pepper is more or less 
communicated to the fiuit of the tree which supports it, a cir- 
cumstance not at all relished by the propnetoi, as many mangoes 
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taste strong of turpentine, and are not nnpioved by the addi- 
tional pungency of pepper 

Assiduity and cleanliness aic essentially necessary in a pepper 
garden, not a weed is permuted to grow , the produce, lionet er, 
amply compensates the trouble for although the Anjcngo pepper 
is not so much esteemed as that produced at Onore and Cnrwar, 
it is sold, on an average, at eighty lupecs a candy, fne hundred 
and sixty English pounds weight It is treason to destroy a 
pepper-vine in Travcncore, where the king monopolizes that 
branch of commeice, but permits the merchants of Anjcngo to 
hate a flee trade with his subjects m cassia, con, cables and cord- 
age, made from the outer husk of the cocoa-nut 

As warehousekeeper at Anjcngo, I received all the pepper 
purchased by the Company from the king of Travcncore, uhose 
agents brought it to the warehouses, and dchtcrcd it by the niaund, 
a weight of twenty-eight pounds I kept a particular account of 
the quantitj 7 annually leceived from the Travcncore country, toge- 
ther with the average price, per candy, but the changes m Mala- 
bar, since the death of Tippoo Sultan, render those documents 
less interesting than the obsen alions at a later period by Dr. F. 
Buchanan, respecting the general produce of pepper in the Mala- 
bar province, which has now become a national concern 

“ Before the invasion of IIj 7 der Ally, in 17b4, that country 
produced annually about fifteen thousand candies, of six hun- 
dred and forty pounds each from that period the crop has gra- 
dually diminished to half the quantity so that a good season 
will now produce only eight thousand candies, a bad one not 
more than four thousand Euiopeans usually purchase about 
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fn c-ciglitlis of nil the pcppci that is produced m Malabai , and 
the price winch they gne absolutely regulates that of the whole 
Since the French have been dm cn from Maine, the wliolc of this 
has ol lourve fallen into the hands of the Company ” 

“ In 1 707 the Compact c\portcd four thousand one hundred 
and fiflx live candies of Malabar pepper, of si\ hundred pounds 
each , which wnstlic largest exportation durmgsev cnlecn years since 
the capture of Maine, in 1703, the Compaq' has, accoidmg to 
Mnernj, sent annunlh about four thousand candies to Europe 
direct, to Bombay, nml to China The remainder oi the pepper is 
exported chicth by native traders The largest quantity goes to 
the Bat of Bengal, the next largcsL to Surat, Culcli, Scindj, and 
other ports in the north-west of Judin, and a considerable quan- 
ta x goes to the Arabian merchants of Muscat, Mocha, Hodcidn, 
Aden, and Juddn The demand from Scrmgapntam was the 
smallest, and used to amount to about fixe bundled candies a year 
'flic pepper that went to Coimbclorc came chiefly Horn the Cochin 
and Tra\ encore dominions " 

“ The Company luxe always made their purchases by a con- 
tract entered into with a few native merchants In December 
and January, when the crops arc so far ndx'anccd that judgment 
can be formed of the quantity of pepper likely to be obtainable, 
the commercial resident assembles the contractors, and a written 
agreement is entered into with them, settling the puce, and the 
quantitj that each is to deliver at this time, sometimes the 
whole, and m general at least one half of the money is advanced 
to the conliactors The contract for pepper in 1800, was five 
thousand candies, at one hundred and thirty rupees the candy, of six 
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hundred pounds, ihe price varies from one hundred to one hundred 
aDd forty rupees, and a contract vas made for four thousand can- 
dies, in 1794, at tvo hundied rupees the candy” 

The same writer mentions that, m the year 1757 , the king of 
Travencore haring received some assistance from the English was 
n llling to far our their commerce on this occasion Mr Spencer, the 
English chief of Anjengo, took an account of the pepper produced 
in the dominions of that prince, where there was no land-tax, but 
wheic the king monopolized all the pepper, and gave the cultiva- 
tors a fixed price for whatever they could raise The whole quan- 
tity of pepper raised in the dominions of Travencore amounted to 
eleven thousand seven hundred candies, for this the king gave to 
the cultivators thirty rupees a candy The amount of the sales, 
even including two thousand candies that were given to the Eng- 
lish Company at the low price of eiglity-two rupees, came to 
13,12,260 rupees, or on an average one hundred and eleven rupees 
a candy the king did not, therefore, allow the cultivators more 
than tv enty-se\ en per cent of the produce, jmt the cultivation 
was earned on with the greatest spirit 

The cassia resembles the bay-tree, of which it is a species it 
is called cassia hguea, to distinguish it from the laurus-cinna mo- 
mum, or true cinnamon, to which it is \ery inferior the finest 
cassia sometimes possesses the peculiar properties of that valuable 
spice, but is in general of a coarser texture and less delicate 
flavour The real cinnamon seems indigenous to Ceylon, there 
are some trees in the Company’s garden at Anjengo, as a curiosity 
The leaves of the cassia are smaller than the laurel, and more 
pointed, those of the cinnamon still more delicate the blossoms 
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cats, and a variety of monkeys and squirrels, some of the mon- 
keys are large, and covered with black glossy hair, except a very 
full white beard and mustachios, which give them a venerable, 
and almost a human appearance 

The wild buffaloe is common m many parts of Travencore I 
had nei er before been in a country where these animals were in- 
digenous The Malabars, and especial^ the Nairs, form large 
liunuDg parties to destroy them, as also the wild elephant, tiger, 
and leopard They assemble by hundreds, armed with strong 
spears, and large bows and arrows forming a circle lound the 
thickets frequented by the wild beasts, they make a loud noise to 
rouse them from cover, and drive them towards the centre- then 
gradually contracting the circle, they unite in an armed phalanx, 
and fall upon their prey, of which very few escape, but they 
sometimes wound each other m their furious onset, and often sus- 
tain dreadful attacks from their enraged foe 

The buffaloe is one of the strongest and most formidable of 
the savage race, with short horns, powerful neck, and large tuft 
of hair on the head It is justly remarked in the oriental field- 
sports, that his aspect is extremely fierce, he seems to look with 
disdain oil eiery hung object, and to rely on the great strength 
he possesses, to overthrow whatever may be opposed to his rage. 
The smallest proiocation irritates him incredibly! and such is 
his courage, that he will sometimes attack ev en a group of elephants 
going for fodder There cannot be a more menacing object than 
a single wild buffaloe, disturbed from wallowing in the mud. His 
looks are ferocious in the extreme, and the knowledge of his bru- 
tal disposition by no means allays the apprehensions to which his 



countenance and gestures give Inrlh llic whole race, whether wild 
or l une, h tve an eye full of tuisc lucf, and arc never, on any occa- 
sion, to he trusted ” 

It is < ommonly understood that Providence has allotted to 
everv utmn d a chm.ite stolid to its nature, and a general review, 
throughout the uimcr-c, will add no sin. ill weigliL to this opinion 
W liethcr it lx from the original emit r of things, as arranged In the 
Grt it I'minth r of tin world, nr, that, supposing some chance to 
t sni, stirh animals as wire not in their habits or constitutions, 
suited to p irticnl.tr sods, or tcmpenlurcs, necessarily perished 
and lx e tine t \tmct in such situations, we find the most marked 
nttc niton to that sWcin But to tins gun ml rule we have to 
pit ml one t xt t ption namely, th it the burtaloe of India is by no 
means stnlt tl to the climate of the countn that animal not only 
diliglits hi (lit. wattr, but will not thrive unless it have a swamp 
to wallow m there rolling themselves, they speedily work tlccp 
hollows, wherein they lav immersed No plaee si cuts to delight 
the bufTiloe mon thin the deep verdure on the confines of pools 
ami marsht s, t specially if surrounded !>y tail grass, so as to aflord 
conce tlment and sh ttle, while tin body is covcrctl by the water 
in such Mtualions they set m to enjoy a perfect extasy , having m 
general nothing above the surface, but their eyes and nostrils, tin 
horns being kept low down, and consequently entirely hidden 
from view 

The civct-r it (vivemi civt tla, Lm) so called, though not of 
the feline, but weasel genus, is a very ferocious animal, and unless 
taken young, extremely tliflicull to tame it is larger than a com- 
mon cat, the body and feet shaded with dark stripes over a bun- 
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died biown, the head, eyes, and ears resemble a large rat, their 
food consists of birds, mice and reptiles, for winch they insidi- 
ously watch, and seize with wonderful eagerness 1 kept one for 
some time in a wooden cage, but the smell at length became so 
insufferable, that I gave linn liberty, for, howe\ei the perfume may 
be esteemed, the odour of the animal is always disagreeable The 
civet, 01 musk, is formed in a glandular receptacle under the 
tail, from whence it is squeezed out by little at a tunc, twice or 
thrice a week, it is then an offensive unguent like thick greasy 
milk, but afterwards changes to a hard brown substance A full 
giown cat always yields more of this perfume when first caught, 
than aftei it has been any tune confined 

The eastern districts of Travencore, intersected by lakes and 
rivers, abound with amphibious animals, especially alligators and 
seals There seems to be no essential difference between the alli- 
gator of India, and the Egyptian crocodile, laccrla alligator, 
and lacertus crocodilus Naturalists sc cm to confine the alligator to 
South America, the crocodile to Asia and Africa, but in India 
the lacerla crocodilus, generally called the alligator, is from five 
to twenty feet long, shaped like the genus to which lie belongs 
the back is covered with impenetrable scales, the legs short, with 
five spreading toes on the fore-feel, and four in a straight line on the 
hinder, armed with claws the alligator moves slowly, its whole 
foimauon being calculated for strength, the back-bone firmly 
jointed, and the tail a most foimidiiblc weapon in thenverhe 
eageily springs on the wretch unfortunately bathing within Ins reach, 
and either knocks him down with his tail, or opens a wide mouth 
for his destruction, armed with numerous sharp teeth of various 
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length, by which, like the shark, he sometimes severs the 
human body at a single bite the annals of the Nile and 
Ganges, although w onderful, are not fabulous The upper jaw only 
of the alligator was thought to be moveable, that is now com- 
pletely disproved the eyes are of a dull green, with a brilliant 
pupil, covered by a transparent pellicle, moveable asm birds from 
the heads of those of large size, musk is frequently extracted 

The alligator sometimes basks in the sun-beams on the banks 
of the liver, but oflener floats on its suiface, there, concealing 
his head and feet, he appeal's like the rough trunk of a tree, both 
in shape and colour by this deception dogs and other animals 
fearlesslj" approach, and are suddenly plunged to the bottom by 
their insidious foe even the royal tiger becomes Ins prey, quitting 
the cover to drink at the river, the wily alligator, concealed under 
water, steals along the bank, and suddenly emerging, furiously 
attacks the tiger, who never declines the combat the alligator 
generally loses Ins eyes, and receives dreadful wounds on the head, 
but at length plunges his adversary into an unnatural element, and 
there devours him 

The astonishing size and strength of the alligator and croco- 
dile render them \ery terrible the small ones live chiefly on £sb: 
and, far from attacking the human species, dive instantly on their 
approach the female sometimes lays three or four hundred eejs 
which she covers with sand to be vivifaed by the sun: £r ehcr: 
a month the brood break the shell and instinctively mhe :r me 
water I kept a small one several months in c m rcc 1 . 
but growing large and destructive to my pr_I_y. - mm at 
liberty. 
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I shall conclude this desultory account of the alligator, with- 
a few passages from the sublime description of the Egyptian 
crocodile in the book of Job “ Canst thou draw out leviathan 
with a hook, or Ins tongue with a cord ? canst thou fill Ins skin with 
barbed irons, or his head with fish-spears ? Lay thine hand upon 
him, remember the battle, do no morel none is so fierce that dare 
stir him up, shall not one be cast down even at the sight of him ? 
who can open the doors of Ins face? his teeth are terrible round 
about Ins scales are his pride, shut up together, as with a close 
seal, one is so near to another, that no air can come between 
them they are joined one to another; they slick together, that 
they cannot be sundered. By his neesings a light doth shine, 
and Ins eyes are like the eye-lids of the morning, out of his 
mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out, out 
of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot, or cal- 
dron In Ins neck remained) slienglh, Ins heart is firm as a 
stone, the sword of him that layelhathim cannot hold, the spear, 
the dart, nor the habergeon for lie esleemetb iron as straw, and 
brass as rotten wood darts are counted as stubble, he laugheth at 
the shaking of a spear Upon earth there is not his like, n ho is 
made without feai *” 

The ichneumon, or mongouse (viverra ichneumon, Lin ) which 
is said to destroy the eggs of the crocodile on the banks of the 
Nile, are equally destructive to those of the alligator, deposited 
near the rivers of Travencore, where these useful animals abound, 
they also devour the young ones on shore, as their food is vermin, 
and reptiles of every description they are enemies to serpents, 
'with whom they wage perpetual war, and when wounded by their 
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poisonous fangs, instinctively go to an herbaceous antidote, with 
•which lhc\ arc well acquainted This animal was adored by the 
ancient Egyptians for lus national sen ices, and is domesticated 

their descendants, to destroy rats, mice, and other vermin 
The ichneumon is formed, like the weasel, with a slender head, 
long nose, bright C}es, ver} sharp teeth, and a long coat of hair 
bcautifulh brindled, oltcn shining like siher It sometimes springs 
suddenly on its pre} with wonderful agility, at others, it steals 
insidioush among the high grass and bushes, and sears it unawares 
it is ver} courageous, mid frcquenll} attacks animals much larger 
than itself 

The salt waters of Trav encore ibound with a seal of that 
species "Inch ii called plioca pusilla, an animal seemingly between 
the beaver and the otter, in some respects partaking of both, and 
differing fioni the plioca Minima, and others of the genus, found 
on the rock} islands of the ocean The Travcncorc seal has a 
roundhead, short ears, thick neck, tapering bod}, and flat tail, 
like a fp.li, it is wcb-foolcd, and the skin covcicd with a soft oily 
hair tln« amphibious creature, uniting m so many respects the 
quadruped with the aquatic animal, seems to link die two species 
m the great chain of creation they var} m si7C and appearance 
in different countries, at Anjcngo the} seldom exceed four feet 
in length they arc gregarious and sociable, form parties on the 
banks of the rivers, but always plunge in at the approach of a 
stranger 

The birds m the southern parts of Malabar, as m most tropical 
climates, arc gaily clothed, but less melodious than the northern 
songsters The parroquets arc remarkably handsome, the head 
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shaded with red, purple, and blue, finishes in a black circle round 
the neck, from whence to its long tapering tail the plumage is a 
lively green the parrots arc not so beautiful, but their number is 
astonishing they are as much dreaded at the time of harvest as a 
Mahralta army, or a host of locusts they darken the air b} their 
numbers, and alighting on a rice-field, in a few hours carry off 
every ear of ripe corn to their hiding places in the mountains I 
have often witnessed these depredations, and thought of Pope’s 
significant queries 

Ij tlnnc alone die seed that strews die plain 
The birds of licaten shall r indicate their grain 
Thine the full Inrtest of the golden jear 5 
fart piys, andjustlj, the deserting steer 

The bird of Atlinga, or pied bird of Paradise (picus oricnlalis, 
Lin ) is common in the queen of Attinga’s dominions, its elegant 
form, purple crest, snowy plumage, and long lad, constitute it one 
of the most beautiful in the Indian ornithology 

Like most other countries between the tropics, Anjengo is in- 
fested by a variety of nouous insects and reptiles the most curious 
is a small black snake, called by the nalncs the crescent snake, 
though I should rather class it with the pol} pus it is two or three 
inches long, with a head shaped like a crescent, from the outer 
line of the semicircle are small teeth, easily discerned through a 
microscope, I could not discover any eyes on cutting off this 
head, the other end immediately supplied the loss, it moves in a 
retrograde manner, and lives after the amputation it is entirely 
covered with a glossy slime, which, like the snail, it leaves where- 
ever it goes this is said to be poisonous, and the bite mortal, a 



characLenslic often ascribed to the Indian serpents without foun- 
dation 

Tlieie w r as also at Anjengo a small black species of the amphis- 
boena, 01 double-headed snake The tail is shaped and marked so 
like llie head, as not to be easily distinguished from it The idea of 
the amphisboena having two heads, with perfect organs, is erroneous, 
but as it piocecds, at pleasure, with either head or tail foremost, 
this opinion has been adopted The biLe of this snake is also le- 
puted moital by the natives, but being, like the former, destitute 
of fangs, the usual conveyance of a serpent's poison, I am doubt- 
ful of its malignity 

The houses at Anjengo, being mostly thatched with the matted 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, afford shelter to snakes, scorpions, 
centipedes, lizards, and insects of all descriptions 

I mentioned the termites, or while ants of Bombay, these 
extraordinary insects are far more numerous and destructive at 
Anjengo, where it is difficult to guard against their depredations 
in a few hours they will demolish a large chest of books, papers, 
silk, or clothes, perforating them with a thousand holes we dare 
not leave a box on the floor without placing it on glass bottles, 
which, if kept free from dust, they cannot ascend this is trifling, 
when compaied with the serious mischief they sometimes occasion, 
by penetrating the beams of a house, or destroying the timbers in 
a ship. 

Where in some gallant sli.p, that long has bore 
Britain s \ ictonous cross from shore to shore. 

By chance, beneath her close sequester d cells 
Some low-bom worm a lurking mischief dwells. 
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Eats his blind May, and saps with secret guile 
The deep foundations of the floating pile 
In \am the forest lent its stateliest pride, 

Tear d her tall mast, and fram d her I nottj side , 

The martial thunder's rage in rain she stood. 

With every conflict of the stormy flood , 

More sure the reptile's little arts devour 

Than wars, or waves, or Eurus wintry pow r Wavton 


These destructive animals advance by myriads lo their work, 
under an arched incrustation of fine sand, tempered with a mois- 
ture from their body, which renders the covert-way as hard as 
burnt clay, and effectually conceals them at their insidious em- 
ployment 

I could mention many curious instances of depredation by 
the termites, one happened to myself I left Anjengo in the ramy 
season to pass a few weeks with the chief at his country house at 
Eddova, in a rural and sheltered situation On my departure, I 
locked up a room, containing books, drawings, and a few valuables; 
as I look the key with me, the sen ant could not enter to clean the 
furnituie the walls of the room were while-washed, adorned with 
prints and drawings, m English frames and glasses returning home 
in the evening, and taking a cursory view of my cottage by candle- 
light, I found eveiy thing apparently m the same order as I left it, 
but on a nearer inspection the nest morning, I observed a number 
of advanced works, in various directions, towards my pictures, the 
glasses appeared to be uncommonly dull, and the frames covered 
with dust on attempting to wipe it off, I was astonished to find 
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the glasses fixed lo the wall, not suspended in frames as I left 
them, but completely sunounded by an incrustation cemented by 
the white ants, who had actually eat up the deal frames and back- 
boards, and the greater part of the paper, and left the glasses 
upheld by the incrustation, or covered-way, which they had formed 
during their depredation From the flat Dutch bottles, on which 
the drawers and boxes were placed, not having been w iped dunng 
my absence, the ants had ascended the bottles by means of the 
dust, eat through the bottom of a chest, and made some progress 
in perforating the books and linen The chief’s lady with whom I 
had been slaying at Eddova, on returning to her apartments in 
the fort, found, from the same cause, a laige chest, in which she 
had deposited shawls, muslins, and other ai tides, collected prepa- 
ratory to her leaving India, entirely destroyed by these voracious 
insects 

The story of the termites demolishing a chest of dollars at Ben- 
coolen, is commonly told, if not commonly credited throughout 
India Captain ‘Williamson in a great degree clears up that sin- 
gular anecdote, by introducing another of a gentleman who hav- 
ing charge of a chest of money, unfortunately placed it on the 
floor m a damp situation, the chest was speedilj’ attacked by the 
white ants, who had then buriow just under the place where the 
treasure stood They soon annihilated the bottom, and w r ere not 
more ceremonious in respect to the bags containing the specie, 
which being thus let loose, fell gradually into the hollows in the 
ants’ burrow When the cash v r as called for, all w r eie amazed 
at the wonderful powers, both of the teeth and stomachs, of the 
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little marauders, which were supposed to have consumed the 
silver as well as the wood After some years the house requir- 
ing repair, the whole sum was found several feet deep in the 
earth, and the termites were rescued fiom that obloquy which 
the supposed power of feasting on piccious metals had cast on 
their whole race! The captain does not give this slorj on Ins own 
authority, but adds, “ the cunning of the while ants is truly admi- 
rable. They ordinauly work within plastering, occasionally ap- 
pearing externally, and forming a sheila, by means of earth, 
which though taken from situations apparent^ diy as powder, 
when worked up, is perfectly moist. Whence they derive the 
moisture is not yet known In this mannei they construct a kind 
of tunnel, 01 arched passage, sufficient to admit passing each other 
in their way up and down, with surprizing rapidity Hence they 
not only arrive unseen, though their wajs are obvious, at any pait 
of a house, but, when from finding such articles as they might else 
attack, insulated by means of frames, of which the feet are placed 
jn vessels full of water, they have been known to ascend to the 
upper flooring, and thence to work downwards in filaments, like 
the ramifications of the roots of a tree, and thus descend to their ob- 
ject In fact it is scaicely possible to prevent them from injuring 
whatever they take a fancy to " 

When a bear finds a nest of aoy hiud of ants, but espe- 
cially while ants, he demolishes the whole burrow licking up 
all the clusters he can get -at, and lying with his tongue out, 
to entice the prey into Ins mouth by tins means he often ob- 
tains an ample meal, for a bushel of them may fiequently be 
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foil ml in the s.unc nest Tlic while anl is about the sme of a small 
grain of rice, lias a while both, appearing life a maggot, and a 
verv strong ml head, armed with powerful lorceps it has four 
short legs Thc\ arc an lrliclo-of food among some of the low 
castes in M \ sore, and the Carnatic 

\ m st ol tlu sc i xlmorclinnry insects, m a i cry singular situa- 
tion, is mentioned in the drama ol Sacontala “A little beyond 
“ the grme von sec a pious Yogee, motionless as a pollard, liold- 
“ me his thick Intshv hair, and fi\mg his eves on the solai orb' 
“Mark, lus bodv is half covered with n vv lute-ants’ edifice made 
“of niistd clav , the skin of a snake supplies the place of lus 
“ s ict rdotal thread, and part of it girds Ins loins a number of 
“ knoltv plants tncirrh and wound Ins neck, and surrounding 
“ birds’-msis nltnosi conced Ins shoulders ’ 

J n the king of Trau ncorc's dominions are some useful public 
works, hut nothing < oniparuhlc to those in the northern parts of 
Hindustan among oilier beneficial undertakings of the former 
sovtmgns ire rows of chashew-applc decs on each side of the 
principal public roads, extending for many miles these trees are 
■•lindv aid beautiful in foliage, blossoms, and fruit Formerly the 
road from Lahore to Agra, a distance of near five hundred nnlcs, 
was in the same manner shaded b> large trees, and where there 
was a dtfteicnej o( wells persons were placed m small arbours al 
convenient distances, to supply water gratis, to the traveller 

Gold dost is said to be sometimes found m the Nclambur river 
and other mountainous torrents of Malabar, iron is certainty jiro- 
duced m mam places, where they have erected forges for smelling 
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it, these are capable of much impro\eruent Dr F Buchanan, 
who had excellent opportunities of ascertaining the fact, and 
whose knowledge of mineralogy gives him a decided advantage 
ovei most other travellers, observes, that in the hills of the southern 
district of Malabai the “ iron ore is found, forming beds, veins, 
or detached masses, in the stratum of indurated clay, of which 
the greater pari of those hills consists, the ore is composed of 
clay, quartz in form of sand, and of the common black iron sand 
this mixture forms small angular nodules closely compacted toge- 
ther, and very friable it is dug out with a pick-axe, and broken 
into powder with the same instrument, it is then washed in a 
wooden trough, about four feet in length, open at both ends, and 
placed in the current of a rivulet, so that a gentle stream of water 
runs constantly through it The metallic sand remains in the 
upper end of the trough, the quaitz is earned to the lower end, the 
clay is suspended in the water, and washed entirely away In this 
ore the quantity of metallic sand is small, in comparison with that 
of the earthy matter ” 

At Velater in Malabar this judicious wnter observed thirty- 
four forges for smelting iron, he gives a long description of the 
process, from which the forges appeal very defective compared 
with similar works in Europe Each smelting requires 21601b of 
washed ore, which costs about three pence halfpenny the hun- 
dred weight the process obtains only from eleven to seventeen 
pei cent of iron from the ore, and what is produced is very im- 
perfect, the Malabar iron sells at seven and eight shillings the hun- 
dred weight, but is in all respects very inferior to that imported 
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Irom Europe This comparison seems to give force and beauty 
to a passage in the prophecy of Jeremiah, denouncing judgment 
on the Jews , “ shall iron break the northern iron and the steel'” 
Salt-pans, or rather salt-fields, are formed in Travcncore, as in 
most other parts of the Malabat coast the) arc large lcscnoirs 
enclosed b\ mounds of cirth, into which the sea flows at high 
tides, from whence, bj a simple process, the water is convcjed 
into a range of small enclosures, w here in the course ol the day 
the fluid is evaporated, and the sail gathered in the evening 
Thc«e resen oirs arc most productnc in the hot months preceding 
the mini season, and from ever) part of the coast salt forms the 
chief article of inland commerce 

'Ihcse salt-pans being gcnemlh ncai populous towns and ul- 
lages, the men unplovcd there are not more exposed to tigers and 
beasts of pre\, than those occupied in the usual pursuits of hus- 
b.indn not so the Mohmgics, or salt-boilers, in the Sunderbunds, 
or w lid regions of Ilcngal , w ho, of all the castes and tnbes through- 
out the whole extent of Ilmdoslan, seem to ha\ c the hardest fate 
I would nithcr lie a Pariah or Chnndaln, subject to their most 
ignominious treatment, and cruel oppression, than one of these 
unfortunate Molungics living in constant terror from the fiercest 
tigers, without any means of safety or redress Their situation 
had often been represented to me by gentlemen from Bengal, 
and as often excited my commiscrnlion , but I had no idea of 
their complete misery until I read the account of the Sunder- 
bunds by captain Williamson, where, lie says, “ the royal tigers 
arc often seen swimming across the various rivers which form 
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the innumerable islands inhabited only by wild beasts, and pre- 
senting an immense bairier all along the sea-coast, from Satigur 
island to the great mouth of the Mcgna Of this propensity in 
tigers the Molungics are so thoroughly aware, that, while perform- 
ing their duties on the long spits of sand which project into the 
sea, from the impenetrable jungles that skirt the soil, a look-out is 
always kept for tigers on the opposite banks of the rivers, and as 
soon as any appear, the whole take to flight, and conceal them- 
selves in caves excavated fm the purpose, fiom which, it how- 
ever sometimes happens, the hungry animal removes e\ery obsta- 
cle with Ins claw r s, and drags out one or more of the inhabitants, 
already half dead with terror ” 

“ The reader will naturally inquire, why some means are not 
adopted for opposing devastations of this nature, and for securing 
the Molungies from such a dreadful misfortune 15 The fact is, that 
no one is a Molungie from choice, but, accoiding to the principle 
prevailing throughout Hmdostan, the occupation of the father and 
his ancestors is continued invariably by his posterity The Mo- 
lungies would, however, readily deviate fiom this principle if they 
had the powder to do so, but, being kept to their posts by various 
guards of revalue peons, or officers, they are unable to quit their 
miseiable situation These revenue officers are, in addition to 
some provincial militia, posted at all the places wdierebj' it is pos- 
sible to escape in boats as to making off by land, it would be 
utterly impossible, the surrounding country being an immense 
wilderness, full of tigers, abounding in snakes, and intersected bj 
a labyrinth of rapid waters, replete with alligators and other rep- 
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tiles Tins unfortunate race of human beings sometimes obtains 
nn addition to their number when trespassers attempt, to escape 
from the puiMiit of |usticc, and to w mil through the mazes of 
the inland navigation These arc handed over to the salt-pans, 
whence not one in a million ever returns 'I’o arm persons of 
such a di scription, would be to aflord them an immediate 
cm mcipation and would subvcrl that establishment w Inch sup- 
plies Bengal with salt and aflords to the gov eminent a revenue 
not much under a million of monc} annually 1 No doubt but 
time will furnish the means of substituting some less objec- 
tionable means of providing so indispensable an article of con- 
sumption, and do aw a) what must, till then, be classed among the 
mail} ncccssarv evils with which humanity lsburthcncd 1 
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CHAPTER XIII 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INHABITANTS IN THE 
KINGDOM OF TRA\ ENCODE, 

AND FARTICULAULY OT THE IH1AIIMINS, NAIRS, AND POOLEAIIS, 
IN Tlir SO UT II 1 UN PARTS OT THE MALABAR COAST 
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In 1ml s of steel, licrc superstition bind* 

The unsuspecting nitnC} to Ins caste 
Tethers him, cramps 1m powers, condemns to plj. 
Wills jos less Innds, tbc trade bis sires base plied 
1 or centimes, proscribes nil hope of change! 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Ik describing the Hindoos, the aborigines of Hindostan, I divided 
them into four principal tribes, the Brahmin, Chuttree, Byse, and 
Soodcr, subdivided into a number of smaller castes the Malabars 
in this distinguishing characteristic, and many other essentials, 
resemble the northern Hindoos as a nation, their four grand divi- 
sions arc the Brahmins, Nairs, Thivees, and Pooleahs 

The Malabar brahmins, like those in other parts of India, form 
tuo distinct classes, engaged m different pursuits both are held 
sacred by the other castes one has the absolute and entire ma- 
nagement of every thing relating to religion occupied by no 
secular concerns, they spend their days under the sacred groves of 
their temples in superstitious ceremonies, and listless indolence, or 
study the sacred volumes, treatises on astrology, medicine, and 
fabulous legends, they inculcate benevolence to man, and kindness 
to the animal creation, and are reverenced by the inferior tribes, 
who swear by their heads, and treat them with filial affection 
The brahmins who live in large towns, and bold situations un- 
der their respective princes, as officers of government, collectors 
of the revenue, and other political departments, do not merit this 
amiable character they may, on the contrary, be classed with the 
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despots so often mentioned, who unfeelingly exercise the rod of 
oppression o\er the lues and property of their fellow -creatures 
although, In a strange inconsistency , these tery people are taught 
to shudder at the death of an insect, and tremble at the idea 
of inhaling an animalcule Superstition leads her \olaries to 
the most extraordinary actions, during my residence among the 
Malabars, where the ignominious distinction of castes is earned to 
the utmost extent, I w.is fully conwnced that it puls a stop to the 
noblest exertions of real chanty, blunts the finest feelings of huma- 
nity, and estranges man from man 

The Malabar brahmins, like the rest of that priesthood, have 
such faith m the purify mg waters of the Ganges, as to believe their 
sins arc absolved by a pilgnmage timber, or even by their virtue 
when transported to a distant country The Ganges, Kistna, and 
Indus, enjoy this preeminence among llie numerous rivers of Hin- 
dostan, they fertilize the finest tiacls in its extensive plains, the 
Ncrbudda, and other northern streams, claim a share of venera- 
tion, but I did not hear of any peculiar sanctity annexed to the 
rnera o( Malabar all waters excite a sentiment of affection and 
gratitude in a people whose climate and religion require such 
frequent ablutions, and where shade is so desirable, that the banian 
tree, and many others, are deemed sacred In their fertile imagi- 
nation all nature is animated by an endless number and infinite 
\ancty ot inferior deities and bene\ olent spirits, w ho occupy e\ cry 
gro\c, preside o\er e\cry fountain, and fill the heavens and the 
earth with lorms inMsible to mortal eyes 

The Malabars rigard the cow with as much superstitious \ene- 
ration as the northern Hindoos, and, if possible, are more severe 



m lliur punishment ol those who ill-treat them, or eausc their 
<]< till ji ‘■iilijitl ol Tmsencore who is eh'leete el in bellman bullock 
to m 1 nrnpe in is linp.ilc d aim Religious prejudice opemks 
posserlulls in the pte si nation ol this .iimn.il, lint it is politic 
in i c oimti % win re milk hums i eic.it p.ut of the looel, and o\en 
in m n mi lot m lonniK ree and agin nltiire 

1 rri_ ition In mi; ilisolutels m(L".tr\ in n climate where ram 
otil\ 1 ills liming loin months m the scar, the importation of water 
is i most nnpoit int olipit. the liralimms, therefore, pidieiousl) 
pinnule iln n dumpies to build usuvoirs, and roiibtriicl wells, ns 
tin most .u c < pi ibli (hints tint e in router m the Tias encore 
dominions m mins o\ pi nsise works ol this kind, some made b) 
tin gimrosiis ol nulls iduals, othus at the public expense The 
liteh n> ids .in pi intecl on • itli Mile ss ith c ajew -apple, tamarind, 
mid in ingo-trc i s, which adorn the eoiintrs, and shade the tr.ncl- 
h r c »ns. ui« tries ore hmiltncs, arc < reeled at cons cnient distances 
lor his ,ii i oinnu d limn Ch mts of tins kind is eser^ where mcul- 
i iti cl, md it is c quails tin milniion of a bonthcrii Malabar as oi 
i nortlu rn Hindoo, to line a tank, a well, or a elioullric, called 
iflc r las name l mlir despotic princes, w here proper!) is ncsci 
scion, md to lie reputed nch is to be ro.ill > unfortunate, such 
mumlicciil arts arc tar Irmn being uncommon the fame ol these 
be in sole nt woiks, ,mel tin irampullil) of domestic lilt', foim the 
e hit f h ippiue ss ol a people nil iccuslomcel lo public spectacles, or 
the n fun me ills of polished sen iet> 

'llu N.urs ol Malabar are eepialb brase, and more encigetie 
than most ol the ss.irhki Ilindoos, the national eh.uatlei islies ol 
both people ari otherwise sen sinulai A mild climate, and the 
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peculiar tenets of their religion, inspire meekness, temperance, 
and listlessness they abstain from intoxicating liquors, are seldom 
guilty of debaucheries, and not subject to many of those passions 
which enslave the civilized Europeans 

Strangers to patriotism, and the blessings of liberty, the Mala- 
bars, as well as the northern Hindoos, are governed by fear, loyalty 
and affection form no part of then political system amongst such 
a people, ambition has no scope every man is confined to his 
own caste, follows the profession of Ins ancestors, is married in 
childhood to his equal, and nevei uses higher than the limited 
sphere in which he was born there may be exceptions, but they 
are very uncommon One indeed of an extraordinary nature, 
occurred during my residence in Travencore the reigning sove- 
reign, who was of an infenoi caste of Brahmins, advanced himself 
into a higher, by punfications, gifts, and ceremonies, part of which 
consisted in lus majesty passing through the body of a cow, of the 
size of life, and made of pure gold this was the last stage of puri- 
fication, and when performed, the cow was divided among the 
Brahmins ® It is said, that Ragonath Row, the Mahratta paishwa, 


* Orrnc ascribes a different cause for the king of Tra\ encore s regeneration to that given to 
me by his subjects, who, perhaps, ■were withheld by fear from assigning the true reason " The 
king of Travencore has conquered, or carried war mto all the countries which lay round Ins do- 
minions, and lues in the continual exercise of his arms To atone for the blood which ho has 
spilt, the brahmins persuaded him that it was necessary he should be bom anew tins ceremony 
consisted in putting the prince mto the body of a golden cow of immense value, where, aflcr 
be had laid the time prescribed, lie came out regenerated, and freed from all the crimes of his 
tormcr life Ike cow was afterwards cut up, and divided amongst the Seebs who had invented 
this extraordinary method for the remission of Ins sins 
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when expelled fioin Ins capital, and defeated by Ins enemies, passed 
through a golden cow, in hopes of betlei fortune and two brah- 
mins, whom he sent as ambassadors to England, were, on then 
return to Hmdostan, compelled to pass through the sacred yoni, 
or female hngam, made of the finest gold Afte 1 performing this 
ordeal, and making valuable presents to the brahmins, they were 
restored to the pnvilegcs of their caste, which they had lost, by 
the impurities conli acted in travelling through so many polluted 
countries The celebrated Sevajce, in ihe seventeenth century, on 
the day when he assumed Lhe Mahralla sovereignty, was publicly 
weighed against gold , his weight w as equal to that of sixteen 
thousand pagodas, which, with a hundred thousand more, were 
distributed among the biahmins 

Herodotus mentions, that My cermus, king of Egypt, having 
lost his daughtei, an only child, it caused him the greatest afflic- 
tion, and wishing to honoui hei funeral with more than ordinary 
splendour, he enclosed her body r in an heifer made of wood, and 
richly ornamented with gold 

The Malabar brahmins, more ignorant and less tolerant than 
their northern brethren, assume greater consequence than I ever 
met with in other parts ot India when travelling, they have always 
precursors to clear the load, who make a loud noise, and compel 
all of mfeiior degiee to retue even when their piovision is carried 
along the highway, the same cry is made, and the vulgar are under • 
the necessity of hiding themselves, 01 falling down with their faces 
to the earth, that the atmosphere may not be polluted by ple- 
beian breath, while the food of a brahmin passes by Even the 
king himself is obliged to alight from his elephant, horse, or palan- 
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quin, iv ben he approaches a temple, no person being allowed to 
nde near those structures 

These ignorant and bigotted priests seem to hold strangers m 
abhorrence and detest every intrusion into then hoty retreats I 
nearly lost my life b} r indulging an innocent curiosity near Qui- 
lone, a Dutch settlement, twenty miles to the northward of Anjengo 
Strolling one evening through a wild scenery of woods and forests, 
I accidentally saw r a Hindoo temple, almost concealed by banian- 
trees Pleased with the scenery, I ascended a rising giound willnn 
the grove, to take a sketch, and in an adjoining tank saw a Nair 
girl performing her ablutions she instantly snatched up her gar- 
ment, and ran to an inner court, aware of her high caste, I did 
not attempt to speak to her, but seating mjself on the bank, 
finished mj drawing In the grove was a Nair at lus devotions, 
who, on the female speaking to him with earnestness, looked sted- 
fastly at me, and departed with her to the temple Thinking no 
more of either, I returned leisurely towards Quilone, when hearing 
a noise, I looked round, and perceived the same man, pined by 
se\ eral others, armed w llh sticks and stones, hastily following, and 
alarming the forest with their cries I had neither time for delibe- 
ration, nor any weapon to defend mjself, but, with a little distance 
m my favour, ran to the nearest village, and claimed the protec- 
tion of some Moplabs, hav ing received a few stones in my 
flight 

Upon inquiring from these Mahomcdans the nature of an 
offence so undcsignedly committed, they told me I had, in the first 
instance, ventured on sacred ground, unlrod by Luiopeans, and 
had seen a woman of high caste in a consecrated tank, crimes of 
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great atrocity among that superstitious people, and had the} over- 
taken me, my life nnghl have been the foifeit of my tementy The 
nc\l day the brahmins sent oiders to the English paity at Quilone 
to keep at a distance from their districts, lest the atmosphere 
should be tainted by om breath,' and some of the milder sort sent 
a basket of live poultry to an English lady of our paity, that 
during; our abode there, we might abstain from eating beef 

Civilization, as far as the Malabars are susceptible of it, has 
long attained its height Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and 
Pome, from the pinnacle of grandeur, perfection in the fine arts, 
and Lhe luxury of opulence, have dwindled to a name the Mala- 
bars seem to have been for some thousand years in the same state 
of mediocrity, on such a system, no new designs in building, no 
alteration in manners or dress, no impiovemcnts in art or science, 
arc to be expected 

This may be alleged of a great part of the world besides, 
but I do not compare the Negroes and Hottentots of Africa, nor 
the savages of Amenca, with the natives of India, or the gene- 
rality of Asiancs these arc certainly placed on a higher scale as 
already mentioned in the northern cities ol Hindostan, especially 
among the Moguls, we find eloquence, poetry, painting, and 
arclnlecLuie, in a considerable degiee of perfection the Chinese 
shine with still brighter lustre in the scale of civilized society as 
a nation they have ncvei been conquered, although the Tartars 
usurped the sovereignty, and introduced some changes in their 
customs during numerous revolving centuries they have cultivated 
the arts of peace, have been governed by wise laws, and have en- 
joyed many enviable blessings, considering their limited inter- 
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couise with the rest of the woild, and how little they are beholden 
to slrangeis for improvement, we must regard them as an enlight- 
ened, polished, and independent people 

That the heat of the torrid zone debilitates the body, and ener- 
gies the nnnd, is eery obvious to this cause may be attributed 
the want of curiosil}", enterprize, and vigour, among the Malabars 
their inclinations are chiefly passne, indolence constitutes their 
happiness, and j r ou cannot impose a severer task than mental em- 
ployment with the exception of the warlike Nairs, they pass days, 
months, and y ears, in swinging m their verandas, or undei the 
shade of a tiee, chewing betel, and siDgmg dismal ditties, without 
a reflection on the past, or a plan for the future from this habitual 
indolence they become incapable of exertion, and thus the laws, 
manners, and customs, are the same at this day as they were some 
thousand jeais ago. 

There are, however, occasionally exceptions to this state of 
listless indolence among the Malabars during my residence at An- 
jengo a circumstance occurred which would not have disgraced a 
Roman mation The English were at wai with the Mara wars, a 
people inhabiting a mountainous country in the southern part of 
the peninsula a considerable force from Madras was sent against 
them, who with great difficulty obtained a conquest the obstacles 
clncfly arose from the wildness of the country", and the almost in- 
accessible fortresses to which the Morawars retreated, m the midst 
of thick forests and morasses, the rajah was killed in defending his 
last castle, whither he had retired with his family and treasure he 
expired in the arms of his wife, who immediately ordeied one of 
the guards, as he lalued his master’s honour, to stab her to the 
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lionom ou their family by tins sacrifice to glory The principal 
biahmin and Nair ladies are always present on these occasions, 
covered with ornaments, if not with drapery 

The throne of Travencoie does not descend from father to son, 
but invariably devolves to the eldest son of the eldest sister, that 
the blood-royal may be clearly and indisputably presen ed The 
king on particular occasions is splendidly apparelled, and adoined 
with the royal jewels, but in general dresses, like the othei brah- 
mins, in a muslin turban, with a piece of white cotton cloth round 
the waist, reaching to the knees this is the usual dress of the Ma- 
labars The heredilaiy prince has no outward distinction from the 
other nobles, and the king’s sons, -whether by his wives or concu- 
bines, have no privileges annexed to their royal descent, neither 
are they by birth eutitled to any importance in the government 
I always found more suspicion and jealousy in conversing with 
the Malabars, than among any other people in India they were 
very cautious of giving information, and deemed the most common 
questions inliusive, it was theiefore impossible fiom such a people 
to obtain much knowledge either of a religious or political nature. 
Whether the Malabars, like the northern Hindoos, adore the triad- 
deity, with the subordinate divinities in their endless mythology, 
or whelher their idolatrous sj'slem compnzes a different set of gods 
and goddesses, especially of the du lares, I could not determine, 
neither could I ascertain the jurisprudence of Travencore, or other 
Malabar lajah-slups in those dominions, it is perhaps altogether 
a nominal science - for in Trai encore, as in most despotic states, 
the subjects are seldom gmerned by wntlen laws, but implicitly 
obey the will of an arbitrary despot The king is considered as 
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heir to nil Ins snh|Ocls when lie chooses to c\cil his full picioga- 
tnc. consequent^ the\ rc(|inrc no law s icspcctmg landed jjj o- 
pertv, or titles of inherit. nice as he monopolizes all the pepper, 
and siuh other articles as In thinks proper in Ins dominions, com- 
mercial Ians aie also needless the women, except among the 
X.ur-, hunt' entirch dependent, and almost in a state of slaveij, 
have no m c isioii for statutes to regulate dowers or marriage set- 
tlements lor ns the smeicnm is absolute m Ins kingdom, so is 
o\ or\ master ol a fainilv in his own house moral actions and lcl.n- 
tne duties are n gulatcd solely b) tin will of a father and a hus- 
b liul Thus, occasions of wrangling and law -suits arc removed 
despotic power is allsufln lent, and the people, excluded from 
general information, contcntedh submit to the oppressne 
s\ stem 

Tin Nairs, or nobles, form the second tube m the kingdom of 
Tnn encore the} aie a well-made handsome race, of a fairer 
complexion than the inferior castes, from whom the) cntircl} sepa- 
rate thim«elvcs, and ncithei cat nor intermarry with any other 
Their marriagi s are u r\ c xlriordinar), and directly contrary to 
the usual system ol polygamy adopted in Asia Among the Nans, 
one w ife is common to main husbands, who cohabit with her by 
turns, during this tempomrv attachment, the arms of the inmate 
are placed over the door of the house, to prevent the intrusion of 
anotlii r husband These marriages arc attended with fcvvci dis- 
puU s, and disagreeable consequences than might be imagined 
the wile nominates the father of the child, and he is obliged (o 
jirov ide for it 
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]n consequence of tliese marriages, il is an established Guslom, 
both in the royal house of Travencore, and the whole tribe of Nairs, 
that the son docs not inherit his fathei’s estate, which, if permit- 
ted by a despotic prince, devolves at his death to his sister’s chil- 
dren, where there can be no doubt of the consanguimt} 7 . The same 
law exists among the Hurons in America, on the demise of a chief 
in that tribe, he is not succeeded by Ins own child, buL by the son 
of Ins sister, and in default of such an heir, by the nearest relation 
in the female line A similai custom prevailed among the princes 
of Ethiopia Montesquieu assigns the following reason foi the 
polyandnan system of the Nair ladies “ In this tribe the men 
can ha\e only one wife, while a woman, on the contrary, is al- 
lowed many husbands the origin of this custom is not difficult to 
discover The Nairs are the tribe of nobles, who are the soldiers 
of the nation in Europe soldiers are not encouraged to marry, m 
Malabar, where the climate requires greatei indulgence, they are 
satisfied with rendering marriage as little burtliensome as possible* 
they give one wife amongst many men , which consequently dimi- 
nishes the attachment to a family, and the cares of housekeeping, 
and learcs them in the free possession of a military spirit” 

The Nairs, and other high castes of Malabars, burn their dead, 
intermingling the fuel with sandal-wood, cinnamon, and cassia 
the lower classes are contented with a pyre of common wood, and 
sometimes bury the deceased m their own plantations 

As a further lllusliation of these extraordinary people, I sub- 
l°m the following particulars from Dr Francis Buchanan’s obser- 
vations in Malabar , travelling by authority in the provinces then 
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subject to the British government, he was able to obtain more 
accurate information than it was in my power to do among a people 
so bigolted, and so jealous of the intrusion of strangers 

“ The Nans marry before they are ten years of age, but the 
husband never afterwards cohabits with his wife such a circum- 
stance would be considered as very indecent he allows her oil, 
clothes, ornaments, and food, but she lives in her mother’s house, 
or, after her parents’ death, with her brothers, and cohabits with 
any person that she chooses, of an equal or higher rank than her 
own, but never more with her husband If detected in bestowing 
her favours on any low man, she becomes an outcast It is no 
reflection on a woman’s character to say, that she has formed the 
closest intimacy with different persons, on the contrary, the Nair 
women are proud of reckoning among their favoured lovers many 
biahmms, rajahs, or other persons of high bnth When a lover 
receives admission into a house, he commonly gives his mistress 
some ornaments, and her mother a piece of cloth, but these pre- 
sents are never of such value as to give room for supposing that 
the ^ r omen bestow their favours from mercenary motives A Nair 
man, who is detected in fornication with a Shanar woman, is put 
to death , and the woman is sold to the Moplahs if he have con- 
nection with a slave girl, both are put to death, which is a most 
shocking injustice to the female, who, in case of refusal to her lord, 
would be subject to all the violence of an enraged and despised 
master. 

“ Iu consequence of this strange manner of propagating the 
species, no Nair knows his father, and every man looks upon Ins 
sistei’s children as his heirs He, mdeed, looks upon them with 
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llie same fondness that falliers in othei paits of the world have for 
their own children, and he would be consideied as an unnatural 
inonsiei ueic he to shew such signs of grief at the death of a child 
which, fiom long cohabitation and love of its mother, he might 
suppose to lie his own, as he did at the death of a child of Ins 
sister A man’s mother manages his famil3 r , and after her death, 
Ins eldest sister assumes the dnection Brothers almost always 
h\e under the same roof, but, if one of the family separates from 
the rest, he is always accompanied by his favourite sister even 
cousins, to the most remote degree of kindred, in the female line, 
generally live together in great haunony, for in this part of the 
countiy, love, jealousy, or disgust, never can disturb the peace of 
a Nan family A man’s moveable propel Ly, after his death, is 
divided equally among the sons and daughters of all Ins sisters 
Ins landed estate is managed bj' the eldest male of his family but 
each individual has a rmht to a share of the income In case of 
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the eldest male being unable, from mfiimily or incapacity, to ma- 
nage the affairs of the family, the ne\t in rank does it in the name 
of Ins senior 

“ In the north of Malabai the female Nairs, while children, go 
thiough the ceremony of marriage, both with Namburis and Nairs, 
but here, as well as in the south, the man and wife never cohabit 
When the girl has come to matuntj', she is taken to live in the 
house of some Namburi or Nair, and after she has given her con- 
sent to do so she cannot leave her keeper, but in case of infidelity 
to lus bed, may be punished with death If her keeper have in Ins 
family no mother nor sister, Ins mistress manages the household 
afiairs The keeper, w henever he pleases, may send Ins mistress 
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are called Chagos, and as this tnbe includes the bulk of the people, 
what may be said of them is applicable to the Malabars in general. 
They are well shaped, of a middle stature, and dark complexion 
their dress is a cotton cloth, tied loosely round the waist, reaching 
below the knee, some wear a turban, others tie the hair on the 
back of the head, and throw a loose piece of muslm over it but 
the biakmms are always distinguished by the sacred cord on the 
left shoulder The dress of the Malabar women is similar to that 
of the other sex, their black glossy hair, tied in a knot on the 
middle of the head, is copiously anointed with cocoa-nut oil, and 
perfumed with the essence of sandal, mogrees, and champahs, 
then ears, loaded with rings and heavy jewels, reach almost to their 
shouldcis, this is esteemed a beauty, instead of a small gold wire 
in the oafice, as is practised in other countries, the incision is filled 
villi a filament from the cocoa-nut leaf, rolled around, the circles 
aie increased, until the orifice sometimes exceeds two inches m 
diameter, the ear is then healed, and being stretched to the per- 
fection of beauty, is filled with rings and massy ornaments Round 
the waist they wear a loose piece of muslin, while the bosom is 
entirely exposed- this is the only drapery of the Malabar women, 
but they are adorned with a profusion of gold and silver chains 
for necklaces, mixed with strings of Venetian and other gold 
coins, the} 7 have also heavy bangles, or bracelets a silver box, sus- 
pended by a chain on one side, forms a principal ornament, and 
contains the areca, or betel-nut, with its appendages of chunam, 
spice, and betel-leaf Their skin is softened by aromatic oils, 
espcciall} among the Nairs and Tclees, who are peculiarly atten- 
tive to cleanliness in their persons The Tetees are of the tnbe of 



cultivator., and the Muckvns ol the fishers, both nrc well made 
\roim n. soinetnms tall, and alwavs grateful 

'(’lie Moplalis, nr wnis of the Mnlioinedans, w ho ha\ c been for 
main Centura s »-e it !c tl unions the Mnlabars, arc in all respects a 
contrast to the natius. (nr from exposing ail} of their personal 
chirms, thev lnuflle themselves up in a covering of thick cotton 
cloth, and alwavs ritire on the approach of a stranger they arc 
(\lutml\ dirt\,and pride ihcnnelw s on their chastity, thc}omig 
'hues on the conlrarv, never consider it among the cardinal 
virluts, lint after marriage, the} make good w n cs, and afiectionale 
mothi r- 

I iinpurcd into the truth of Mr Grove’s nnecdotc of a Malabar 
vv oni in, who In mg with an English huh at Anjcngo, to please her 
mntn •>«, drived in tin European manner, bat appearing aftcr- 
w ird- in the <|tict n of Utmga’s presence with her breasts covered, 
tin cnul despot ordinal than to be cut ofl, for such a mark of 
disrespect it was continued at Allmgn It is not onl} the vulgar 
who arc thus sp irnigl} clothed, lor the first i>nnccsses wear only 
n fimr muslin, with costh jewels 

Most of the M ilabar ini n ha\e a knife stuck in their girdle, 
and tin steel pin with which the} write their letters, accounts, and 
records, on the leaf of the Palin} ra tree, there called olas the} 
wnti in a straight line, m a neat ninimu, and with great expedi- 
tion thur books consist of several leaves, fastened together b} a 
thong The northern Hindoos write with the calamus, or reed, 
on a smooth gloss} paper, made of hemp, rice, and diflercnt m- 
gri clients 

The Malabar Christians dress like their pagan neighbours, 
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except that the women cover the bosom The Christians I usually 
met with were of the lowest class, the Roman catholic missionaries 
made but few concerts of superior rank, although man} of them 
a ere settled m the Tr;n encore dominions, and permitted to build 
churches for public worship 

The poorer IVIalabars live on rice, salt-fish, and jagree, which 
is a coarse sugar pioduced from the cocoa-nut tree, wholesome 
and nourishing, those who cannot a fiord nee, content themsehes 
with natchnee, a gram of inferior quaht) The despotism of the 
CTo\ernrnent frequently occasions an artificial famine, and the in- 
habitants flj the county a real famine is sometimes attended 
with dreadful consequences Rice is sown at the commencement 
of the rains, which do not always fall as expected, and in some 
instances they hare been entire!} withheld for a whole season 
Should the ground be onlj partially inundated, the ear droops, 
and Melds but half a crop On such occasions the poor wretches 
are dmen b} hunger to Anjengo, and other sea-ports, where you 
sec a }outh selling himself for sustenance, a mother offering her 
infant son for a bag of rice, and a desponding father parting with 
Ins wife and children for forty or fifty rupees 

Malabar children arc general)} a cheap commodit} at Anjengo, 
at the end of the rain} season, when there was no particular scar- 
city m the interior countrj. I purchased a bo} and girl about eight 
or nine years of age, as a present to a lad} at Bomba}, for less 
money than a couple of pigs m England I bought the }Oung 
couple, laid in two months prousion of rice and salt-fish for their 
loyage, and ga\e each of them four changes of cotton garments, 
all for the sum of tw enty rupees, or fifty shillings English huma- 
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mty must not pass a censure on tins transaction it was a happy 
purchase for the children, they were relieved fiom hungci and 
nakedness, and sent to an amiable misliess, who brought them up 
tenderly, and, on leaving India, piovided for their futuie comfoil, 
Avhereas, had I refused to buy them, they would assuredly have 
been sold to another, and piobably have experienced a nnsciable 
bondage with some native Porlugueze Chnstian, whom we do not 
reckon among the most merciful task-masters 

A circumstance of this kind happened to myself silling one 
morning in my veranda, a young fish-woman brought a baskcl ot 
mullets for sale, while the servant was disposing of them, she asked 
me to purchase a fine boy, two years of age, then in her arms on 
my upbraiding her want of maternal affection, she replied with a 
smile, that she expected anothei in a few weeks, and as she could 
not manage two, she made me the first offer of her boy, whom she 
would part with for a rupee She came a few days afterwards, 
with a basket of fish, but had just sold her child to Signor Manocl 
Rodnguez, the Portugucze linguist, who, though a man of pro- 
perty and a Christian, had thought it necessary to lower the puce 
to half a rupee Thus did this young woman, without remorse, 
dispose of an only child for fifteen pence! 

The houses of the Nairs, and better sort of Malabars, are ne.it 
and clean, generally situated in a garden, with a few cocoa-nut 
and jac trees, betel plants, indigenous roots and vegetables a small 
grove of areca, or a shady tamarind, and a well within the inclo- 
sure, furnish a Malabar habitation the furniture seldom consisLs 
of more than a few mats, earthen pots, grind-stones, and utensils 

for cleaning the nee, with the swing already mentioned, where 

3 E 
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the thoughtless proprietor passes most of his time in apathy and 
indolence 

The tools and implements of agriculture and mechanism, are 
extremely simple a light sandy soil requires only one yoke of oxen 
to a wooden plough* which slightly turns the surface the nee, 
natchnee, and early grains, are sown at the commencement of the 
rainy seasons, and reaped soon after they cease, the latter crops 
are then sown, as already mentioned m the Concan 

The method of inflicting punishment on criminals and debtors 
m Travencore, is m some respects singular for capital crimes the 
culprits generally suffei death, although, as in most oriental go- 
vernments, money and interest may purchase a pardon, except for 
the dreadful sin of killing a cow, 01 selling one for slaughter this 
subjects them to the most cruel death For debts, and non-pay- 
ment of fines, inflicted as a punishment, they are confined by the 
cancar, or chief of the district, who draws a circle round the pri- 
soner, from which he dare not move, then, gently laying a sharp 
9 tonc on the crown of his head, demands payment of the sum 
required . on a refusal, he places a large flat stone over the other, 
and ties it firmly on; additional weights are gradually accumulated, 
with a repetition of the demand, until the sharp stone penetrating 
the head, either insures payment, or causes a painful death. 

Having described the higher castes, and drawn a few sketches 
of the inferior tnbes of Malabar, I now descend to the degraded 
Poolcahs, an abject and unfortunate race, who, by cruel laws and 
tyrannical customs, are reduced to a wretched state, while the 
monkeys are adored as sylvan deities, and m some parts of Mala- 
bar have temples and daily sacrifices I have often lamented- 
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the treatment of the poor Pooleahs, and the cruel difference made 
by human laws between them and the pampered brahmins ba- 
nished from society, they have neither houses nor lands, but re- 
tire to solitary places, hide themselves m ditches, and climb into 
umbrageous trees for shelter they are not permitted to breathe 
the same air with the other castes, nor to travel on a public road , 
if by accident they should be there, and perceive a brahmin or 
Nair at a distance, they must instantly make a loud howling, to 
warn him from approaching until they have retired, or climbed 
up the nearest tree If a Nair accidentally meets a Pooleah on 
the highway, he cuts lnm down with as little ceremony as others 
destroy a noxious animal even the lowest of other castes will have 
no communication with a Pooleah Hunger sometimes compels 
them to approach the villages, to exchange baskets, fruit, or such 
commodities as they may have, for a little gram having called 
aloud to the peasants, they tell their want, leave the barter on the 
ground, and retiring to a distance, trust to the honesty of the vil- 
lagers to place a measure of corn equal in value to the barter , 
which the Pooleahs afterwards take away Constant poverty and 
accumulated misery, have entirely debased the human form, and 
given a squalid and savage appearance to these unhappy beings 
Yet, debased and oppressed as the Pooleahs are, there exists 
throughout India, a caste called Panars, still more abject and 
wretched If a Pooleah, by any accident, touches a Panar, he 
must perform a variety of ceremonies, and go thiough many ab- 
lutions, before he can be cleansed from the impurity With such 
ideas of defilement, no marriages are contracted between the Poo- 
leahs and Pariars, nor do they eat together, although the only 
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difference m their epicurean banquet is, thaL the Pooleahs eat of 
all animal food, except beef, and sometimes of that which dies of 
itself the Pariars not only feast upon dead carcases, but eat 
beef, and carrion of every land The brahmins of Malabar have 
thought pioper to place Christians in the same lank with the 
Pariars 

Di Robinson truly says, “ the condition of the Panar is un- 
doubtedly the lowest degradation of human nature if a Panar 
approach a Nair he may put him to death with impunity water 
or milk are consideicd as defiled, even by their shadow passing 
ovei them, and cannot be used until they aie purified It is im- 
possible for Avords to express the sensation of vileness that the 
name of Paiiai or Chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo, 
eveiy Hindoo who violates the rules or institutions of his caste 
sinks into this degraded situation This it is which renders Hin- 
doos so resolute in adhering to the institutions of their tribe; be- 
cause the loss of caste is, to them, the loss of all human comfort 
and respectability, and is a punishment beyond comparison more 
severe than excommunication, in the most lnumphant period of 
Papal power ” 

Rejection of caste must to a Hindoo appear much worse than 
death hurled from the high privileges of a biahnnn or a Nair, 
the delinquent of eithei sex is obliged to enter the tribe of Pariars, 
the outcasts of all ranks of society, m which both them and their 
offspring are compelled to remain for ever 1 No virtue, no talent, 
no merit of a child can ever atone for the venial sm of the parent, 
whose whole posterity must feel the full effect of the dreadful sen- 
tence. none are to pray, to sacrifice, to read, or to speak to the 
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hapless culprit, none arc to he allied by friendship or by mnriiage, 
none to eat or to drmh with him he is to become abject, and ex- 
cluded from all social duties, to wander o\cr the caith, deserted 
In all, trusted b\ none, nc\cr to be received with aflcction, nor 
treated with kindness, but to be branded with infamy and shame, 
the cur<e of litaxcn, and the hatred of all good men 1 

“ Stand of], for I am holier than thou,' 1 seems to be the piedo- 
nnnant sentiment of the brahmin, whether dwelling under the 
banian shades m northern Ilindoslan, or secluded among the 
cassia grot cs of Malabar IIow dificrcnt is the pride and intole- 
rance of the Hindoo priest from the chantj and benc\olenec of the 
Jewish monarch, who assembled a mixed multitude of all descrip- 
tions, fiom Dan to Hcersheba, to celebrate the passoxcr at Jeiu- 
s.ilrm how dificrcnt the supplication of the pious king to the 
liialhcma of the brahmin 1 “'flic good Loan pardon c\erj one 
tint prepareth his heart to seek Gon, though he be not cleansed 
accord in" to the purification of the sancluarj I and the prajer as- 
cended to His holy place, cicn unto heaven !” 

The brahmins of Tra\ encore, as m most other pails of India, 
hau taken care to be exempted as much as possible from punish- 
ment. at least their sentence is iar more leimnt than tli.it passed 
on the other cistcs for the same crimes, and their power and in- 
fluence in Malahai are more unbounded than in the north of India 
Consulting Hrrodolus on the purifications and ceremonies of 
the pn< sis in ancient Eg> pi, we find a sinking resemblance between 
them mid (lie brahmins m India, whose time ought to he dmded 
betwien study and deiotion The Egyptian pnests possessed 
many and great advantages, the brahmins enjoj still gicalci pn- 
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'lieges, by the laws of Menu, and the invariable respect and 
affection of their followers 

Beloe, the elegant translator of Herodotus, sa} s “ he is dignified 
bj courtesy with the title of the Father of Id is tor} , that his mat- 
ter is no less curious than diversihed, and his histor}, as far as his 
own knowledge and diligent researches could make it, is entitled 
to attention and belief" Tins is readil} admitted, as far as his 
own knowledge extends, and it is not impossible to throw light 
upon many passages in his histor}, which appear to have no 
more foundation in truth than the fables m the Od}ssey, or the 
vovases of Sinbad the sailor. 

Herodotus sa}s that Darius, king of Persia, on a certain occa- 
sion sent for some of the Greeks who were subject to his power, 
and asked them what recompence would induce them to eat the 
bodies of their deceased parents, they replied that no sum could 
prevail on them to commit such a deed. Jn ihe presence of the 
same Greeks, who by an interpreter were informed of what passed, 
he sent for the Callatim, a people of India known to eat the bo- 
dies of their parents, he asked them for what sum they would 
consent to bum the bodies of their parents, the Indians were dis- 
gusted at the question, and entreated him to forbear such language 
This has staggered the belief of those who ha\ e only taken a gene- 
ral view of Hindoo manners and customs, and have always ob- 
served them bum the bodies of their dead but this strange as- 
sertion is wonderfully illustrated by the following passage in Moor’s 
Hmdu Pantheon, “ Not only do the Hindoos, even the brahmins, 
eat flesh, but they eat, one sect at least, human flesh They 
.do not, I conclude, kill human subjects to eat, but they eat such 
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ns 1 1 1 o \ find in or nboul (ho Ganges, and perhaps oilier rnero 
I In n mu til (ho scrl is Vuutmahamn, and I Ii.ucreccned authentic 
inform Hum of individuals of tins sort being not very unusually 
mil about lb nares, floating dovv n the river on, and /ceding on a 
rurji'c Nor is dim i low dr-jm alilo IiiIil, but, on the contrary, 
e s|< < me d, liv tin nisi lvts it h ast, .is a very high one, and 1113 in- 
(onn ilion s| i| ( <1 tli it the liiiinan brain is judged 1)3' these epicu- 
t< in < 1 11 11 1 b 1 Is as the most delirious morsel of their unsocial ban- 
quet It m iv bi dilluiili for the Juighsli reader to believe this 
hidu rto uut< corded storv of the flesh-abhorring Hindoos, nsvvell, 
pi rh tps as tin now fulh nutbcntieated facts of their prodigality 
of Iniimm Itli .\ net dotes to a considerable extent might cnsil3 
In < olli i h d of the sanguinary jiropensit3 ol these people, such 
is would st trili* those who havi imbibed certain opinions from 
tin ti 1 limits ol tt n< Ilers, on the character and li. tbits of the ab- 
s(n i at md tl< s||. ibhorring Hindoos, and brahmins vv itli souls as 
imspotti d .m tla robes they wear” 

In nniiv I mil in < iMoitis imuiioned l>y the Grech historian, 
vw find tin s mu traits of ( harac ti r as among the modern Hindoos, 
otlii rs ippi ir -o < \tri mi h dissimilar that little credit n cm a 
them sin h lor instant < arc the Pada 1, whom he describes as It mmc 
1 p istoral hit, md livimr on raw flesh, when anv mm " '' 

1 mid. hi was put todf.ilhhv ho ne iresl coiineetioi)' >< 1 
was ill In r ti in de n lations treated hi 1 111 tin sum m » 1 ' 1 

mori igid among tin in ucu regulaih hillid uni < ,l ' 
dud attained to old age, because 111 c 01 nl " ' 'I 1 ' 

i v 1 rv 0111 to death 

1 * 

\\ liethcr the existence of Hindoo and ’• 
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not, llieie can be no doubt of the aged parents and diseased rela- 
tions being at tins day frequently carried by their nearest connec- 
tion to the banks of the Ganges, where, after their mouths and 
noslnls lm\c been slopped with the sacred mud, they arc left to 
be carried away by the stream as food for alligators It is ■well 
known that in some of the districts near Bengal, there arc a tribe of 
people called bliccp-catcrs, who seize the animal alne, and 
acLually dc\our wool, skin, flesh, and entrails, until nothing re- 
mains but the skeleton. Lady Anstruther, who made a -valuable 
collection of drawings during her residence in India, has a set of 
paintings in -water-colours, done by a native, which contain the 
whole process of these extraordinary gluttons, from the first seizure 
of the unfoitunatc animal, until it is completely devoured 

Herodotus further says, that in India is a set of people, who, 
entirely diflerent from the Padaw, put no animal to death, ^ow no 
grain, have no fixed habitation, and live solely upon vegetables 
These were no doubt Yogces, Scnassecs, and wandering Gym- 
nosoplnsls, who live entirely' in the same manner at the present 
day The MassagcUe and Nasanvencs of Afina, who were al- 
lowed promiscuous marriage, and duimg cohabitation with an in- 
dividual, fixed a staff before the door, resemble in that respect the 
Nairs of Malabar 

I now lake leave of the pagan Mahibars, who differ in so 
many respects from the noilliern Hindoos the facts mentioned from 
my own knowledge, especially concerning the degraded situation 
of the Pooleah and Pariah castes, having often excited a doubt in 
the minds of my r English friends, w hen I have related such extra- 
ordinary anecdotes, Isliall not apologize foi confirming them by a few 



<|iin! linin'- from I)r Fruit is Htirliannns interestme: ioiirne> m t lie 
M il ill it jiiov utr< , tin* Im mniniur ot tin' jirt •-ait c i ntur\ 

“ '1 in l’onli ills .in t nlli il i htir.'iun, i li rm appln d to s|n\ es in 
■ < tu r i! ill Pooh ills .in* tin ul< d into main dilhnnt clans, who 
r in i it to i tin i mil mterm irr\ tin \ li nr no In n dit.irt rim Is 
ill tin bus! n s of i 1 k < m nil tl m 'ism mblu s of (In tr t Iders 

tint nmr 1X10111111111111 Ui un pi r-on, but tint impost’ fines 
win n tin \ i in prmtm it. tin \ < it limn il food, inti drink spiritu- 
ous huun.s, but n j« 1 1 t iriuui none of tin in ruin id M Iilii .i 
in to I” i tent s tm d ot Im w it< , ltid s|n m\ ( s ln*r consent, he mn \ 
s' ’) I i r to mi oilu r pi r on u ho w ill p n b.irk tin i \pemc int tirrcd 
it tin m un ot, xtlin li in pn s( nts to tin uirl s ni.ister, In r ji.irt nt«, 
< lo’h Jo* ill bruit md bndi uroiiin, mtl t li.iryts ot the wedding 
d min i , » in r till iiiioiints to tm nt\ -lour 1 in mis, orsi\ttcn slid- 

ing *t» rlmg 'lin noddt ss worshipped In tin Poole ihs m named 
}\rr i itu, ’md is rt pn sf ntrd In i siom pi it t tl on n mound in 
tin opt n or tin \ bnt i sort ot pm sts, but nt i er i*n t nn\ thing 
lo tin brdnums, lmr tin tin \ prn to the en.it gods whom tho\ 
vo’slnp l In F.inusiin ibo dnith tl into clans the highest cat 
c lrriun md ti<n bid, so th it thn art lookt d upon as < quail) 
mrjiun with Mussulmans or Christum, and tin \ m i> law full) 
drill) spintuom lupum Lien inning these uretthed ert Hurts 
tin pndi ot i eti has lull mllntntt , and il i Pnolcali be touched 
In out of tin I’uiir tribt , lit is tit filt d, and must irash Ins held, 
md prn 

About a tourtli p irt ot tin inhabitants ol Malabar arc Mop- 
hhs, or M.ilioimdtms, dt s ( uidetl Irom the Moors and Arabians, 
ivho lint s t ah d tin re it diflcicnl limes, and married Malabar 
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women they are the principal merchants in the country, both for 
foreign and home trade many are proprietors of trading vessels, 
navigated by Mahomcdan commanders and seamen, in which they 
make an annual voyage to the Persian and Arabian gulfs, and 
aflei disposing of peppci, cassia, cardamoms, cotton-cloth, coir- 
iopes, and other pioductions of Malabar, ihej' return with coffee, 
diugs, dates, and dried fruits Those on the sea-coast use a cor- 
rupt language betw'een the At able and Malabar the Koran, and 
the few hooks they possess, arc wntten m Arabic The Moplahs 
engaged in commerce, and enjoying an intercourse with other 
people, arc tolerably courteous and orderly, those in the interior, 
who are loo proud to w'ork or engage in agricultural pursuits, are 
geucrally an idle worthless race, paiading about the country with 
a broadsw'ord, or murdering tunc in one of the swings already 
mentioned These arc of a most turbulent rexengeful spirit, prone 
to mischief, especially against the Nairs, whom they consider as 
infidels, pioud and haughty ns thcmsches When intoxicated with 
bhang, or opium, they frequently run a-much , and in a dreadful 
slate of phrenzy, murder cxciy person they meet, until llicj are 
oxerpowcied and destroyed 

The Nairs are at constant variance with the Moplahs, and the 
king of Travencore, jealous of their ambitious reiengcful temper, 
keeps them in great subjection, and levies frequent contributions 
on their propeity, to which they reluctantly submit, from knowing 
they would experience the same treatment from other gmernments 
At one period the Moplahs ciealed gieat commotions in Trax en- 
core, and towards the end of the seventeenth century massacred 
the chief of Aujengo, and all the English gentlemen belonging to 



the! *i lilt nu*nl. illicit on n public usil lo llic queen of Alluig.i the 
•.uiLttmin deed u its coiiiiiullcd nc.ir her palace, some u ere cien 
mimic nd in Ik r pn sente, uliom she m \ain .lttcmptcd lo rescuo 
(nun tlinr fnrv, although nt th it lime soiercign of the coiinli} 

'I In r< u is Mill a n0111111.il queen of Attmga 11 lien I resided at 
\ii|i 111: > i\ ho. like tin nq.ili sou. reign of the Mahrattas, 11 as little 
limn linn 1 smte |insoner, iihtlc the king of Trui encore, the 
itMirpi r nl In r dominion-, imitating the peshua of Poonali, 5(3 led 
luiiisi It duan, or iiiiiusti r to the epic on of Attmga 

I ‘-hill "'ll nothin*! more ol the Moplahs, thus dispersed along 
tin inist of M ila!> ir from Ti llicherri to Cape Comorin, but the 
Sirin rliuri In s, or Chusii ms of St Tlioinf, settled 111 Tr.11 encore, 
ari ob|t rts ot c'rcMt mte ri st me! ctinosit\ I occasionalh heard of 
siirli 1 pi oph in the m leliboiiring countri ol Aniengo, bull had 
110 nh iot their inimbi r or n »pu t ibibti as our accounts gene- 
x dl\ 1 mu through tin medium of tin I’ortuguc/e priests and Ko- 
mi'h mission irn-s, it uas not to In expected their intelligence uould 
be imp trinl or taiounibli 

Mi oiui know It dm 011 tins interesting subject being limited, 1 
'll ill m iki a ten i xtracts from Mr \\ rich’s satisfactor3 account 
of tin St '1 home Christians, uho ucrc not unknoun lo Vasco dc 
Gama and the first navigators to India to 11 horn the unexpected 
d|si mi r\ ol ClirMiaiis on the Malabar coast, uas a matter ol the 
gre Hi si surprise anil satisfaction, foi U1C3 ucrc not more enthu- 
siastic in extending their militnn glory and conquests, than in 
propagating tin ir religion among the inlidcls m the remotest quar- 
ters ol the u oriel. Their exultation, houeicr, uas temporary, lor, 
upon m arcr tin obligation, they lound that these Christians follou cd 
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the doctrine of Xfstoril's, and acknowledged, instead of the 
Pope, the patnarch of that sect re-iding in Syria, for their ecclesi- 
astical supreme chief. 

Their number mu't hare been icn considerable in the be- 
<rinrtii2 of the sixteenth centun, when the Portuguezc becarre first 
acquainted with them, since they possessed about one hundred 
and ten churches in the countries no” - subject to the Tra\ encore 
and Cochin rajahs, and at tin? p'e=ent time, afte~ the manifold 
persecutions, oppressions, and ^ucccssnc resolutions that hare 
almost depopulated the uhole coa*-t, they are computed to amount 
to no less than one hundred and fifty thousand soul- 

“ The} are indiscriminately called St Thom C Christians, Xes- 
tonans, Sjnans and sometimes the Malabar Chustians of the 
mountains, by the Poriugucze s nters of that time, and by the sub- 
sequent missionaries from Rome 'ire mo-t common name giren 
to them by the Hindoos of the countn.. is that of Xazarancc. Jfc- 
jnla. and more frequenth Sitrians, or .V tri'ince l[ap’la 

“ The Portuguezc were fond of bestowing upon them the name 
of St. Thome Christians, though tins appellation does not appear 
to hare been, or now to be, icn common amone-' ti emselres It 
originates probably from the chief ^bo settled the first colony of 
Synans on the coast, and who was, accordirg to their tradilion 
their first bishop, and foundc- ol their rchcon in these countries; 
-and whose name was Mat Tiiome This is corroborated b\ the 
cunons circumstance of their gnmg the name of Mar Thohe to 
every ecclesiastical chief, or bishop of theirs, although his real 
name be Joseph or Abeahah; not improbably in comphment 
to their first bishop and founder, for whom they have still a reh- 



cions veneration Hi*- arrival .mcl settlement on (lie const, may 
pt rli tp< nt a luluri period In' ascertained, with historical accuracy, 
to I) tu tala n pi ice dining the \iokiU pi r-ecution of the sect ot 
Ni ‘.■joi.tt *■ mith r Tm onus n s (In Suomi, or some turn after 
lhil tin bigotlul Portugal /e iiii'Moii iries laid hold of this name 
to ii m s the stot\ of the trni’il ol Sr Tiiom is tin \posllc in 
India who tin \ pr< li ndt d li id < omcrtul a "real nuinher ol idol- 
iti r- on tin i o ist ot M il di ir, and lftcrw arils on the other sitli of 
1 ndi i, is fir is Mnllui]>i>nr now St J'/wmt. whin In Miflercd mnr- 
tv rdoni 

■* Ml ti idiinnis mil M il ilnr ru ords agree, that the S3 run 
t hri'tt ms, or N 1 train 1 M ipd is, wire Know 11, and had been 
•cub d on tin M d ih ir t o ist lom, hi ton eitlnrthe \rahs or lews 
In iln Mdibir lii'torn s dn fint imntion ot a Suian colonv of 
tin t'nri'ti ni' t' in oh m tin mount Cocoon \ sc. os Pint mat, 
who pmli ibh lived in tin i\tli n nluri a wtallln S\rim mei- 
1 h nit, of (In 11 mu iilTin»Mr( vwwis, is said to li im landed 
a < hnii^iitiorr, win n In w is will ntuvul, and mdiui'il to settle, 
In ”0 it puuli^is or mo d to him l>\ the PjittMvt He* after- 
w inis mimid tun wiiis mu ol the* An;;, and one of some low 
r on h> whom In hid t ur\ mum runs protein, who .iftir Ins 
di ah li id e’i> a depute s ulmnt In- mlieiil 1 in e 

< M , find tg mi nu nt ion madt of two S\uan, or Chaldean 
In hops a ( 'mltiii or Qiii/'ini , about one hundred 3Cirs alter its 
found itiuti, wluri tint win i\lreuul> well ret ci veil In the rajah, 
mil pi 1 until d to build a chore li, wliuh was still o\tunl when C\- 
mtAi fust visited (,'uilnin The grants and privileges which the} 
ru 1 iv id from tin r >| di were engraved upon eoppi r plates, which 
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many centuries afterwards, were shewn to Archbishop de Meuezes 
at Tevalactii ce 

“ If one adds to these historical dales the name of Syrians 
retained by the St TI101116 Clmslians, their distinct features, and 
complexion somewhat fairer than the rest of the Malabars, the 
style of their budding, especially then churches, but above all, the 
gcner.d use of the Syrian, or rather Chaldman language, a Inch is 
still preseived in all their religious functions, even in those churches 
which have since embraced die Roman rite, and that to this day they 
take their Christian and family names from the S3 nan or Chaldman 
idiom, no doubt can remain but lhal the St Thomd Christians are 
ouginally a colony of Ncsionans, who fled from the dominion of 
the Greek emperors, after Theodosius the Second began to per- 
secute the followers of the sect ” 

41 They made at first some piosclytcs among the brahmins and 
Nan's, and weie on that account much respected b>’ the native 
princes, so that even at present thev' consider themselves equal in 
iank to either of the above two castes They arc m fact in much 
gt eater estimation amung the Hindoos than the Christians con- 
verted by the Porlugueze, and mostly picked up from the lowest 
caste Many of the St Thom6 Christians now presen e the man- 
ners and mode of life of the brahmins as to cleanliness, and 
abstaining fiom animal food 

“ We learn from the Portuguezc writers, that these Christians 
possessed upwards of one hundred villages, situated rnostty in the 
mountainous part of the southern division of Malabar Their ha- 
bitations were distinguished from those of the Hindoos by being 
mostly solid buildings, and collected m villages, not scattered and 
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dispersed ns those of the brahmins and Nmrs Thc\ obeyed their 
An hbishop, both in ecclcsi.istit.il and end matters, paying a verv 
moderate tribute to the difkrcnt ra|iihs in whose territory thc^ 
livid, who u rv hide inteiferid in their concerns M lien an> coin- 
p! nuts m end afl nrs wen preferred to the Archbishop, he used to 
appoint arbili itors or pulm s, whose suiteniewasfin.il, t hoy never 
conihmiud an\ person toeleuli, nnel most crimes were expiated 
with pirunnrs fines The t p.tiel no tithes to their clcrgv, bul.it 
we debugs the v ei/le re d the tenth of the nuirnngc gifts to their 
e lunches On these occasions this were ver_\ profuse and osten- 
t itions, mil eehbratcd their mijitials with gical jioinj), iL was tlicn 
pimnpillv tint the \ made t shew e»f the pnv lieges granted to 
tin m In one of the Pi at w us, as of the bride and bridegroom 
i id mg upon eleph mts, of having tin hair ornamented with flowers 
of gold, of intisie il iiistiuments, also of flags of eldleicnl colours 
e irried before them They all wore swords and targets, and some 
of them had lire locks, the v were great m lrhsmen, and from their 
ughtb veir frequented tin firing schools husbandry and Hade 
v ere the ir prim ip d eice upations, and, lie \l to the brahmins, the St 
Thome' Christi in* furnished the* gteatesl <pi. entity of pepper to the 
Porlngm /e 

•< {v to their re legions tenets, the\ followed generally the doc- 
trine of Kj s ron ins They aelimllec! no images of saints in their 
churches where the JJoh Cross alone was to be seen 'J'licy had 
onlv three s icranie nls. baptism, cneliansl, and the orders, and 
would not admit tr msiibstiiiitialion in the manner the Roman ca- 
tholics do T|ie*\ knew nothing of purgatory , and the saints lhc> 
s ml were not admitted to the presence of Goo, but were kept in 
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a thud place till the day of judgment Their priests were permitted 
to mairy, at least once in their life Their rite was the Chaldeean, 
or Syrian. 

“ The St Thome, or Syrian Christians, never claimed the par- 
ticular protection of either the Portugueze or Dutch, which the 
new Chnstians generally do, but considered themselves as subjects 
of the different rajahs m whose districts they Jived, and, as long 
as the old Hindoo system, and the former division of the country, 
undei a variety of petty lajalis, was piesened, they appear to have 
enjoyed the same degree of freedom, ease, and consideration, as 
the Nairs But when the rajahs of Travencore and Cochin had 
subjected to themselves all the petty iqjahs and chiefs, whose re- 
spective territories were situated within the lines of Travencore, 
thej r also overturned the whole political system established by 
Ciieruma Perumal, and by setting aside the immunities and 
privileges of the higher castes, they established a most oppressive 
despotism in the room of the former mild limited oligarchy, and 
we ought not to be much surprised to behold the present compa- 
latively wretched situation of these Syrian villages, since we see 
the brahmins and Nairs stnpt of their old prerogatives, and subject 
to almost the same oppressions and extortions ” 

Dr Claudius Buchanau, who visited the Syrian churches m 
1806, under the sanction of the Marquis Wellesley, confirms the 
preceding account, and has given an interesting and affecting de- 
tail of Ins reception by Mar Dionysius the bishop and the pastor 
of the Christian churches m Malabar he describes the venerable 
metropolitan, at the age of seventy-eight, m his episcopal mitre 
and crozier, as a man of highly respectable character, eminent for 
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meily legal power in Malabar, and when Vasco de Gama arrived 
at Cochin in 1503, he saw the sceptre once swayed by their xno- 
narchs At Udiamper is the Syrian church, at which Archbishop 
Menezes, fiom Goa, convened the synod of the Syrian clergy m 
1599, when he burned the Synac and Chaldaic books 

This well authenticated account of these churches affords many 
delightful sensations to a reflecting mind, and eminently displajs 
the protecting power of the heavenly Shepherd Numerous as the 
Syrian Christians now. are, they were former!}' a more extensive 
and flounshing body and vve have every reason to hope there 
will again be a glonous revival among a people so well prepared, 
a people who preserved a pure and spiritual worship when Europe 
was immersed in a gloom, emphatically styled the dark age The 
uncontroulcd power of Papal Rome had not then reached the Syrian 
churches in Tia\ encore they presen ed their independence, and 
remained for ages unmolested, until the maritime discovery of 
India bj de Gama aftei which, priests and inquisitors from Goa 
disturbed their peace, burnt their, unadulterated versions of the 
sacred scriptures, and compelled man}' of their churches to acknow- 
ledge the pope’s supremacy 

The extensive tract of country, now denominated the Malabar 
Province, having since the fall of Tippoo Sultan, formed part of 
the British empire m India, and been placed under the manage- 
ment of the Company’s servants, a more accurate and compre- 
hensive detail of the subjects slightly touched upon during my 
voyage on the Malabar coast, and residence m Travencore, will 
most probably be communicated to the public The pnde and 
insolence of the Naniboun brahmins and Nairs will be checked 
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them than fifty paces, and therefore they he lurking in certain 
shadows and dark places and marshes, lest they should suddenly 
chance to meet with them TTherefore when they come abroad, 
that they may be beard afar off, they ciy with a loud loice, that 
they may be heard of the same Bramini and 2sain; lest being 
suddenly betrayed, they should be put to death. 

“ The higher sort of these idolaters, to shew great courtesie and 
friendship one to the other, use sometimes to change wires, but 
the children remain with the first husband: they hare also divers 
other customs; for among some of them, one woman is mamed 
to seven husbands: when she hath brought forth a child, she 
may father it to which of them she hstelh, who may m no case 
refuse it 

“ TThen they pray to their idols m the morning before the sun- 
rise, they resort to tue pools or rivers to wash them Their weapons 
are certain crooked swords, bowes, and lances' lying along on the 
ground, they eat their meat out of a tray of copper, for spoons, 
thev use certain leaves of trees the ruder sort eat so filthily, that 
putting their foul hands into the pot. they take out nee by handfuls, 
and so thrust it into their mouths. Among the better sort the women 
have none other charge or care than to dress and beautify them- 
selves, for their husbands hke to haie them curiously washed, and 
perfumed with sundry sweet savours TThen these women go 
abroad, it is marvellous to behold how thev are behansed with 
jewels and precious stones, on their ears, arms, and legs 

" TThen the king, or any of the priests or gentlemen die, their 
bodies are burnt in a great fire, made of a pile of wood, then all 
the while they sacrifice unto the deni. TVhiles the bodies are burn- 
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ing, tlicj casl in the fire all manner of sweet savours, as aloes, 
i»3 rrh, frankincense, storax, sandal, coral, and innumerable other 
sweet gums, spices, and trees these make the fire much greater, 
increasing the flame bj reason of their gummosity the wife also 
of the burned king or priest standeth by the fire alone, without 
the company of any other nom.ni, lamenting and beating hei 
breast Within fifteen dn>s after, the vufc biddeth to a banquet 
all her husband's kinsfolks, and when they come at a day ap- 
pointed, the) go all to the place where her husband was burnt, 
and at the same hour of the night then comelli forth the wife, 
garnished with all her jew els, and best apparel in the same place 
is made a pit, no deeper than maj serve to receive the woman, 
I his jut is set about with reeds covered with silk, that the pit ma) 
not lie seen J 11 the mean tune a fire is made in the pit with 
sundrj sorts of sweet woods, and the wife, after that her guests 
have well banqueted, eatetli verj much of a certain thing called 
betel, which troublcth her mind, as though she was half mad, or 
drunken After the ceremonies arc finished, she takelli her leave 
of all her kinsfolks, and then with sudden outrage, and a loud cry, 
lifting up her hands, she hurlcth herself into the burning pit, 
which done, her kinsfolks, standing near unto the fire, cover her 
with little faggots of sweet wood, hurling also thereon much pilch, 
that the bodj may the sooner be consumed and except the wife 
should do this after the death of her husband, she should ever after 
be esteemed an evil woman, be haled of all men, and m fine, in 
danger to be slam both of her own kinsfolks and hei husband’s, 
and ihcrefoicshc goclh to it the more willingly The king himself is 
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present at these pompes, -which are not commonly used for all 
men, but only for kings, priests, and noblemen ” 

As no traces now remain of the ancient city of Calicut, it is 
impossible to speak of its magnificence when Vertomannus wrote, 
but, considering the wealth and power of the Mahomedans, and 
the splendour of their cities in the north of India at that period; 
many of which, as well as Bezenagur, the metropolis of the great 
Hindoo empire of Narsinga, the Roman traieller had just \isited, 
it is singular he should call Calicut the “ chiefest, and metropo- 
litan of all the cities of India, whose king in royal majesty ex- 
ceeded all the kings of the east, and was therefore in the Mala- 
bar language called Samory , or Zamorwe, that is to say, God on 
the earth 

That Calicut was the principal city m Malabar, and perhaps 
the greatest emporium in the east, there is little doubt, although 
now reduced to a stragging village of fishermen but as Verto- 
mannus describes the capital of Narsinga to be a city eight miles 
m circuit, and of proportionable wealth and grandeur, a monarch 
maintaining four hundred war elephants, and when he rode out or 
went a hunting, attended bj- six thousand horsemen, it appears 
extraordinary he should speak of Calicut m such high terms not 
so much of the city as the palace, which, he says, “ containeth no 
less than a mile in circuit, the wall is not high, the building is 
fair, with beams well joining the frame, clumsily wrought, and 
carved with the figures and shapes of deuls on every side What 
pearls and precious stones the King weareth upon him, cannot be 
expressed for the greatness of the thing, for doubtless it exceedeth 
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nil estimation although at the time of my being thcic, he was 
not given to |oy fulness, but lived in grief of mind, as well for llie 
wars which the Porlugals made against lnm, as for a grievous sick- 
ness, nevertheless Ins cars, arms, hands, legs, and feet, were so 
beautilull) and richly garnished with all sorts of jewels and pre- 
cious stones that it cannot lit; spoken II is treasure is esteemed 
so immeasurable, that it cannot be contained in two wonderful 
great rooms, it consistcth of precious stones, plates of gold, and 
abo so much coined gold, as may sufiice to lade a bundled mules, 
as their Rmmnu report, to whom it is best known this ticasuie 
was gathered and reserved by twelve kings before him, and con- 
tains besides a coder of three spans m length, and two in breadth, 
lull of only precious stones, of price inestimable ’’ 

“ In the hall of the palace arc seen ten or twelve candlesticks, 
very fair, and of cunning workmanship, much like unto goodly 
(omit. mis, and of the height of a man In each of them arc divers 
vessels, and m every vessel three candles light, of two spans long, 
and great plenty of oil 

“ The king of Calicut and Ins people are given to idolatry', and 
serving of the devil he hath a chapel m Ins palace where he wor- 
ships him, the entrance is by a door of wood, garnished with 
carved work, containing divers monstrous forms and shapes of 
devils In the midst of the chapel is a scat of majesty made ol 
copper, with also a devil of copper silting on it this devil hath on 
his head a crown, after the manner of the Bishop of Rome, but 
this hath overplus four horns, his mouth gaping, with four notable 
teeth, a deformed nose, louring and grim eyes, a threatening look, 
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crooked "hands like a flesh hook, and feet not much unlike the 
feet of a cock a monster horrible and fearful to behold They 
sacrifice a cock to lnm once a week, they kill the cock with a 
silver knife, and the knife also being rayed with blood, they put 
often in the fire, that no part of the blood be lost. When the 
king hath left eating, the priests carry away all that is left to cer- 
tain crows, which they keep for the purpose these crows are 
therefore esteemed holy, and it is not lawful for any man to hurl 
them When the king marries, the queen is first appropriated to 
the chief brahmin, to whom the king giveth fifty pieces of gold: 
which they say is one cause, that after the death of the king, if he 
have any male children living, they succeed not to the kingdom; 
for of ancient law and custom the sceptre pertaineth to the king's 
sislei’s sons When the king goeth a hunting the Bramim keep 
the queen at home, and remain near about her, for there is no- 
thing more acceptable to the king than that the priests should so 
keep company with the queen " 

Many of these singular customs of the high caste of the Ta- 
muri Raja, or Zamorin, mentioned by Vertomannus, are confirmed 
by Dr Francis Buchanan, nho travelled in this country three 
hundred years afterwards sic transit gloria mundi! for so altered 
is the whole sysLein within that space, that the present Zamorin, 
instead of possessing the power, Avealth, and dignity of his ances- 
tor, is leduced to a cypher, and subsists on a pension from the 
English East India Company Notwithstanding his degrada- 
tion and poverty, Dr Buchanan says, that all the males of 
his family are called Tamburans, and all the ladies Tamburetti, 
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appellations of lngli distinction as the tannin pretend to be of a 
higher rank than the brahmins, and to be inferior only to the m- 
\isiblc gods, a pretension th.il was acknowledged by his subjects, 
but which is held as abominable by the brahmins All the chil- 
dren of the Tanilnirctti, or females of the family, are still of the 
higlicsi dignity these ladies arc generally impregnated by Nam- 
lnin brahmins, for any intercourse between them and their hus- 
bands would lie reckoned scandalous they live in the houses of 
their brothers, and the eldest man of the family is the Tnmun 
ni|nli, called by Europeans the zamorin 
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island then belonging to the Mahrattas, we obtained a passport 
from the Pundit for our journej', and crossing a narrow arm of 
the sea u hick dn ides Bombay from Salselte, proceeded in palan- 
quins towards the caves Our party consisted of six English gen- 
tlemen, a small escort, and numerous attendants, which were as 
necessary on this excursion as m the former journej- in the Con- 
can, from being obliged to carry beds, provisions, and every thing 
wanted, on the heads of the villagers 

The first part of the road was through salt marshes and nce- 
fields, with few trees, or interesting objects at sun-set we’ ascended 
a pleasant hill, and took up our quarters in a Porlugueze church, 
near an extensive lake, bordered by mango-trees, the pnest did 
every thing for our accommodation, partook of our supper, and at 
midnight left us to repose in his spacious dormitory. 

At day-break next morning we renewed our journej to ano- 
ther church, five miles from the principal excavation. the country 
improved m beauty and fertility ; its produce chiefly consisting 
of nce-fields, mango groves, and palmyra trees After breakfast 
we proceeded towards mountains of difficult ascent, through 
narrow rocky paths rendered almost impervious by thickets and 
jungle grass, through which our palanquin bearers could not pene- 
trate, and we finished the journey on foot. 

At noon we reached the great temple, excavated at some dis- 
tance from the summit of a steep mountain, m a commanding 
situation. This stupendous work is upwards of ninety feet long, 
thirty-eight wide, and of a proportionable height, hewn out of the 
solid rock, and forming an oblong square, with a fluted concave 
roof, the areais dmded into three aisles by regular colonnades,. 
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from the long inscriptions on the square pillars at the entrance; 
the characters were obsolete, and had not been deciphered when 
I lelt India 

The following are the exact dimensions of the large temple, or 
principal excavation at Salsette 

Length of the interior, ninety-one feet, six niches 
Breadth, thirty-eight feet. 

Depth of the portico, twelve feet. 

Portico-wall, or support of rock, five feet 
Front-wall, or support of rock, three feet 
Area, twenty-eight feet. 

Outer-wall, or support of rock, two feet eight inches 

The length of the whole temple, portico and area, leading to 
it, is one hundred and forty-two feet two inches 

After remaining some hours m the large temple, we proceeded 
further up the mountain by a flight of steps hewn in the rock, 
and continued to the summit By various intricate paths they 
lead to smaller excavations, most of which consist of two rooms, a 
portico and benches, cut m the rock to each is annexed a cistern 
of water of about three cubic feet, also hewn in the rock, for the 
preservation of rain water; which we found very cool and grate- 
ful after a sultry walk. 

Some of these excavations are larger and better finished than 
others, a few in their general effect resemble the principal temple, 
though inferior in size and decoration. The whole appearance 
of this excavated mountain indicates it to have had a city hewn m 
its rocky sides capable of containing many thousand inhabitants* 
the largest temple was doubtless their principal place of worship; 
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the <nin]]rr, on the same plan, inferior dcwnls, the rest were ap- 
propriated as dwellings for the inhabitants, differing m size and 
accommodation according to their respective ranks in society, or, 
as is still more probable, these habitations were the abode of reli- 
gions brahmins and their pupils when India was the nurse of 
nrt and science, and the nations of Europe were involved in igno- 
rance and barbarism 

Smiihe> lias introduced these excavations, with good effect, 
into the “Curse of Kchama,'’ which, however extravagant, con- 
tains many true pictures of oriental scenery 


" In wi'ilcdc tlif ancient lemplea Wood, 
Onee rnount « nil mtlramrnli and ton;;, 
And t-'iVmn d»eee of fen irr multitude) 

Now si the wcarv apci pan aton£, 
Hrirm* no voice Ur of the ocean flood, 

V Vinci) loan for cvrr on llic nrwlrvt ihorctj 
Or, tmtinp tlicir tobtarp coin, 

The lonely teund of umdi, iliat mow around, 
Aeconbmt to the mclaneholp wivcj 
lhfh our lirad, tubhme, 

Tlie tmf htp pate "s’! • waned roof vat tprcad, 
Dwarflnp Ilie punjr pile* ofjounjprr time 
With tlie deeda of djpt of pore 
Tlie ample roof wat tculptur d o cr. 

And romp n pod tile form there met the epe, 

And mnnpan emblem dark of mpWerp 

Such teat the citp, whose tupeib abodet 
Seem d rcoop d bp punti for the immortal podt, 
Note nil It tilencc dread. 

Silence profound and dead, 

Tlie ercrliiUn[;»tiUiic'i of the deep!" 
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The summit of this wonderful mountain commands an exten- 
sive view, the island of Salselte appears like a map around the 
spectator, presenting a fine champaign of nee fields, cocoa-groves, 
villages, and cattle, woody hills and fertile vales the surround- 
ing mountains foim a fore-ground of grey rocks, covered with 
trees, or hollowed into gloomy caverns, the haunt of tigers, ser- 
pents, bats, and bees, in immense swarms, the horizon is bounded 
on the south by the island of Bombay with the harbour and ship- 
ping, east by the continent, north by Bassein and the adjacent 
mountains, and west by the ocean In various parts of Salsette 
are romantic \iews, embellished by the ruins of Portugueze 
churches, convents, and villas, once laige and splendid, but suf- 
fered to decay since the Mahrattas conquered the island 

The enjoyment of the picturesque and fertile scenery of Sal- 
sette is interrupted by the tigers which infest the mountains and 
descend to the plains they not only prey upon the sheep and oxen 
near the villages, but sometimes cany oil' the human species 
Dunng our short stay, a poor woman gathering fuel on the skirts 
of a wood, laid her infant on the grass, when a tiger sprung from 
the cover and carried it to his den, m sight of the wietched 
mother* 

Another of these ferocious animals prowling in a garden near 
Tannah, the capital of the island, suddenly put Ins head and 
fore-feet through the small window of a summer house where a 
friend of mine was sitting Alarmed at his danger, he kept his eye 
stedfastly fixed on the enemy, rightly judging that the aperture 
was too small for the admission of his body, the gentleman then 
ran speedily to the house, and returning immediately with two or 
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leaching nearly from the floor to the roof, a height of fifteen feet* 
it represents the triad deity m the Hindoo mythology, Brahma, 
Vts/moo, and Seeva, in the characters of the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer, the middle face displays regular features and a mild 
and serene character, the towering head-dress is much orna- 
mented, as are those on each side, which appear m profile, lofty 
and richly adorned with jewels the countenance of Vishnoo has 
the same mild aspect as Brahma the visage of Seeva is very 
different, seventy and revenge, characteristic of his destroy- 
ing attribute, are strongly depicted; one of the hands embraces 
a large cobra de capello, while the others contain fruit, flowers, 
and blessings for mankind, the lotos and pomegranate are easily 
distinguished The lotos, so often introduced into the Hindoo 
mythology, forms a pnncipal object in the sculpture and paintings 
in their temples, is the ornament of their sacred lakes, and the 
most conspicuous beauty in their flowery sacrifices Whether the 
Bah-putras, or Pahboth a kings, mentioned in Alexander’s invasion 
of India, were the same with the more ancient dynasty of Bali- 
putra, or Batah-putra, is, perhaps, not yet determined, but the 
Bhagavata mentions one of the titles of Maha-Bah, the founder of 
that dynasty, to have been Maha-padma, Pati-Nanda, the “ Great 
Loi d of the Lotos ” 

The lotos is often seen in the Egyptian and Grecian sculpture; 
and that a triad deity was an object of worship m the mythology 
of those ancient nations is an hypothesis well supported in Mau- 
rice's Indian Antiquities 

On either side of the Elephanta triad is a gigantic figure lean- 
ing on a dwarf, an object frequently introduced m these excava- 
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English officer at Butcher’s island, whither we repaired e\ery 
ciening, and returned on the following morning to revisit the Ele- 
phanta, as the nocturnal damps render it dangerous to sleep m 
the caierns, and the cottages of the natu es cannot accommodate 
Europeans 

I do not wish to insinuate from this gentleman’s surprize and 
delight in the caverns of the Elephanta, that he placed the Hindoo 
sculptuic m competition with the Grecian temples and statues, 
it was the general effect which struck him Howei er these gigantic 
statues, and others of similar foim, in the caves of Elora and 
Salselte, maj astonish a common obseiver, the man of taste looks 
m lain for proportion of form and expression of countenance 

The Elephanta caves especial cause admnation when we 
contemplate the immensity of the undertaking, the number of 
ai tificcrs employed, and the extraordinary genius of its first pro- 
jector, in a country until lately accounted rude and barbnious, by the 
now -enlightened nations of Europe It is a work which would be 
admired by the curious, had it been raised fiom a foundation, like 
other slructuies, but when w r e consider it is hewn inch by inch in 
the hard and solid rock, we cannot but be astonished at the 
conception and completion of the undertaking In Egjpt are 
manj excavations similar to those m IJmdoslan, which, with gieat 
reason, arc supposed to be denied from the same origin, nor is it 
cxtrai agant to pronounce, with Maurice, that the caves of Ele- 
phanta bear a great resemblance to what was exhibited in vision 
to the prophet Ezekiel, when, looking in, he saw eveiy loitn of 
creeping things, and abominable beasts, and all the idols of the 
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miH i, in l' diMtiilii' i hirli m. 'ml to lino bull introdllild 
. ih l vnl ii luiiid ' h o.i \ir i limn on- llu pum iplt , ml must 

Ml r I I to tl ■ ojiMM'ill III St W till till llllll' til it “till nii'Uri- 

i ,lt*i Mt'.)' nil t ' iiii m lin ’ tin Mil.; ir noti mi ofiii.m ri d substances, 
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\\ « 1 i 'j t « i*\ lit 1 i <■ i lint) In • »', 

mditri i! in on <1 tin loi't iiiioih: tin iiu it tit', nnd ionic of tlir 
most ( nli lilt i i d i in mu' tin modi ni', to In In ve tlnl the whole 
r i Muni u." t Ml - i iniiurj\ ili mi .i work, b\ winch tin Infinite 
11 n «lu* i' pit i ul it ill Inin ' mil in .ill pi hi'' exhibits to the 
mi n ot In' 1 1 « Mini s t m i ul pi n i plums, like a wouderlul pit l tire 
,, r l„, ,, imi'tr di\ .i\ ' \ nnd, \ct nliuivs iiinlorii). so lli.it nil 
l.orii's uni tin ir ipnhtu ' < \i't, nulled, to inn wise and useful 
pnrpu i , uni < x* ' onl\ is ( ir ns tin \ ut< pirmud, i tlioori no 
P-s p mi' tli iii sulilniu .ind .is difli ri lit from ,in v principle of 
*itlu I'ln, us tin liri'.diti si *iin-slinic ililli rs fi oin the blackest nnd- 
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night This illusive operation of the deity the Hindoo philoso- 
phers call m&ya, or deception " 

The above is extracted from the argument of the hymn to 
Narayena, one of the most sublime and beautiful compositions in 
any language, translated by our great orientalist the first stanza 
represents the sublimest attributes of the Supreme Being, and the 
three forms in which they most clearly appear to us, pover, wis- 
dom, and goodness, or, m the language of Orpheus and Ins disci- 
ples, love. I shall only copy the first stanza of this divine poem, 
and the concluding lines, although every part of it would delight 
a refined and pious mind, and enlighten the most obscure recesses 
appropriated to such an object of worship 

The Spirit of God, called Narayena, or moving on the zvater, 
has a multitude of other epithets in the Sanscrit, the principal of 
which are introduced in different parts of the hymn 

U1MN TO NARAYEhTA 

Stirit of spirits, who, through ereiy part 
Of space expanded and of endless time. 

Beyond the stretch of labouring thought sublime, 

Badst uproar into beauteous order start. 

Before heaven was, tbou art 
Ere spheres beneath us roll d or spheres above. 

Ere earth .n firmamental ether hung, 

Thou satst alone, till through thy mystic lote. 

Things unexisting to existence sprung. 

And grateful descant sung 
What first impeU d thee to exert thy might ? 

Goodness unlimited What glorious light 
Thy pouer directed 3 wisdom without bound 
What prov d it first ? Oh 1 guide my fancy right; 



Oh* n it* frum ctimb roui £nrjnd 
My t^nil in r pH rc dro rn d, 

TIol fn 1 cm it miv ' irnn v r>~i of fire, 

>c* il»o*j wlo mly \ no * it thoti only czn\i m ptre 1 


Mr t-nl fl'n »*b d ()vt nly l^in J no.rj, 
Of* I r rrp cn» Onr *b*ir retire*’ 

\\ I <— »*r cr-~r o’ ^rct nr-y njmrnt Ctrai 
^LTt l» — rr d^mc tlmr f crrc, 

Ilr-p |b^** 1-* u lh- r cen^yj 
I i „-s 1 f»i “i" ■u rM» I ' tew no mre 

Gpd p*’ 1 ! 1 pc'cr ir Gon nrly I adcr 1 


\ nnouv nn the con|t clures of d’ \nquitcl, Niebuhr, and other 
trusillcrs, respecting these cistrns, hut none satisfarlors , tlie 
*uxlio- ot tin Inch in \ntiquitic«, and scseral writers si ho have rc- 

0 ntK puhli'lu d the lr nn cMiltiIioii'- arc more c\pl m.itor) Before 

1 piom d to th it part of the subject, I > -!i dl transcribe Dr Triers 
e ntt tl nnitiL' account of Ins tmt to the eveasated mountains at 
^ ilntlt, innlurs before I m« them 

“ Cuno'itv lr d me to \ nit the island of Canorem, or Salsctlc, 
nor vint 1 alone, some of the heM qu ihls on the nl ind of Bom- 
ham Inmc h tl In tin nmr desire joined them^hes with me 
vt cim d a trim of ho~ » p il mepims and tenants, v Inch were 
fe.ncd over Iv-fore in. md vc coming ‘oon after, e-erc met bj 
some tat ml v "s of tic consent of Jouits, and conducted to the 
fathers, uho det lined m till iftcrnoon In a staleis banquet, shev- 
,n 2 tn the cn ilits of the church and college, dncrting us both 
villi instrument d mil socal music, and sere good vine, and 
v litres cr s c came afterwards, v c rcccised, bs the findness of the 
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padre-superior, presents of the best fruits and wines, and whatever 
we wanted 

“ Here, not adjoining to an) town, in a sweet air, stood a mag- 
nificent rural chuicli, in the waj to which, and indeed all up and 
down this island, are pleasant aldeas, or counlrj seals of the gen- 
try, where they h\e like petty monarchs, all that is born on the 
ground being theirs, holding them m a perfect stale of villainage, 
they being lords paramount (It may peihaps be necessar) lor 
me to remark, that the island of Salsetle belonged at that time to 
the crown of Portugal ) 

Prom hence, when we had bailed, the same night we tra- 
velled easily to Magatana, using our fow ling-pieces all the waj , being 
here presented with rich game, as peacocks, doves, and pigeons, 
chilrels or spotted deei W hen we came to the town, two several 
churches strove to receive us wc accepted of one, and as soon 
as we came in, the servitors fetched us warm water to wash our 
feet, which was \er) refreshing, it put us in mind of Lot’s couitesy 
to the angels Tins night we fared well next morn before break 
of day we directed our steps to the ancienlh tamed, but now 
ruined city of Canorein the way to it is so delightsome, I thought 
Iliad been in England, fine arable, pasluie, and coppices thus 
we passed five miles to the foot of the lull on which the cit) stands, 
and had passed half a mile ihiougli a thick wood, peopled by 
apes, tigeis, wild buffaloes, and jackals heie were some flocks 
of pai roquets. 

When we alighted, the sun began to mount the horizon over 
the lulls, and under our feet, as if he had newly bathed lus fiery 
coursers* there appealed the mouth of a tauk, or aqueduct, out 
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of. \ roil*, whose steaming breath was vciy hoi, bill water cold 
from heme it is ihnueght (lie whole city to be supplied with water, 
for ,i* wi ascend, we find sucli places, where eonvement, filled 
w ith 1 in pul wall r, not over-matched in India if it be so, as I 
Know not how to contradict H, th.it it should have its cui rent up- 
ward'- through the haul rocks artificially cut, the world cannot 
p ir illt I so wondcilul a water-course I loin lienee the passage is 
nm t*\ and man cssiblt lot more than two abicast, till we conic to 
the iil\, .ill cut out ol a roil*, while is presented Vulcan’s foige, 
supported li\ two mil'll! > colossus, belle d in the middle with two 
"lolii « Ke\l a temple with a beautiful frontispiece, not unlike 
the portti o of St Paul s west gale within the pinch on each side 
stand two monstrous gi mis, where two lesser and one great gate 
give i noble inlrmei it can receive no light but at the doors 
ami windows ol tin porch, wherein iL looks more solemnly the 
roof is arc hid s ( , mmg to be liorn up by huge pillars of the same 
rock some lound, some square, tlmty-four in number, ancl the 
eornui work ol elephants, horses, lions At the upper end it 
rounds like t bow ne.u where stands a gieat ofiei lory somewhat 
o\ il, tin hod \ of it without pillars, they only making a narrow 
pm/ 'a about, h a' mg the nave open it may be an hundred feet 
in length, in height si\|\ feet oi more 

“ llevond this, l>\ the same molt-ItU indusliy, w ns w orbed out 

a ( onrt of judicature , (as those going to show it will needs give it 

/ 

names) or plai i ol audience fifty feet scpiarc, all bcsluck with 
imagery, well engiaven aeeoulmg to old sculpture On the side 
ovei ngnnst the door, sat one supcrmtciidunl, to whom the brahmin 
who went with us paid great reverence, not speaking of him with- 
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out a token of worship, whom he called Jogce, or ihe holy man: 
under this the nay being made into handsome marble steps, are 
the king’s stables, not different from the fashion of our noblemen’s 
stables, only at Lhe head of every stall seems to be a dormitory, 
or place for devotion, with images, 11111011 gave occasion to doubt 
it e\er foi that end, or raLlici made for an heathen seminary of 
devotees, and these their cells or chapels, and the open place their 
common hall, or school moic aloft stood the king’s palace, 
large, stalely, and magnificent, surrounded with lesser of the 
nobility 

“ To see all would require a month’s tune, but that we might 
see as much as \\ e could in our allotted time, we got upon the 
highest part of the mountain, where we feasted our e}cs with in- 
numerable entrances of these cone} -burrows, but could not sec 
one quarter part Whose labour this should be, or for what pur- 
pose, is out of memory but this place by the gentiles is much 
adored some contend for Alexander, and, as a proof, think they 
have said enough, when it is leccived by tradition, that a gieat 
gap w'as cut by him out of a solid rock to make this an island 
but this is contradictory to the story delivered of Alexander, that 
he sailed up the Indus, and encountered king Porus, of whom 
some little remains may be collected, they speaking of that king by 
the name of Por, 111 Cambaia 

“ Returning to Magatana, we spent some days in riding about 
the country, which we found eveiy where provided with churches 
The chief city of this island is Tanaw% in which are seven churches 
and colleges, the chiefest one of the Pauhstines the houses tiled, 
but low here are made good stuffs of silk and cotton. The Por- 



(nc i !•> suffer none but chmtiuns bore, it has no mors, only inlets 
I rout tin* M_.t, but good springs from tbc rocks, tiic ground ex- 
colb nth b rule, either ol itsi It, or In (lie cure of the inhabitants, 
tb it it mi Ids com! i.ihbngis, rob worts, and better radishes than 
iur I u'l m« boMib s gulden JrnM, liero .ire incomparable u.ilcr- 
ini lo, is, ind omons .is sue 1 1 ,md as \\< II lasted as an apple, and 
1 or tin n ilnril crow th ot tin soil, it is know n not only to supph 
tin id|oinni" is| mils, but (ioa aho it is more than twenty miles 
m h ncth, and vuult in nreumfi reiue ” 

Dr Friers .mount of the cxiamtid mountains at Salsctle, 
md tlu tiinpbs at tin Lb plianta, (hough icry entertaining, throw 
no light on thur nnyn 1 did not purMii Ins loutc of Alexander, 
is it is fon it'll to tin sulijiet, and it appears almost ridiculous to 
iih lit ion theopimon i.ftho'etraielb rs w ho conjecture the excaiations 
to h no Ik on much in the reign of Solomon, by artists who sailed 
in his til'd from JVuni-gelicr to Oplnr, for the commodities of 
I mil i . mil as a proof of this assertion, point out a sculptured 
group at tin I'leplianta, where they pretend to trace the story of 
tin tell brill d pulgmi lit of that monarch in the ease of the two 
harlots this is too groundless for discussion Many attribute 
thi in to Alexander, as rcmniked by Dr Frier, but after crossing 
tin Indus, and interim; tbc Punjab, that country watered by flic 
riu is tin Macedonian hero made little progress into the southern 
proi mi is of Hindustan, for, on the banks of the mcr Chelum, or 
Jbiuli, the unciinl Ilyduspis, he was opposid by Poms, the In- 
dian so criign, as appears from Arrian’s history , taken from the 
lonraab ot Aristobulus, Nearelms, and the oilier generals who ac- 
i iimp mud Alexander the hardships his i derail Greeks lull un- 
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dereoac in their marches during Lhcramj sermon, made them refuse to 
advance further, although lie doubtless meant to h.ne extended his 
conquests to the banks of the Ganges The mcr IJvphaMS, novr 
called the Bevah. was the boundary of his march from Persia, from 
thence hecommcnced his return to that 1- ingdom and there he erected 
several monuments in memory of his achicvcmi nt 1 - Xcarchus fitted 
out a fleet of near two thousand vessels, of various si^e and con- 
struction, on the Bhdaspcs, a brand) of the Indus, with which lie 
entered that noble river, and follov mg its stream to the ocean, 
proceeded bj the Persian gulph to the Luphrates, w hile Alexander 
himself returned, with the remainder of his arm} through Persia. 
Die other parts of Ilindoslan had then remained unpenetraled b} 
the conqueror; this would abundant!} disprove all connexion be- 
tween these works and Alexanders expedition, did not the total 
absence of an} tiling Grecian in the side of architecture, or the 
character of the mv lliological figures preclude ain such idea. 

Sir Charles Mulct's judicious remarks on the excavations at 
Ellora, which are similar, and most probabh contemporary with 
those at Salscttc and the Llephanla. throw considerable light on 
these wonderful productions; although in his letter to Lord Teisn- 
mouth he does not alio/ his inquiries to have been cntireJv satis- 
factory. “ Doubtless thev are the works of people whose religion 
and mjtholog} were parch Hindoo, and most of the excavations 
carry strong marks of dedication IoMviidew. as the presiding 
deity. The fanciful analogies of some travellers, (particularly 
that attributed to the eight-handed figure of Veet Bidder, hold- 
ing up rajah Dctz in one hand, and a drawn sword in the other, 
with the famous judgment of SolomoD) now vanish, and wc no 



luncu 'uk lorcoloims ol Ji r. s, Egypt inn*, rjhiopians, or Plicm- 
ci'Vi*. to supercede tlic more nitioii.il mode of accounting for such 
noth'- m the enthusiastic l.ihour .ttul in^cnuitx of the natixes of 
llu inuntrx I)\ which means the wonder is at hast simplified " 

“ I lit diflirtiirc of the nw upturns m some ol the cax ex, from 
tin prt'inl Known ihamctti' ol Hindustan, 111.13 lie objected to 
lilt ir In ins; tin produce of Hindoo artists, but it is well known 
th it Hit' form ition ol It Her- underlines iirc.it chances in the course 
of net"-, mi! tint stub is the case with inspect to the c\ca\ nlions on 
the Mi-li rn suit* of India, max be f.nrlx inferred, from the difii- 
eultx with which the mucinous Mr Charles W ilkms traced and 
reconnd, ns 1 luxe bet 11 informed, sonic inscriptions m the 
nt iglibouihood ol C>h\a But 1 am imbued to think that we are 
not snfiirit'iillx arqu unied with the t liaractcrs of the south of In- 
dia, sui li as the TtimUolc, Ante, Kami tin, and Ttlinghcc, to pro- 
nounce on their aflimlx to those in tin escalations, which will be 
full x submitted to tht s(culin\ of the learned in an intended pub- 
ht Hum In Mr \\ ale', whose fine taste, mastcrlx pencil, and laud- 
able nidustrx, are inentiomdin nix former letter, lie has already 
mult eri it |)ro!ircss 111 sui h a colli rtion of these wonderful anti- 
(jinlu s, m tin ol tin m hitherto milliard of bj Europeans, and first 
tb'foxert d In his inquiries as with the addition of those at Ellora, 
will it onct t nuige and satisfy the expectations ol the learned and 
tin 1 urimis 

“ Thouiih 1 line mentionid mx persuasion that the generality 
of the exun Hums I haxc seen, not 011I3 at Ellora, but elsewhere, 
an dedicated to M ximi w , jet I do not mean thereby to aban- 
don an idea, that the most northerly eaxes ol Ellora, occupied by 
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the silting and standing figures, are the works of the Sewias or 
Juttees, who bj the brahmins are esteemed schismatics, and 
whose sect, called Shawulc, is very numerous in Guzerat The tenets, 
observances, and habits of the Sewias are peculiar and, in many 
points, very different from other Hindoos Then adoration of the 
deity is conveyed through the mediation of Admaui and Paris- 
naut, the visible objects of their woiship, personified as a naked 
man, sitting or standing This sect is supposed to be of a compa- 
latively modern origin, if so, and if the foregoing hypothesis of 
the dedication of the temples to then idol, be admitted, the limit 
of their possible antiquity follows, but without ascertaining, or 
affecting that of the others ” 

“ Whether we consider the design, or contemplate the execu- 
Lion, of these extiaordinary works, we are lost m wonder at the 
idea of forming a vast mountain into almost eternal mansions 
The mythological symbols and figures throughout the whole, leave 
no room to doubt their owins their existence to lehgious zeal the 
most powerful and most universal agitator of the human mind ” 

Sir Charles Mai el’s account of the temple at Ellora was pre- 
ceded in the Asiatic researches by a description of the excavations 
at the island of Elephanta, by Mr Goldingham, whose investiga- 
tions corroborate Sir Chailes's so far as to piovc that neither Egyp- 
tians, Jews, nor Gieeks, had any share m the undei taking 

Mi Goldinghain’s descriptions of the several compartments 
of figures and of the detached baths and temples, aie veiy accu- 
rate, and discriminated wuth judgment, he justly supposes the 
tuple bust to be a personification of the three grand Hindoo attri- 
butes of that Being for whom the ancient Hindoos entei tamed the 



most profound xeneratum, and ol whom they had the mosl sub- 
lime conceptions The middle head represents Brahma, or the 
neitne attribute, that on the lelt \ ishmi, or the preserving, and 
tin head on the right, Si\a, or tin destructive or changing ntlri- 
Inite 'I he future with one breast appeals to be a repicsent.ition 
ol the eonsoil ol Six a exhibiting the active power of her lord, 
not onl> as Bawam, or courage, but as Isani, 01 the goddess of 
niturc, considered ns male and lemale, and presiding oxcr-gcnc- 
r ition, and also as Durga Hire we find the bull of Isvv ara (one 
ofSiv is n lines), and the figure bearing Ins trisule 01 Indent The 
bi .milled ligure on the ole pliant is Camn.or the Hindoo god ol love, 
the figure with lour heads supporli'd by birds, is a representation 
of Bnihm i, and that with tour arms mounted on the shoulders of 
mother, is \ i-lnm The two principal figures m the mehc to the 
lift, re pie ‘■ent, perhaps, Siva and Ins goddess as Pan all, with 
Brahma and \ i-hnti m the bach ground 

lbe leirilu figure with eight arms has been supposed by some 
to lepre sent Sdomon tlire atenmg to divide the harlot’s child, 
<ithe i" suppose it to be the lx rani Cimsa attempting the life of the 
mlnnt god Crislina when fostered In the beidsinan Ananda But 
m tins, ilu third attribute, or the desiren er m action, is too well 
ic pre-ente el to be mistaken the distant scene, where the smaller 
figures ippiar m elistiess and pain, is perhaps the infernal 
regions The figuies, male and female, sitting, with a bull couch- 
ing at the feel of the former, are Siv i and Ins goddess, and thus 
they .ire r< presented in the temples of the present day The figure 
with the human body and elephant's bead, cannot be mistaken 
for mij other than G.m 6 sn, the Hindoo god of wisdom, and the 
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first-born of Siva, and the lingam is a sufficient testimony of 
Siva’s having piesided in this ancient Hindoo temple 

Mr Goldingham does not allempL to deduce the sera of the 
fabrication of this wonderful structure, but a considerable light 
is thrown on the subject by Mr Wilford, whose erudition has been 
conspicuously displayed m the transactions of the Asiatic Society 
He has discoiered some of the inscriptions in the caves at Salsette 
to be the pure Sanscrit dialect, and the characters, though un- 
couth and barbaious, of the same language, others again are en- 
graved in an ancient vernacular dialect, and in characters denied 
from the original, or primeval Sanscrit, since they are established 
on the same elements, although veiy different in form Irom those 
at present in use The subject of these inscriptions would per- 
haps ha\e been of little importance, had they not led to a very 
valuable discovery of ancient alphabets, which may hereafter 
facilitate the deciphering of other inscriptions of greater conse- 
quence 

j 

In the literature of India there is no legend more celebrated 
than the wars of the Kooroos and Pandoos, the sons of Delra- 
rashtra and Pandoo, for the dominion of Hmdoslan — a subject 
which has given birth to the Mahabarat, a poem that, among the 
Hindoos, has the credit of dnine inspiration, and which Mr 
Hastings has compared with the Iliad of Homer 

Detrarashlra and Pandoo were the sous of Veeclreetraveerga, 
who was succeeded in the empire by Pandoo in consequence of 
his elder brother being incapacitated by blindness Detrarashtra 
is said to have bad a hundred sons, of whom Doorgadun was the 
eldest, -and in fact the representative of that branch of the family 
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been engraven on rocks and stones by Vcdura and Vyasa, the 
fnends of the Pandoos, communicating to them, by their means, 
such intelligence as was necessary to their safet} , consoling them 
in their misfortunes, and warning them against the arts of Door- 
gadun 

These transactions are supposed to ha\e happened in the com- 
mencement of Kalee Toug, a period between four thousand eight 
hundred, and fit e thousand 3 ears ago and some of the most respect- 
able Hindoos of the present da}',entei lain a firm com iction that these 
inscriptions are the authentic works ofVedum and Vjasa It may 
be interesting to the loters of Hindoo literature to be informed 
that this Vjasa is the reputed author of the Puranas 

Such is the recent account of those inscriptions, and certainly 
there are man} r corroborating circumstances in the sculpture, espe- 
cially in the caves at the Elephanla, to strengthen this opinion, 
and particularly so at Monl-pesscr, or Mundip Isbwur, on Salsette: 
at a little distance from whence there still remain six obelisks, m 
tolerable presen ation On some of them is a representation, in 
basso-relievo, of sea and land battles, the \essels engaged in a 
furious combat are extremely well represented on others are 
caned the emblems of peace, and similar subjects, which may 
perhaps relate to the sera just mentioned 

Before I conclude my account of these excavations, I must 
not omit the sinking resemblance which has been obsened between 
them and the sculptured grottos in Egj'pl, a circumstance which 
seems to imply that either the Eg} ptians copied from the Hindoos, 
or the Hindoos from them, the former is now' generally allowed 
Not far from the city of Assuan, the ancient Syen desenbed bj r 
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then unknown, manuscripts were perishing, but the rock was per- 
manent On an adamantine rock, therefore, did the pious prince 
wish that Ins words might be engraved, the characters filled up 
with lead, and lemain indelible for ever! AH this must certainly 
allude to a custom then known most probably the written moun- 
tains in Arabia, the very country in which they lived, weie extant 
at the time, and familiar to Ins hearers 

Engraving on stones was generally practised in Egypt their 
hieroglyphics weie cut in the hardest granite, the obelisks were 
sculptured in intaglio, filled with cement of various colours, which 
is probably vvliat our translator have meant by lead These me- 
morials brought into Europe by the Roman emperors, the remains 
of excavated hills and sculpluied rocks still extant in Egypt, 
united with the accounts of the Greek historians, undoubtedly 
prove the antiquity of works sumlai to those in India The 
written mountains of Arabia appear to be a strong confirmation 
that such memorials were not uncommon in those early ages The 
characters engraved on the portals of the excavated mountains in 
Hindostan, and the adjacent locks, have very lately been deci- 
phered I copied several lines from the entrance of the caves of 
Canara, which were then pronounced obsolete, and past finding 
out Mr Wilfoid has proved the contrary Possibly, in this en- 
lightened age, the characters on the Arabian mountains may yet 
be explained 

In the bishop of Clogher’s account of the written mountains 
in Arabia, he says, “ the Prefetto of Egypt writes m his journal, 
that after disengaging ourselves from the mountains of Faran, 
we came to a large plain, sunounded by high hills, at the fbot of 
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w Inch wc reposed ourselves m our lents These hills are called 
Cihrl tl Mohatab, that is, the Untfcn Mountains for as soon as ivc 
had parted from the mountains of Fnran, we passed by several 
others for an hour together, engraved with ancient unknown cha- 
racter^ which were cut in the hard marble rock, so high as to be 
in main places at twelve or fourteen feet distance from the ground, 
and though hc had in our company persons who acre acquainted 
with the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Sj riac, Coptic, Latin, Armenian, 
Tuikidi, Illvrian, and other languages, yet none of them had any 
know ledge of these characters, w inch have nc\ crlhelcss been cut into 
the hard rock, with the greatest industry, in a place where there is 
neither water, nor anj thing to be gotten to eat It is probable, 
therefore, these unknown characters contain some very secret mys- 
teries, and that they were engraved cither bj the Chaldeans, or 
some other persons, long before the Chnsliun era ” 

Niebuhr mentions a large cemetery in the desert of Sinai, 
where a great mail} stones are set up m an erect position, on a 
high and steep mountain, covered with as beautiful hieroglyphics 
as those ol the Egyptian mountains The Arabs carried them 
to this burial place, which is more icmarkablc than the written 
mountains, seen and described bj other travellers in this desert, 
for so mam well-cut stones could never be the monuments ot 
wandering Arabs, but must necessarily owe their origin to the 
inhabitants oi sonic great city near this place, which is, however, 
now a desert 

Most of the preceding remarks formed the subject of a letter 
written in 1774, after my first visit to the excavations on Salsettc 
I shall not at present enter into the political disputes and civil vvais 
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then subsisting m the Mahratla stale, they are detailed in a future 
chapter towards the end of that )ear those commotions afforded 
the goiernment of Bombay an opportunity of obtaining the islands 
of Salsette, Caranjah and Elephanta, the former was an acqui- 
sition of great importance to Bombay In consequence of a treaty 
between the Select CommitLee of Bomba}', and Ragonatb Row, 
Peshwa of the Mahratla empire, by which those islands were ceded 
to the Company, a detachment of 120 European artillery, 200 
artillery Lascars, 500 European infantry, and 1000 Sepojs, under 
the command of General Gordon, proceeded to Tannah, the prin- 
cipal fortress on Salselte, which, m consequence of orders from 
the Mahratla ministers at Poonah, the Killedar refused to surren- 
der, they being then engaged in a ci\il war against Ragonalh 
Row 

The English batteries opened on the 20lh of December, and 
the breach was effected on the 24lh, when the general resolved to 
stolen While our troops were filling the ditch during the night a 
Iieai fiie from the fort obliged them to retire with the loss of near 
an hundred Europeans, and se\ eral officers wounded they stormed 
again on the 28lh, and obtained possession with a trifling loss on 
our side, but a dreadful slaughlei of the garrison, who made an 
obstinate lesislance. 

During the siege of Tannah, a detachment, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant Colonel Keating, maiched against Versai a, a 
small fortress on the west side of Salselte, which suirendered 
on the fourth day w hen the batteries opened, after our troops 
had been twice repulsed in attempting an escalade Colonel 
Keating then proceeded with another detachment to the island of 
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Caruqnh, situated on the east side of Bombay harbour, the for- 
tress nas soon evacuated, and tlic Elcphanla and Hog-island, at 
that time belonging to the Mahraltas, wcic surrendered to the 
English without opposition 

Thus did the Companv acquire these desirable possessions in 
the vicimtv ol Bombav , the\ hate suite been guaranteed by the 
Mahratta government, and ionn a pail of the Bombay establish- 
ment 

I paid an cail> visit to these new conquests ii is a plea- 
sant passage of .1 few liouis fiom Bombay to Tannah, which so 
soon alter the siege made a desolate appearance The fort was 
a pentagon, with icgular bastions, cut lams, and towers, mounting 
more than a hundred <annon, most of which wcie damaged or 
dismounted during the siege it was built b} the Portuguese when 
m.isters of the island, and altered bj the Malirnttns, who con- 
(]ucrcd Salsctlc and Bassem during the Pesliwaslnp of Bajerow 
M lien in possession ot the Mahraltas, the houses and gardens at 
Tannah reached u r\ ne.n the fortifications, the English engineer 
immedmteh removed lliun, to form an esplanade of five hundred 
yards from the cast to the noilh-wtsl lower, the other sides were 
rendered inaccessible bv the rivci and morasses Haifa mile fiom 
the fort is a Poituguc/e chinch, pleasantly situated on the side of 
a lame tank, suriounded bv mango and t.unaiuul groves, the spues 
and domes of mosques and Hindoo temples using amid then dark 
foliage, produce a good cficct 

1 sailed fiom Salsctlc to Caianjah, and landed about two miles 
from the pnncipal town, situated between two lofty mountains, on 
the west side it was nothing moic than a huge Malnalla village. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Soov after the conquest of Salseltc I obtained one of the ap- 
pointments gcnerallj given to the civil servants, with the detach- 
ment of British forces sent from Bomba}' to the assistance of 
Ragonath-Rou , at that time the reigning sovereign of the Mah- 
ratlas, though lie had then been driven from Ins capital by the 
confederate ministers, and alien the Bombay government resolved 
to reinstate him on the niusnud at Poonali, he was encamped with 
his arm} in the prounce of Guzerat, naitmg for the junction of 
the Ensihsh troops 

That a war, a Inch, in its consequences, has engaged the East 
India Company in various treaties and alliances nitli the Mah- 
rattas, maj be better understood, I shall give some account of that 
CNlraordinary nation, alio, by their caste, arc accounted among 
the loacr tribes of the Hindoos, but by courage, policy, and per- 
sc\ crancc, arc become the most powerful and formidable people in 
Ilindostan 

Having already described the Hindoos, in their national and 
individual character, it is only necessnrj', in this place, to recapi- 
tulate a fea r circumstances, in a Inch the Mahrallas are generally 
included Their religious tenets arc mild and benevolent, and, 
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although mixed with many errors, and bewildered m the mazes of 
polj theism, then definition of the Supreme Being is truly sublime,, 
then nles and ceremonies, with a few exceptions, are pious, inof- 
fensne, and suited to the climate The high caste of brahmins 
are their priests and philosophers, the physicians of their bodies, 
and the guardians of their souls I now allude to the recluse sects 
of this oidei, who minister in the temples, and preside in the 
colleges and religious ceremonies, or abstemiously retire from the 
world, to spend their days in pious exercises and superstitious 
penance 

The brahmins, banians, and superior castes of the Hindoos, 
are generally innocent and peaceable, they ne\er taste any thing 
that either lias or can have life, abstaining e\en from eggs, be- 
cause they contain the \ital principle, nor will they put to death 
the most noxious reptile. Many of these enthusiasts carry a small 
broom to sweep the ground befoie thej sit down, Jest they should 
crush some insect, and wear a cloth before their mouth from the 
fear of inhaling them with their breath The diet of the higher 
tribes of Hindoos consists of grain,, pulse, fruit, milk, and \ege- 
tables, except onions and garlic made into cumes, seasoned with 
spices and butter, to be eaten with nee, constitute their pimcipal 
meal the Rajepoots, Mahrattas, and man} of the inferior castes, 
eat mutton, pork, goat, venison, and fish but no one, on any 
consideration, will taste the flesh of the ox or cow, an animal held 
m the highest degree of veneration by cveiy Hindoo 

After this brief recapitulation of the Hindoos m general, I shalL 
confine myself to the Mahrattas, who are said (o derive their name 
and origin from Mahiat, signifying the great piownce, or country £ 
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biolhei lie gave the fort and pimcipahly of Pannella; and his 
successors lelain it to this da}'. His own destiny was less fortu- 
nate, for having been made a pnsoncr by Aurungzebe, through 
the treachery of Cabhs Caun, whom lie esteemed as his most 
confidential friend, lie was brought into the imperial presence, 
and on lefusing to apostatize, the bigolted despot condemned him 
to a cruel death, so cruel, and so strikingly descriptive of Au- 
uingzcbc’s character, that 1 shall transcribe the tragic scene from 
Oime's Histoncal Fragments 

“ Sambajec appealed before Aurungzebe with undaunted brow, 
who reproached Cabhs Cauu, not with Ins treachery, but the en- 
couiagement which Ins prostituted ministry had given to vices 
winch at length had led Ins sovereign to rum, and ordered him 
to instant death To Sambajee he pi offered life, and rank in his 
service, if he would turn Mahomedan , who answered by an ini ec- 
tive against the piophcl, and the land of Ins own gods On nlncli 
he was dressed in the fantastic ornaments of a wandering Indian 
devotee, who beg in villages with a rattle and a cap wuth bells In 
this gaib he was tied, looking backwards, upon a camel, and led 
through the camp, calling upon all the Rnjepoots he saw to kill 
lum, but none dared After the procession, his tongue was cut 
out, as the penalty of blaspheming Mahomet In this forlorn con- 
dition, Aurungzebe, by a message, again offered to preserve Ins 
life, if he would be converted, when he wrote, “ Not if you w r ould 
give me your daughlei in marriage ” on which his execution was 
oidered, and performed, by cutting out his heart, after which Ins 
limbs and body were separated, and altogether were thrown to dogs 
prepared to devour them " 



l'or hnung thus emerge'd from ol)scunt\, and the rustic habits 
of j> i*-tt»r «1 and agricultural semeh, to tlic dominion of vast and 
ojrili nt u citin'-, tin Maliretlas arc indebted to I In' two preceding 
heroes Irom tin m tin* nation ns'-nnird a mi!itur\ character, pud- 
ing tin line In s more on thur prohcicne \ in arms than m letters, 
lc nine tin revenue ele paitine nt and inaingeme nt ol the c\rhccpicr 
to the brihmui'- wlm h ive sine e heroine so powerful in the empire 
\llhniigh ele see neh d fiom a mnil nice, a sjnrit of enterprise, plun- 
der. ami nMirpiimn. n now the prevailing < haracU rislic of this 
n 'tie 's a itioii, ever reach to engage in a ele siiltorv Kind of vvai- 
1 m , w huh the v emiilml with great case and profit to themselves, 
to the dn lellul mnovame ot the ir m iglthmir* 'J'his enterprising 
spirit he t ps tlu m in almost perpetual actions, t ilhu with loreign 
e in nuts, ilonie stu riv th, or in mihtarv c \pc ditions to collect the ir 
chouti in ditle rent and di'lnie t p irts of 1 Imdoslnn 

'1 lu Mahntt i arms male a ntpiel increase under the unforlu- 
mte Samnaie e the mimlu r ol tlitir c nalrv and infantry, either 
at tint period, or tin present elav, cannot In e \actlv ascertained 
in the middle ol the eighteenth e eiiturv their untied forces 
amounted to it K ot two hundred thousand horse, and fift> tliou- 
s mel foot, which the v eaii it anv turn me re .be considcribh with- 
out the least roe re ion that indeed forms no part ol their s^icm 
voluntiirv levies stipjdv ample iccrmls to an aun> w lie re no rigour 
of discipline or subordination obstine ts the general taste for war 
mel pie clatorv e \e ursions 

Hup c Ham siu'ecedeel to the government on the death of his 
hrotln r Samh i|e e , and the eapltvilv ol Ins nephew Suo|ce, who 
had bee n made a prisoner with Ins father lie maintained Ins 
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■situation thiough a variety of fortune, against the power of Aurung- 
zebe, until the ycai 1707, when death earned off the Mogul and 
Mahralta sovereign within a very short period of each other On 
this event Tariablnjc, Lhc widow of Rajce Ram, assumed the reins 
of the Mahralta got eminent, although she had a son by her hus- 
band, then living, called Scvajce Raja, and rajec Ram left another 
son, named Satnbajee Raja, by Rajusbliyc, to whom also he was 
in a rued 

On the death of Auuingzcbc, dicadful was the contest for suc- 
cession to the Mogul empire between his two sons, Sultan Aazim 
mid Sultan Moaznn, called also Azem Shah, and Mahommed 
Mauzim die victor, treading 111 the footsteps of bis cruel father, 
v ore a crow n of thorns, and deluged the musnud with fraternal 
blood bis tin ee short-lived successors were dethroned and mur- 
deied by the Seyds, Abdalla and Hossan, who at length in 1729 
established Mahommed Shah on the vacant throne, which he oc- 
cupied until the irruption of Nadir Shah in 1738, when Della was 
plundeied of all its money and jewels, the accumulated wealth 
of ages The savage cruellies of Mahmood, Timur, and the 
northern conquerors were renewed, and again an hundred thou- 
sand of the wretched inhabitants were tortured and massacred to 
discover their hoarded treasures the plunder amounted to seventy 
millions steiling, including the peacock-throne, which cost Aurung- 
zebe’s father eleven millions After these devastations, Mahommed 
Shah was reinstated by his conqueioi on a throne less splendid, 
and to the government of an empne then shook to its foundation 
From that penod, to the conclusion of a century which AuruDg- 
.zebe commenced in the meridian ofpowei, wealth, and dignity, 
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seldom 0 (]unllcd, tins immense fabric fell to ruin, until m 178S 
Gliolaum Kaudir, n Rolulla clnef, for the last lime plundered 
Delhi, with a cruel!} surpassing even the nliocilics of Timur and 
Nadir Shah After robbing the palace of ever} valuable left by 
the latter fifty } ears before, Gliolaum Kaudir concluded the tra- 
ged\ bv plucking out the eves of the aged emperor, and consign- 
in'; him to poverlv and wretchedness Tins monster of barbarity 
surpassed the tvrmt whose portinil, drawn b} lnmself, has been 
thus transimtud b} Ormc A dcrvisc had the boldness to present 
a writing to the Pi man conqueror conecived in these words “ If 
“ thou art a god, act ns a god , if thou art a prophet, conduct us 
“ in the wav ol s.ihation, if thou art a king, render the people 
“linppv, and do not dcstrov them!” To tins the barbarian re- 
plied, “ I am no god, to act as a god, nor a piophcl, to shew the 
“ wav of salvation, nor a king to render the people happy but I 
“ am he whom Gon sends to the nations which lie has determined 
“ to visit with his wrath 1 ’ 

During the nvalship between Aurung/cbc’s sons, which even- 
tual ruined the Mogul empire, sultan Aa/un liberated Saojec, the 
captive son ol the Mnhratta sovereign Sambojec, murdered b} Ins 
father, and sent lum into the Deccan to recover his patrimony 
On his arrival, Tnrrabhvc, pretending he was an impostor, dis- 
allowed lus claims, and rejected Ins admission, in this cmcigcncy 
Sao|ec bung joined b} several powerful Mnhratta chieftains, and 
especially bj Pursojee Bliosla, from whom me descended the Nag- 
pore rajahs, he overcame all opposition, and trmmphanll} ascended 
the throne in Sattara Tarrabhjc, with her son and adhcicnts, re- 
tired into the strong hold of Pannelln 
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Saojec, who was from this penod called the Sasu-rajah, pro- 
ceeded with energy to reestablish the deranged system of the Mah- 
ralla government The fust and most impoi lant measure he adopted 
was the constituting the great council of the empire In the course 
of these official anangements, Ballajec Wissaralh became a pro- 
minent character he was a biahnnn of the Concan, and had 
pieviously sened Dunuajec Jaddoo, the Scyna-Pullec, or general- 
issimo, blit attracting the rajah’s notice, he was first employed as 
scyna-huilee, or deputy of his old mastci , from which he was ad- 
vanced to (lie dignity of peshrea, or acting general of the forces, 
and subsequently' exalted to a place among the eight grand coun- 
sellor, with the title of pundit pindhaii, or purdhan pud This is 
the foundation of that vicarial power which, undei the well known 
title of pc&Jnca, or leader, has supeisedcd the actual power and 
splendour of the Mahialla rajahs, who indeed continue to exist, 
w-ith a ceitam degicc of legal stale, in the fortress of Sallara, but 
undei such icsliamt as the icigmng peshwa may think proper to 
impose, the title and forms of supremacy being still ascribed to 
the existing rajah, fiom whom the peshwa piotcsses todcrnelns 
insignia of authoiily , which consists of a hbcllal, or imcstilure, a 
dagger and a seal, with an inscription descnbing the peshwa as 
paramount to the sovereign 

Undei this dispensation (ably administered by Ballajec Missa- 
natli and his Uvo immediate successors, amidst the confusion that 
followed the death of Aurungzebe, and from which the Mogul 
empire w'as ne\er more entirely extricated) the Mahrattas utterly 
subverted and leielled with the dust the vast and mighty fabric 
of Mogul power, and are themselves beginning to experience the- 
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ascendancy of the British dominion over those internal -weaknesses 
and vices which have been produced by civil discord out of their 
national prosperity May heaven long avert the same evils from 
the British 1 

On the death of Ballajee Wissanath in 1723, after a series of 
important services to the state, his eldest son Badjerow was ap- 
pointed by Sao rajah to succeed him as peshwa, and his joungest 
son, Chinina]ee Appa, was made duan, or principal minister Dur- 
ing the administration of Badjerow the important island and 
fortress of Bassein, with several other subordinate stations, were 
conquered by the Mahrattas from the Portugueze, about the 
same time that the Mogul armies were defeated, and Delhi taken 
by Nadir Shah The consequent weakness of these disasters 
greatly assisted the Mahrattas m their expeditions towards the 
northern provinces, m which, under the auspices of Badjerow, 
the tribes of Sindia and Holkar became conspicuous, and Malliar 
Row Holkar, and Rancojee Sindia were entrusted by him with 
large commands 

The overwhelming power of the Mahrattas, whose tributary 
exactions were now, under various denominations, almost univer- 
sally established, vv ould probably have soon annihilated the neigh- 
bouring Mogul power m the Deccan, had not the resistance to it 
been directed by the great talents of the nabob Nizam al Doula, 
father of the present Nizam al Mulk, the death of Badjero ■ is 
attributed to his deletion after a defeat which he sustained from 
Nassir Jung, the nabobs son, m the neighbourhood of Aurung- 
abad. 

On Badjerow's death, in 17^3, his eldest son, Ballajee Row, 
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more seneraliv known bv the appellation of the Xanna, or Xanna 
Saib, succeeded him as peshwa; his second son was called indiscri- 
minately RasonathRow. Ragobab, and Dadda Saib, names which 
I shall hereafter explain. Ballajee Row was invested by Sao rajah 
at Satarra. with the dignities of peshwa and pnrdun pud: he 
made his constant abode at Poonah. an open town in the latitude 
of IS' SO north, and 75 5o east longitude, situated at the con- 
flux of the rivers 3 loot a and Jdcolah, which. for the convenience 
of assembling and subsisting the large armies of the Mahratta 
cavalry, had become the favourite residence of the peshwas, and 
ha; since grown into the capital of the Mahratta empire. 

Under the administration of Ballajee Row. the Mhhrattas 
established a tribute on the eastern provinces of Bengal: great 
confusion took place in the Deccan on the death of iSlzam al 
Doula; the subsequent assassination of Ins eldest son. Ghazd alDeen. 
and his second son. Massir Jung, previous to the settlement of the 
Mosul vice-royalty of the Deccan in the person of the third son, 
Sullabat Jung, who afterwards made way for his brother, the pre- 
sent Xizam ul Mmlk. Under this peshwa the Mabrattas became 
well acquainted with the operations of European regular troops, 
the french having been introduced by the competitors for the suc- 
cession of Xizam al Doula, and the Mahrattas having entertained 
some co-p; under native and European partizans, to facilitate their 
operations against fortified places; in his time also the great 
members of the Mahratta aristocracy, the Bhosla family in Xa£- 
pore, under Ragojee, and the G ngkwar in Guzerat, under Damo- 
jee, naviDg assumed too much independence, were reduced to sub- 
jection: and although he had lost the able assistance of his uncle. 
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the general slaughter, nor of the whole plunder of this signal over- 
throw, it is certain that twenty-five thousand prisoners, fifty thou- 
sand horses, five hundred elephants, two hundred thousand bag- 
gage-oxen, several thousand camels, all the ordnance, and the 
whole camp, stored with the vast riches attendant on an assemblage 
of such great chieftains, fell into the hands of the victors 

It is worthy of notice, that the Mahrattas had a large body of 
legular infantry, and a numerous train of artillery, at the battle of 
Panmput, under the command of Ibrahim Khan, who had been 
educated by Monsieur Bussy, he was made prisoner, and put to 
death by Ahmed Shah's order. 

Ballajee Row, accompanied by Jannojee Bhosla, was on his 
march from the Deccan to succour Sudobah and his sons, when 
he receiv ed intelligence of this disaster, which so deeply affected 
him, that giving orders for a retreat, he sickened and died in about 
a month, in 1760, leaving two surviving sons, Mbadarow and 
Narramrow The former, accompanied by his uncle Ragobah, 
waited on the Sab rajah at Sattara, who with every mark of favour 
conferred on Mbadarow the dignity of peshwa, purdhan pud, with 
the other honours and distinctions of his family 

The administration of Mhadarow r was chequered by domestic 
and foreign vicissitudes, the former arising from jealousies which 
led to hostilities between him and his uncle Ragobah, vho was 
finally subdued and imprisoned, and by the secession of Jannojee 
Bhosla and Copal Row, who leagued with Nizam Ally Khan after 
deposing his brother Sallabut Jung, and assuming the government of 
the Mogul part of the Deccan This unnatural coalition caused 
a temporary ascendency of the Nizam’s arms, winch was followed 
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Mhadarow was endowed with uncommon talents, and pos- 
sessed a mind unfettered by the restraints and superstitious tenets 
of the Hindoos after parting with Narram Row, he had a last 
interview with his wife, a woman of beauty and virtue, her personal 
charms and engaging manners had beguiled the cares of govern- 
ment, and cheered his retired hours in the haram. his actions now 
testified the sincerity of his affection To presen e her dignity, 
and to free her from that degraded slate to which the Hindoo 
widows of every rank are subjected, he settled on her a large jag- 
hire, or annual income, with the supreme controul over a rich and 
populous country, to this he added a considerable sum of money, 
and a profusion of jewels Deprived of such a husband, to her 
this munificence was of no importance, nothing afforded her con- 
solation but the resolution she immediately adopted, to immolate 
herself on his funeral pile 

One of the causes usually assigned for this extraordinary sacri- 
fice, could liave’had no influence on Mhadarow’s widow, that of 
being reduced to a state of dependance and comparative insigni- 
ficance m her husband’s family this young princess was left her 
own mistress, and enabled to vie m wealth and dignity with the 
first nobles in the realm, but, exalted above all sublunary honours, 
she resolved to add her name to those illustrious females who had 
accompanied their husbands to the upper world. After bequeath- 
ing her property, and dividing her jewels among her friends, she 
followed Mhadarow’s corpse to the spot prepared for its cremation, 
and having performed the prescribed ceremonies, ascended the 
awful eminence with admirable dignity and fortitude, and with 
her own hand set fire to the sandal-pile, which the brahmins fed 
with clarified butter and aromatic oils 



A i y n 
4 / .j 

hen Narram Row succeeded Ins brollici as peslnva in No- 
\cinbei 1772, lie was only twenty) ears of age, a weak indolent 
prince, destitute of all talent and resolution, placing no confidence 
111 his ministers, and breaking the mosL solemn promises the en- 
feebling pleasures of the liaram had early seduced linn from the 
path ol glory a stranger to every noble virtue, and a sla\c to 
sensuality, lu lavished immense sums on dancmg-girls, fire-works, 
and similar pursuits, sccnnmx to be placed in a sphere of life he 
was unworthy to possess, and incapable of sustaining 

In consequence of Narram Row’s last intcrv icw with his bro- 
ther, Rauobah obtained Ins libert) immediatcl) after Ins decease 
but, far I rnn 1. treating Ins uncle with the confidence desired, 01 
endeavouimg to gam the aficction of the Mahralta clucfLains, 
Narram Row earned lnmsclf so haughtily in the durbar, that lie 
entirely lost the esteem of the old Iriends of Ins family, and dis- 
missing them from Ins council, he latscd a set of low dissipated 
characters to the highest and most splendid situations He be- 
haved with more duplicity to Ragobah than the courtiers he 
disbanded to deceive both lnm and the Sao rajah, he persuaded 
Ins uncle to accompan) lum to Sal.irra, on Ins first public visit, 
when he was to be invested with (lie insignia of peslnva, promising 
lie should have the title and honours of naib, or vi/ier, conferred on 
lnm by the imprisoned sovereign, which was accordingly perfoimed 
by the Sa6 rajah, with all the usual ccicmomes On their lelurn to 
Poonali, Narram Row , fai from confirming Ragobah in his new 
appointment, deprived him oi the little power he was before in- 
trusted v llh , and although not immediately remanded to prison, 

3 r 
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he was surrounded by spies, and ordeied not to move from the 
capital. 

Narrain Row’s duplicity and ill treatment at length occa- 
sioned Ragobah to concert measures with Hyder Ally’s ambassador 
to effect Ins escape, which being known by the young peshwa, he 
confined him in his palace, suffering no friend to visit him, nor 
any of his own servants to attend him. Being all brahmins, Nar- 
rain Row could proceed no further, there being then no instance 
of one of that sacred order taking away the life of another. 

Having thus once more imprisoned his uncle, Narrain Row 
gave himself up to every evil propensity^ sensual pleasures, use- 
less pomp, and an ostentatious display of wealth, constituted his 
chief delight in a few months he thus squandered the immense 
treasures amassed by his predecessors for the emergencies of the 
state This weakness of character, and insolent behaviour to his 
ministers, beanie every day more disgusting, and the hearts of the- 
people were entirely alienated. At length, conscious of defects 
which he was too weak and irresolute to amend, and dreading a 
revolution in favour of Ragobah, he confined him with yet more 
rigorous seventy 

Whether from weanness of life, or to intimidate his nephew, 
Ragobah now entered into a solemn vow to starve himself, when, 
lus death being attributed to Narrain Row’s cruelty, the nation 
Mould stigmatize him as the murderer thus resolved, he put his 
vow into execution, and, for the space of eighteen days, took no 
other sustenance than two ounces of deer’s milk each day, until 
being nearly exhausted, Narrain Row relented, and promised, if 
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lie Mould procure bralumnical absolution from Ins row, he should 
lm\c the go\crnmcnt of a district with fne castles, and a jaglnre 
of twelve lacs of rupees per annum, provided some of the great 
chieftains Mould become surely for Ins future conduct, to which 
the} rcadih assented but, unmindful of Ins solemn protestations, 
the prince, netunted b} suspicion and jealous}, again treated Ins 
uncle uitli unrelenting rigour 

Such Mas the stale of affairs in the month of August 1773, 
when, to the astonishment of all the pouers in India, Nnrrain Rom 
Mas assassinntcd in Ins palace The accounts of this catastrophe 
arc \anousl} related the peshwa family and a large part of the 
nation accused Rngobah of the murder, some of the Mahratta 
chief*, and numerous partisans, asserted Ins innocence When we 
consider Ins ambitious character, and Ins peculiar situation at the 
time, it is difiicult to exculpate him When the murder Mas com- 
mitted, Rngobah Mas confined in a small room near Narrain Row’s 
private apartment Sobal Sing, who commanded the peshwa’s 
bod} -guard, had abo the immediate charge of Ragobah’s person, 
which afforded them frequent opportunities for private conversa- 
tion lie is supposed, b} large promises, to have been prevailed 
upon, with another officer, named Esoof Khan, to perpetrate the 
horrid deed 

Seizing the opportunity when Narrain Row had retired from 
the public durbar, Sobal Sing entered officially, as if to receive 
orders, but instead of the respect due to Ins prince, Narrain Row 
was surprized by Ins abusive language and insolent behaviour, 
when beginning to expostulate, on a signal from Sobal Sing, Esoof 
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the cruel policy of Asiatic despots lo destroy every male relation 
capable ol creating an insurrection, especially in the Mogul, 
Turkish, and Persian courts The history of the house of Timur is 
filled with tales ol woe there seemed no alternative between the 
musnud and a gnne, it was only to be ascended through a deluge 
of blood no predih clion for pm ate pursuits, nor choice of reli- 
gious retirement, could screen the royal princes fiom suspicion 
'1 he fait ol Aurung/ebe’s brothers, and then descendants, is almost 
too tragical for recital but the murder of Narrain .Row had been 
committed on a Hindoo prince of the sacred caste of brahmins, 
c\cr\ where most highly venerated 

It appears cUraordinnn , as Ragobah was so generally consi- 
dered to be the author of Ins nephew’s assassination, that lie 
should ha\c been quietly permitted to succeed him it is difficult 
lo determine whether it was occasioned by the general disaffection 
to the di censed point a, or that the leading men then thought the 
revolution necessary it is certain, Ragobah assumed the govern- 
ment in course, and for some months ruled the empire with all the 
power of lus predecessors, and remained undisturbed at Poonali 
Still there were many obstacles lo surmount had he person ed the 
br.t\er\, actiut\,and generosity , which had formerly distinguished 
lnm, lie might have triumphed over all, but his conduct was un- 
lccounlably the reverse lie became timid, indolent, and suspi- 
cious, Ins understanding seemed clouded by superstition, and Ins 
mind weakened, either by the seventies he had lately suffered, 01 
'he distractions of a wounded conscience 

The first act of his government was to reward Sobal Sing and 
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considerable terrilory on the continent, and the valuable acquisi- 
tion of Salsctlc, with some smaller islands contiguous to Bombay 
A tre.i ty to this cficct was concluded between Ragobah and the 
Bombay government, in behalf of the English East India Corn- 
pan} and a considerable detachment of European infantry and 
sepoys, and a large train of artillery, were embarked from thence 
in March 1775, and sailed to Surat, m hopes of effecting a junc- 
tion with Bagobah’s forces in Guzerat, which, according to the 
latest intelligence, were then encamped on the banks of the river 
M} hi, not far from Cambay the army of the confederate chief- 
tains was reported to be on the opposite side of the river 
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